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FOREWORD 

THE MORAL CRISIS IN THE ANCIENT WORLD. THE APO- 
CALYPTIC OUTLOOK AND THE RESULTS OF SYNCRETISM 

r 'HE present volume is of special interest, because it deals 
with one of the most troubled periods of human history, but 
one which was, nevertheless, the most rich with promise. In the 
volumes dealing with the Hellenistic and the Roman world, we 
have seen on the one hand, the tendency to large-scale political 
combinations and universal empire, and on the other, the growth 
of religious intermingling, of what might be called a spiritual 
“ endosmosis.^^ In this period the divergent civilizations of the 
East and the West meet and mingle, producing a tendency at the 
same time to both scepticism and faith. Amongst the finer minds, 
the progress of thought and a quickened sense of human misery 
and oppression give rise to a passionate desire to understand life 
and death, and the problem of evil, to attain happiness or salva- 
tion. We see the birth of a moral crisis in a restless and troubled 
world as the Christian era draws near. 

In these fascinating pages Professor Guignehert examines the 
causes of this restlessness. The orientation of his study is deter- 
mined by the fact that the book is an introduction to Jesus. Hence 
he carries on the history of Judaism which Professor Lods brought 
up to the middle of the second century b.c., and, lays bare the con- 
ditions which led up to the appearance of Jesus in a Palestinian 
environment. But he also makes clear the factors in the circles 
of the Jewish Diaspora which gave birth to the Christian myth 
and to Christianity. Hence his book has a threefold interest and 
a threefold value. 

“ This soil where men and ideas from every direction met ” 
{p. 257). Such is the aspect under which Palestine has already 
appeared to us in the previous volumes dealing with Israel and 
early Judaism. We have seen that the insignificant people who 
occupied it were fated by reason of their geographical position to 
be the prey of their more powerful neighbours. But within its 
own community it offered a stubborn resistance to the infiuence of 
successive foreign dominations, and finally to that of Rome, against 
whose power it put forth all its efforts to preserve its own indi- 
viduality intact, and to perfect its own unique religious organization. 

vii 
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“ If, amid all these tribulations, Israel still preserved its own 
racial identity, and was 7iot scattered into isolated units, this was 
due entirely to its religion'' (p. 253), In his analysis of the 
Jewish character,^ Professor Guignebert shows them to be easily 
ojfended, suspicious, intolerant, imbued with a religious national- 
ism intensified by exile. They believed that Jahweh would vmdi- 
cate their cause, and, accustomed as they were to a foreign yoke, 
they only rebelled if their religion was threatened or even insulted 
(p. 41), but then they were stirred to the depths. The Maccabcean 
revolt represents the climax of these outbursts of “ headstrong 
action " {p. 254), arising more from fanaticism than from the 
desire for independence. From the time of the return from the 
Exile the history and the organization of the Jewish people are 
both entirely religious. 

It has been shown that the monarchy had played no great part 
in the history of Israel save in a few instances ; it had increasmgly 
developed into a theocracy,^ and all power had fallen into the hands 
of the priestly class. The present volume gives us illuminating 
information concerning the power of the priesthood ; concerning 
the observance of the Law, which, ^'‘unrelated to life," having as 
its motive ‘‘ to establish a theocracy, and at the same twie to 
authenticate and justify it," reflected the clerical desire for some 
settled and final scheme of organization " {p. 63) ; and concern- 
mg the development of ‘‘ religious jurisprudence " {p. 69). 

The Sanhedrin was an assembly which befitted the nature of 
its people, the people of the Torah [p. 78). It consisted of the 
priestly aristocracy and the doctors of the Law, with the High 
Priest as its president. During the course of a century the Has- 
moncean princes, who were at the same time High Priests, embodied 
in their own persons the union of political power and religious 
authority. The Temple, as the place where sacrificial ritual linked 
the people with their God, was almost as much the “ centre of 
public life" [pp. 59, 61) as the shrine of the national religion. 
It was an elaborate organization and its staff, according to J osephus, 
comprised as many as 20,000 persons. 

The Law, “ the absolute standard of all religious life " (p- 64), 
needed to be interpreted and adjusted to circumstances ; hence the 
hierocracy had to be supplemented by a nomocracy. Just as the 
previous volume explained the psychology of the prophets, so the 
present volume explains that of the Scribes or Rabbis.^ They are 
here shown to have been more tolerant and less addicted to formalism 

1 See pp. 31, 37, 40, 48-9, 76. 

2 See pp. 55-7, 253. The ideal of the Kannaim or Zealots was “ a 
Jewish republic, with God as Master, and the Law as its constitution.” 

® See pp. 71-3. 
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than they have been often represented. They were not only 
jurists and canonists, but also moralists and casuists^' {p. 69), 
but the schools which they founded were not always characterized 
by the same spirit. 

It was by means of the synagogue, a ‘‘ centre of religious 
instruction {p. 74), and “a sort of popular religious univer- 
sity^^ [p. 75), that contact between ike Scribes and the people 
was established. Unique of its kind in the ancient world, the 
synagogue was a religious institution where worship consisted in 
the zealous study of the divine revelation ; and, although one of 
the results of that study was a narrow formalism and a casuistic 
subtlety in the application of the Law, yet it also resulted in a 
liberal interpretation and adaption of the Law to the needs of 
daily life (p. 72). 

The fact has already been made clear, and is here supported 
by fi'esh proofs, that legalism was not able to stifle the essential 
spirit of Judaism nor to dry up the spring of its faith. Beneath 
the externals of traditionalism Professor Guignebert seeks to dis- 
cover the essential reality : he speaks felicitously of'^ the persistent 
illusion of all religions which progress while they imagine them- 
selves to be immovable. ^ 

The religion of the Jews evolved both by reason of its own 
spontaneous activity, and as the result of outside influences which 
we have already noticed in the preceding period, but which now 
become increasingly important and will call for special attention. 
Moreover, as it evolved it assumed various forms. No doubt there 
was a conservative element, represented by the Sadducees, who 
“ adopted the role of orthodox believers of the old school,^ ^ and who 
“ were drawn from the Jerusalem aristocracy, the wealthy, and 
the priests and officers of the Temple, people of rank and import- 
ance ” {pp. 162-3). But the Pharisees, the interpreters and 
jurists, who included the majority of the Scribes, stood in opposi- 
tion to the Sadducees, and were considered by them as revolution- 
aries. Guignebert shows grounds for a revision of the harsh 
judgment passed on them by the Gospels on account of their resist- 
ance to Christianity. They were no strangers to true piety, for 
they “ lived their religion'' and felt “ the need of enlarging 
the boundaries of the old Jahwism " [p. 166). The Zealots 
constituted the extreme left wing of the Pharisees [p. 169) ; they 
were more eager, and more intolerant of the foreign yoke, and were 
in a continual state of prophetic exaltation and political agitation. 
The Essenes represent a remarkable tendency, another extreme 
of Pharisaism, entwely religious, mystical and logical {p. 177). 
^ See Lods, The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, p. xiv. ^ See p. 167. 
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They separated themselves from the ordinary life of men which 
seemed distasteful to them. “ There is in the Essene at once 
something of the monk and of the friar'' {p. 179). We have at 
this point an interesting discussion on the practices and doctrines of 
these communities o/“ scrupulous pietists f who, however, remained 
“ within the framework of orthodox Judaism " {pp. 183-190). 

But in the Judaism of that time there were not only divergent 
tendencies of thought: various sects had come into existence. 
Contrary to the general opinion, religious speculation had fr^e 
course in Israel. The Nazirites who were consecrated to Jahweh, 
and possibly carried on the tradition of the Rechabites,^ were 
ascetics, and asceticism, under its many contemporary forms, and 
with its tendency to mysticism, represents a source of religious 
life very different from Legalism " {p. 194). Generally speaking, 
it was a religious need, the idea of, and the desire for, salvation, 
which gave rise to individual or corporate ways of thinking singU’ 
larly far removed from a rigid and arid formalism. 

In short, there was a “ religion of the heart," a religion charac- 
terized by the spirit of the Prophets," ^ which persisted, even in 
the synagogue. But it was “ warmer and more vital " among the 
simple folk, the am-haares, who included the anavim, already 
mentioned {pp. 2QSff.). their belief in the fatherhood of God 
sustained their ardent piety. It was among such people, with 
their steadfast belief in the fulfilment of the Promises, that the 
expectation of the Coining One was most deeply rooted. Through- 
out his book Professor Guignebert has emphasized this Jewish 
apocalyptic tendency. “ Every national disaster was followed by 
an outbreak of these apocalypses " {pp. 23, 133). Pharisaic circles 
were a specially congenial soil for them. Buoyed up by vast hopes, 
Israel passed through a succession of disasters ; in the words of 
Renan, '' hoping against hope " ; and each disaster only deepened 
and strengthened her belief in the ultimate reversal of her fortunes. 

Those who had always been the conquered" awaited the final 
and overwhelming victory " {p. 259). 

The imagination of the Jewish people, nourishing itself on 
these visions of the great Messianic drama, pictured them informs 
which varied with the environment, the group, or the individual 
{p. 150). While the conceptions of the Messiah, the judgment, 
the resurrection, the Kingdom of God, were “ confused, cloudy and 
uncertain " {p. 138), these '' dreams," these comforting '^fan- 
tasies," were " the centre of the religious and political ideas and 
interests of the Palestinian Jews in the time of Jesus." Their 
minds were restless and expectant ; there was a state of corporate 

^ See Lods, Israel, from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth 
Century, p. 307. ^ P. 62, note 3. 
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susceptibility^ liable at the slightest stimulus to provoke the pheno- 
menon of the herd ” emotion. Popular risings were of constant 
occurrence, and every enthusiast found a following ready to recog- 
nize him as the messenger of God. It generally happened that the 
would-be deliverer preached revolt in the belief that he was the 
warrior Messiah who would restore the kingdom of David [p. 152), 
hence the Roman procurator was ever on the watch. But some- 
times the inspired individual, the popular preacher, was content 
to confirm the faith of the ana vim and to announce the coming 
of the Messiah. 

Jesus was horn into an apocalyptic atmosphere {p. 28), 
and the intensity of the Messianic expectation was one of the 
factors which explain his career. But everything here tends in 
this direction, to make his appearance and activity intelligible. 
First of all there is the atmosphere of Galilee which “ offers valu- 
able assistance to him who seeks to visualize the external features 
of Jesus' personality, and may even aid in the understanding of 
the spirit and character of his teaching ” {p. 11). There is, 
above all, the spiritual character of pharisaic circles ; their sin- 
cere and vital religion, “ essentially simple, like that of Jesus ” ; 
the idea of the fatherhood of God, in which some have found the 
most original feature of the teaching of the Galilean ; indeed, some 
of the utterances of the Pharisees have “ a Christian ring ” (pp. 
70-72). These are the things which make the career of Jesus 
intelligible, and, since these religious circles were viewed with 
hostility both by the Roman authority and by the conservative 
Sadducees, they explain his ultimate fate {p. 168). 

Not only will this volume help us to understand Jesus and his 
religion ; it will also, as we have suggested, help us to understand 
the Christ myth and the Christian syncretism. Throughout his 
hook Professor Guignebert devotes special attention to this pheno- 
menon of syncretism, whose importance for the religious life of 
mankind we have often pointed out ; for there is no period when 
the intermingling of religious ideas and practices from every source 
was more active than in that immediately preceding and following 
the career of Jesus. Various tributaries mingled in the great 
religious stream which was then flowing through the ancient 
world ” {p. 256). 

We have remarked elsewhere that syncretism takes on two forms : 
the one accidental, imitative, confusionist,'^ the other logical and 
assimilative.'^ The process which was realized in the contemporary 

^ Guignebert speaks of the “ disease of syncretism ” (p. 256). From 
the point of view of an established religion syncretism is a disease, for 
the term “ contamination ” has a double meaning. But from the human 
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Jewish world, and at the same time in the Gentile world, presents 
this double aspect It is impossible to follow it out here in all 
the details gimn by Guignebert, and we shall only point out the 
residts of the Diaspora. 

It must be remembered that before the settlement of Israel in 
this land, which was the meeting-place of so many streams of cid- 
iure, the Babylonians, the Egyptians, the Hittites, and the JEgeans, 
had left their traces there ; that subsequently Israel had passed 
under Canaanite influence, and that later, the Egyptians, the 
Chaldceans, the Persians, the Greeks, whether Lagids or Seleucids, 
and finally the Hellenized Romans, in spite of resistance or reac- 
tion, had left their impress upon the Jewish mind. Contrary to 
the generally accepted opinion, Jahwism had never escaped the 
operation of the evolutionary principle that religion always draws 
its sustenance from foreign elements. We find that the Jews were 
ever increasingly influenced by an already well-developed syncret- 
ism ; it is not superfluous to repeat,^ ^ says Guignebert, ‘‘ that 
syncretism was the normal religious form throughout the East, 
whether Asiatic or Hellenized ” {p. 87). And we find that in 
virtue of its intellectual superiority Hellenism increasingly exer- 
cised a preponderant influence upon Israel, either directly, or 
indirectly through the influence of the Diaspora. 

Here we shall find that striking novelties were incorporated 
into Jahwism, an entire cosmology, an angelology, a demonology, 
a mythology, an eschatology {p. 86). We shall see the extent to 
which the Essenes, and especially the Palestinian sects, were 
permeated by gnostic speculations, derived from Babylonia or 
Persia, and by Pythagorean ideas and practices. But a specially 
new and interesting feature of this volume is its study of the 
Diaspora. 

Widely differmg causes, and not merely deportation or exile, 
had brought about such a stream of emigration that, from the first 
century before Christ, Jews were settled in most of the provinces 
of the Roman empire, especially on ike coasts of the Mediterranean 
and the Euxine {p. 214). Philo claims that there were a million 
Jews in Egypt, and the population of the entire Diaspora, at the 
beginning of the Christian era, has been estimated at from four 
to seven millions. The Jewish communities constituted petty 
states within the State, and under the protection of the State. 

point of view syncretism is a potent factor making for unification and 
progress. At the end of his Cite antique, Fustel de Coulanges finely 
contrasts paganism and Christianity : he says that Christianity ‘‘ suc- 
ceeds in overthrowing the local cults,” “ finally destroys the gods of 
the city-states ” ; “ the spirit of propaganda replaces the principle of 
exclusiveness.” Part of what he says is applicable, in fact, to the 
effects of syncretism. 
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Their local centre was the synagogue ; hut the centre of dispersed 
Judaism was Jerusalem, and the Temple attracted annually 
thousands, or even millions, of pilgrims. 

Nevertheless, it was inevitable that in a Hellenistic environ- 
ment Judaism should become Hellenized, The translation of the 
Bible was an event of prime huportance : the Septuagini served 
both to extend Greek influence, and to promote Jewish influence 
in the Greek environment. Syncretism, whose effect in Palestine 
we have already noticed, was still more active in the Judceo-Gentile 
world, whose ceiitres were Alexandria and Antioch, and whose most 
typical representative was Philo of Alexandria. 

‘‘ The syncretism of Philo was of the philosophic type, that is 
to say, a form of speculation which takes as its point of departure 
the study of Greek philosophy (p, 248). The Logos became the 
intermediary, the mediator between God and inaii : the whole effort 
of Jewish thought was to increase the majesty and transcendence 
of God, Evil originated in matter or from the lower powers (p. 
226). The soul was regarded as being distinct from the body and 
aimed at freeing itself from matter, and at raising itself in the 
ecstatic state to union with the Logos, the revelation of God, Divine 
bliss would be the portion of all the righteous : nationalism dis- 
appears, and ritualism loses its significance. This religious 
philosophy, “ embodying an attractive syncretism ” {p, 229), made 
great headway among the Grceco-Romans and largely overcame 
anti-Semitic prejudices. Moreover, at this period Jewish propa- 
ganda was extremely active : the Jews presented their religion, 
with its one God and its moral law, as the true pure religion, 
the religion without images, one anight say ‘ the worship in spirit 
and m truth ’ ; such a religion was a perfect answer to the 

7 ieed of questing souls who were not in search of “ violent emotions 
and the phantasmagoria of the mysteriesP 

But, on the other hand, this mysticism of Oriental origin, which 
in Greece had become predominant in the mysteries, in spite of the 
fact that it was at first repulsed by the ‘‘ state religion, penetrated 
into Judaism, not only in Jewish settlements among Gentiles, hut 
also into Palestinian Judaism, Boulanger has discussed from the 
point of view of Hellenism the process of syncretism which was 
destined to amalgamate and fuse Hebrew monotheism with all the 
Oriental cults in the crucible where beliefs of every kind were being 
tested, Guignebert emphasizes ‘‘ the essetiti ally Jewish syncretism ’’ 
{p. 242), which, to a greater extent than the pagan syncretism, seems 
to have survived in early Christianity ; he insists on thedmportanee 
of a syncretistic gnosis which occupied itself with speculations on 
‘‘ the birth, organization, government, and life of the Cosmos f 
and which, no doubt, also looked forward to a Saviour {p, 245). 
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He sJiorjcs the part played by the Jews of the dispersion in this 
soteriological movement, a vague and broad harmonization of the 
dreams of all the enthusiasts who looked forward to “ the fulness 
of the times’^ In these sects, these exclusive circles which “ be- 
lieved themselves to be the depositaries of absolute Truth and, of 
Salvation,'' we may find the true explanation of Christianity ; 
among these almost heretical sects, but also among the unsatisfied 
GentUe masses, “ the Jewish Messiah assumed the complexion of 
a Soter and rose inevitably to the status of absolute divinity ” 
(p. 260). The Jewish seed was fertilized in Hellenistic soil, and 
it was in Antioch that the Christians first received their name. 

The Talmud represents the fence of recalcitrant Judaism, while 
the Gospel, in so far as it reflects Jesus, expresses and completes 
all the purest and most human elements in the Prophets, but in 
so far as it is the work of its compilers it expresses and completes 
the process of syncretism. 

It would not be possible to find in historical literature a more 
vivid picture or a subtler psychological study of this extraordinary 
epoch. 

Professor Guignebert has subjected all the sources and all 
modern works on the subject to a critical analysis, while his con- 
structive efforts are marked by an extreme caution. We observe 
with gratitude that he never hesitates to recognize difficulties and 
obscurities, and to indicate necessary reservations and unsolved 
problems. “ We must beware of making clear and precise state- 
ments about things which often remain vague arid obscure ” ; 
“ We do not really know . . ; “ Here we must once again 

confess our ignorance ” ; and with regard to an open question he 
says, “ I much fear that it will long remain so, possibly for ever." 

No historian has fulfilled his task who does not consciously 
distinguish between what is established, what is probable, what may 
be set aside for the time being, and what will probably never be 
known : it is his first duty to make clear what is uncertain and 
what is missing in his work. It is this characteristic which dis- 
tinguishes scientific history from the historical romance, and even 
from historical narrative. 


HENRI BERR. 



THE JEWISH WORLD IN 
THE TIME OF JESUS 

FROM THE PROPHETS TO JESUS 

INTRODUCTION 

JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

Judaism about the Time oe Jesus 

J ESUS was born among Jews on Jewish soil, and his message 
was for Jews alone. In its origin, therefore, and in so far 
as it is dependent on its traditional founder, Christianity must 
be considered a Jewish phenomenon. 'When Jesus ended his 
ministry, it \vas not yet a religion, but at least it was the em- 
bodiment of a great hope. Jews first carried it into Greek soil, 
where an extraordinary success awaited it, and there, too, it 
found its first home in the hearts of Jews, or of those who were 
already influenced and prepared for its reception by Jewish 
propaganda. Finally it was only under the protection of the 
privileges which the Jewish nation had acquired in the Empire 
that the first Christian communities were able to spring up 
and take root without exciting the suspicion of the Roman 
authorities. 

Even after the “ heresy of the Nazarenes,” as the Jews 
came to call it, had become an independent religion, Judaism 
never ceased to influence it, either directly or by the hostile 
reaction which it created.^ 

Indeed, not only has the Jewish Bible been preserved as the 
Sacred Book, the Bible of the Christian Church, but the liturgi- 
cal traditions, the forms of W'orship, and even the religious 
customs of the Jews have all left a deep imprint on Christian 
life.2 

^ CCLXF, 248 ff., makes a special effort to define this influence of 
Judaism on Christianity after the two religions became separated. 

* W. 0. E. Oesterley, The Jewish Background of the Christian Liturgy, 
London, 1925. Cf. IV. 

J.W.T.J. 1 B 
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INTRODUCTION 

The verv hostility of the early Church to the synagogue, 
and the tenacity with which the Christian clergy sought to 
guard against any possible invasion of the Jewish spirit or of 
Jewish propaganda, were often determining factors in the 
decisions and even in the development of the institutions of 
the Christian ChurchJ 

These are the established facts, obvious to anyone who has 
made a careful study of Israel at the period just before the 
Christian era, w^hich led to the conclusion, once generally 
accepted, that Christianity was nothing more than a Hellenized 
Judaism. In 1860 Michel Nicolas could ^vrite : — '' Christianity 
sprang from the bosom of Judaism ; if it has any direct and 
immediate antecedents, it is there that we must seek them ” — thus 
alleging his interest in Christianity as his motive for under- 
taking a study of the Religious Doctrines of the Jews^ Towards 
the end of his life Renan still maintained that “ the whole develop- 
ment of Christianity had its roots in the Judaism of the first and 
second centuries before ChrisV ^ He also claimed that “ the 
countries which were the first to surrender to primitive Christianity 
were those which Judaism had already conquered during the two 
or three centuries before Jesus ChrisC^ ^ 

Today the position does not seem quite so simple. Un- 
doubtedly the seed sown by Jesus was Jewish seed, and its 
earliest growth was Jewish, but the fostering earth, which 
nourished it with life-giving juices till it became first a vigorous 
saphng and then a mighty tree, was a Hellenistic soil in which 
Greece and the East mingled their fertilizing elements. That 
it w-as at Antioch that the new religion first received its name, 
and that it was in the metropolis of the Hellenistic world that 
the Nazarenes were first called Christians, is a fact of profound 
symbolic significance.^ 

It may well be that many Hellenistic influences did not 
reach Christianity directly but rather by way of the Judaism 
of which they had already made a partial conquest. This 
consideration is enough in itself to conjure up a picture of 

^ XLVn, i, 277 ff, ; 304 jg^. 2 CCLXXX, preface, p. 1. 

* LXXI, V, 380. ^ LXXI, v, 222. 

^ The first Christians called themselves by names in use among the 
sects of that time, such as the elect {sk^s^ctoI : Rom. viii. 33 ; xvi. 13 ; 
CoL iii. 12 ; 2 Tim. ii. 10), the saints \dyioi : Rom. viii. 27 ; xv, 25), the 
faithful (niOToi ; Col. i. 2 ; Ephes. i. 1), the disciples {/uadrjTai : Acts ix. 
26 ; xi. 26), the brethren {ddsXcpoC : Gal. i. 2 ; 1 Cor. v. 11 ; Phil. i. 14), 
or any other designation of the same sort (c/. DACL, i, under Chretien) > 
In a passage from Acts (xi. 26) we learn that it was at Antioch that the 
disciples took the name of Christians {Loisy, Actes, 4T0) or were called 
Christians (iydvsro . . . • • • rovg juadrjrdg xQiGTLavodg). There 

is no reason for questioning this evidence. 
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JUDAISM AND CHRISTIANITY 

Judaism which would have astonished Nicolas and, no doubt, 
even Renan himself. As w^e observe the contamination of the 
Jewish world by the Hellenistic East, and perhaps even by the 
true East itself, w^e can no longer think of it as a domain straitly 
enclosed by the thick and thorny fence of legalism. It is not 
wEoUy confined within the wider boundaries of the post-exilic 
citings of the Old Testament, the Deuterocanonical books, as 
much Alexandrine as Jewish, and the xlpocryphal books, but 
even extends beyond that larger field wEere Josephus and Philo 
are our guides. 

We must, therefore, include under the name of Judaism the 
whole vast but confused and heterogeneous complex of ideas, 
beliefs, feelings, tendencies, customs and observances, differing 
according to age and source, which characterized the Jews — or at 
least some of the J ews — of the period just before the birth of Jesus. 
And w^e have to consider, not only the inhabitants of Palestine 
itself, but also those Israelite groups which w^ere scattered over 
the Grseco- Oriental world, for, if it be admitted that Hellenism 
exerted most of its influence on Christianity through the medium 
of Judaism, the Judaism in question is that which flourished 
outside Palestine, the Judaism growing on Greek soil. To all 
appearance the Jewish activities which had the wddest, the 
deepest, and the most lasting effect on Christianity emanated 
from the environment of the Dispersion.^ Was not Paul him- 
self a Jew of Tarsus in Cilicia? 

In this volume we shall attempt to give an account of the 
Jewish world of Palestine into w^hich Jesus was born and in 
which he lived. We shall then go on to discuss the meaning 
of the Judaism of the Dispersion — ^the Diaspora — the environ- 
ment in which Christianity became aware of itself and began to 
achieve its destiny. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

A complete bibliography of the subject may be found in the works of 
Schiirer and Juster, referred to below. I shall only mention here a few 
particularly useful books. In the notes I shall limit myself, as far as 
possible, to those books w^bich are most easily accessible to the reader, 

(A) Soxjuces. I. The Hebrew Bible ; Biblia hebraica edit., Kittel, 
Leipzig, 1913. Greek. — H. B. Swete, Old Testament in Greek according 
to the Septuagint, Cambridge, 1887-94. Translations. — {a) French : A. 
Crampon, La Sainte Bible (2nd ed.), Paris, 1905 ; La Bible du Centenaire 
(V) (in course of publication) ; (6) German : Kautzseh (XLVIII) ; (c) 
English : The Revised Version. 

All the information needed for a careful study of the text is to be found 


1 CCXCI7, i, 193 ; CCLXXXW, 216 ff. ; CCLVm, XVI (a letter from 
Pfleiderer to the author). 
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in L Gautier, Introduction d PAncien Testament, Paris, 1914 ; C. Steuer- 
na^^el Lehrbiich der Emleitung in den Alten Testament m%t einem Anhang 
li&er die Apokrypken mid Pseudepigraphen, Tubingen, 1912 ; W. Nowack, 
Hand Kommentar Zum Alien Testament, Gottingen, 1894 et seq., 13 
volumes, each volume forming a separate work, by a well-known specialist. 
II. The Targumim and the Midrashini : see Articles in DB and JE. 
Ill The Talmud : all the necessary information is in Strack, 
Einieitun^ in den Talmud (4th ed.), Leipzig, 1908 ; new edition, 1930 ; 
Oesterley and Box, CCXCIX, parts I and II ; J. Derenbourg, article 
Tal'm:ud\ii the Enc. des Sciences religieuses, Paris, 1882, yol. xii ; M. J. 
Schwab, Le Talmud de Jerusalem, vol. i (2nd ed.), Paris, 1890. 

IV. The Apocryphal Books : everything essential is to be found in 
EB, DB and €E under Apocrypha, texts, translations and commentaries ; 
Fabricius, Codex pseudepigraphicus Veteris Testamenti, 2 vols., Hamburg, 
1713 and 1723 ; CCLXIX, German translation with notes and com- 
ments ; CCLW, the same in English. Martin is publishing a similar 
work in French under the title, Les Apocryphes de PAncien Testament. 
Finally there are : LXXV, iii, par. 32 ; V. L. Couard, Die religidsen und 
sittUchen Anschauungen der Alttestamentlichen Apokryphen und Pseudeqn- 
graphen. Giitersloh, 1907. 

V. Contemporary Authors, (a) Josephus : B. Niese, Flavii Josephi 
Opera, 6 vols., Berlin, 1888-95 ; French translation XLVI in course of 
publication; English translation, The Works of Flavius Josephus, W. 
Whiston (re-edited by Margoliouth), New York, n.d. Other trans- 
lations are noted in LXXV, i, 101 ff. (b) Philo : L. Cohn and P. 
Wendland, Philonis Alexandrini Opera, Berlin, from 1895 ; German 
translation, Cohn, Die Werke Philos von Alexandrien, Breslau, from 
1909 et seq. (unfinished). 

(B) Special Works. I. French : XIII ; LXXXIV ; LXXI ; 
XLVII (essential) ; CCLXXIV (part 3) ; III ; C. F. Jean, Le Milieu 
Uhlique avant J.-C., I, Paris, 1922; II, 1923; III, 1936. 

II. German : LXXV (1st edit, translated into English, New 
York, 1891, 7 vols.) is still the essential wmrk ; O. Holtzmann, Neutesta- 
mentliche Zeitgeschichte (2nd ed.), Tubingen, 1906 ; LXXIV ; CCXCI ; 
COLE ; CCLXXVm ; CCLHI (essential). 

III. English: LXni; CCLXVII ; CCLV ; CCLXXIX ; XXXIII. 
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THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
CONDITION OF PALESTINE 

CHAPTER I 

THE COUNTRIES OF PALESTINE 
I 

Palestine 

W HEN Jesus appeared in Israel the great mass of Jews were 
still living in Palestine. Palestine was a part of Sj’ria 
imder Roman rule, and comprised three main political di\'isions.^ 
To the south lay Judaea, “ gloomy Judaea,” as Renan calls 
it, a series of rocky plateaux furrowed by deep gorges, the chief 
of which, the valley of the lower Jordan, ends in the enclosed 
basin of the Dead Sea. Judaea lav between the Dead Sea and 
the Mediterranean, stretching down through Idumaea towards 
Sinai, and up past Samaria towards Carmel. After a.d. 6., 
when Augustus deposed Herod the Great’s son, Archelaus, on 
account of his shocking administration and intolerable tyranny, 
this region was under the direct rule of a Roman procurator. 

To the north Palestine embraced Galilee, consecrated by 
Gospel tradition as the birthplace of Jesus. This stretched 
between the Jordan Valley, which opened out round the Lakes 
of Huleh ® and Gennesaret, and Phoenicia, which abutted on 
Syria. It combined with Percea, the district beyond the lower 
Jordan (to nsgav rov norayov), to form the Tetrarchy of Herod 
Antipas, another son of Herod the Great, w'ho had his head- 
quarters there until Caligula exiled him to Lyons in a.d. 89., 
although Augustus had previously transferred the Greek cities 
of Peraea to the direct authority of the Governor of Syria. 

^ For a general description cf. LVII, 19-44. More technical details 
are given in Abel, Geographie de la Palestine, I, Paris, 1933, II, 1938, which 
also contains a fairly detailed analytical table. 

^ Nowadays most scholars have ceased to identify this lake with the 
waters of Merom (Joshua xi. 5 and 7). I therefore give the modem name. 

5 
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Lastly, on the north-east, lay the districts of Batancea, 
Gaulanitis, and Trachonitis, between the upper Jordan and the 
SjTian desert, which were all grouped under the rule of a third 
Herod, Philip. These areas contained Jewish colonies, but were 
not themselves really Jewish. Philip, a prince with definite 
Hellenistic leanings, was even able to have a coinage struck 
with his image, which he would not have dared to do if the 
Jewish element had been dominant in his states. 

Moreover, the inhabitants of Palestine were far from being 
all Israelites. Apart from the various not inconsiderable Semitic 
elements, Arabs to the south, and Phoenicians towards the 
coast, numbers of Greeks had landed at seaboard towns, such 
as Berytus, Tyre, Sidon, Ptolemais, Caesarea and J oppa, or had 
come south from the Hellenized parts of Syria in the days of 
the Seleucids, and had settled in different parts of the country. 
But although they were well received by the Herodian princes, 
they did not find Judaea or the neighbouring states very attrac- 
tive, apart from the coast towns. They got no sympathy or 
encouragement from the genuinely Jewish population, which 
was too dense to allow them a really comfortable existence in its 
midst. Nor could this lean and barren land offer either resources 
for their enterprise, or an adequate means of livelihood. On 
the other hand they formed large settlements in Galilee, espec- 
ially in the busy and flourishing towns of Bethsaida, Capernaum, 
and Magdala, on the shores of the Lake of Gennesaret ; and a 
httle later they colonized Tiberias. Already they had peopled 
Persea, especially its northern section known as the Deca^polis, 
or the Ten Cities, south-east of the Lake, where they had 
enjoyed special privileges from Rome ever since 63 B.c. ; and 
finally, they had formed important settlements in Philip’s 
Tetrarchy, through which ran the roads connecting Damascus 
with the coast. 

It is necessary to get a clear idea of these countries of 
Palestine, since they not only constitute the setting of the 
Gospel story, but they give us its atmosphere, and throw its 
incidents into such clear relief that they have even been called 
the Fifth Gospel^ 

^ There is a bibliography of this subject in LXXV, i, section 2 b, and 
in F.-M. Abel, Geographic de la Palestine, i. — Smith, Historical Geography 
of the Holy Land (4th edit.). New York, 1907 ff. ; M. Bruckner, Das 
Fiinfte Evangelium, das heilige Land, Tubingen, 1910 ; C. Foster Kent, 
Biblical Geography and History, London, 1911, especially chaps, xxiii and 
xxiv ; Ph. J. Baldensperger, The Immovable East, London, 191S ; V. 
Schvoebel, Die Landesnatur Palastinas, erster Teil, Leipzig, 1914 ; G. 
Dalman, Les itineraires de Jesus, Paris, 1930. A good deal of interest 
will be found in Fr. Robert Koeppel, S. J., Palastina. Die Landschaft in 
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II 

Galilee 

The familiar claim that Galilee has not changed since ancient 
times is ill founded. We have only to compare Galilee as it is 
today with the descriptions given by ancient writers to realize 
the extent of Turkish ravages. Nevertheless, what "we may call 
the character of the country has not suffered any profound 
change, and the environment of the Gospels — that is, the 
environment which the three Sjmoptic Gospels reflect — still 
persists in the daily life and ordinary customs of the people, 
even to the present day. A traveller who reaches Palestine 
with his mind full of the scenes of the Gospel narrative will 
find those scenes re-enacted before his eyes so faithfully as to 
leave little to the imagination.^ 

It is perhaps unnecessary to describe the whole of Palestine, 
since it does not all concern Jesus directly, but we must at 
least glance at Galilee where he w'-as born and grew up.^ 

At the time of the conquest and division of the Promised 
Land, the southern part of Galilee fell to the lot of the tribes 
of Naphtali and Asher, the northern part to those of Zebulon 
and Issachar, according to tradition.® Later on Solomon must 
have held the district as a private possession since he seems to 
have given twenty Galilean cities to Hiram, King of Tyre, as 
payment for the costly materials the latter supplied for the 
construction of the Temple and the royal Palace.^ But in the 
eighth century b.c. the Assyrians of Tiglathpileser extended 
their conquests to the south of Syria, and seized the territory 
of Naphtali, dispossessing its rightful occupants, though whether 
by massacre, deportation, expulsion or voluntary exile, or by 
aU four methods at once, is not clear. ^ In any case genuine 
Jews do not seem to have been very numerous in any part of 

Karten und Bildern, Tubingen, 192S, and the collection of photographs 
called Da^ heilige Land, Munich, 192T. For maps consult Hermann 
Guthe, Bibelatlas (2nd edit.), Leipzig, 1927. 

^ C/. in particular A. Mitrie Rihhany, The Syrian Christ, Melrose, 
1921. 

2 In addition to the books mentioned in note 1, p. 6, see Merrill, Galilee 
in the time of Christ, London, 1891 ; the article on Galilee in EB (which 
gives a good map) ; LXXVIE, particularly hook I, chaps, vii and -viii ; 
Bertholet, HI, chap, i, and CCLXXII, SSI ff. 

® Joshua xii. 28 ; xx. 7 ; xxi. 82. According to Judges i. 30-3, the 
invaders did not drive out the original inhabitants, but agreed to accept 
tribute from them. The Israelites cannot have been so very numerous. 

* 1 Fungs ix. 10 ff. 

5 2 Kings XV. 29, only speaks of deportation to Assyria. 
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this northern region of Palestine. Be that as it may, their 
place was soon filled by the neighbouring Phcenicians and 
Aramaeans, until the Jews fell into the habit of calling this lost 
territory Galil-lia-Goyim or the Circle of the Gentiles.'^ They did 
not renounce their claim to it but they do not seem to have 
made any attempt to re-establish their rights until the end of 
the Persian period. ^ 

They did not succeed until the time of the Maccabees in 
the course of the second century b.c.® The Jews had com- 
pletely regained possession long before the birth of Jesus ; the 
former Gentile inhabitants had either accepted circumcision or 
moved elsew'here,* and the country was referred to simply as 
Gain, the Circle, or Galilee. 

It was not of any great extent, measuring something like 
fifty miles from north to south and twenty-two from east to 
west. It fell naturally into two distinct divisions, called by 
Josephus ® Lower Gahlee (ij xdrco FahXaia) to the south, and 
Upper Galilee {rj dvco FaZdala) to the north. Lower Galilee 
is a land of plateaus and hills whose highest points scarcely 
reach 2,000 feet. Between them lie small fertile plains, like 
those of Zebulon and Tofan, and they fall away to the west 
towards the plain of Jezreel, the Esdraelon of the Greeks, which 
means the Sowing of God (literally, God sows). Northward, 
about the latitude of the coastal town of Ptolemais, the country 
is traversed by a deep depression, through which rivers flow 
in opposite directions, some towards the bay of Acre, and some 
to the Lake of Tiberias. Beyond this depression lies Upper 
Galilee. Its moimtains are not particularly high — the crowning 
peaks are under 4,000 feet— but they are huddled closely to- 
gether and are fairly rugged. Rain is not scarce, owing to the 
neighbourhood of Lebanon which attracts the clouds, hence the 
soil is fertile and trees grow readily.® In ancient times, walnuts, 
figs, vines and palms, and all the Mediterranean fruit-trees, 
flourished there. Their quality and abundance were renowned 
throughout Palestine and made Galilee the centre of an active 
trade.’ 


1 Isaiah viii. 23. Joshua xx. 7; xxi. 32 ; 1 Kings ix. 11 ; 1 Chron. vi. 
76, have simply Galil. 

‘ CCLXXVni, ii, 420, note 3. 

® 21-3, on Simon’s expedition to Galilee to bring back the 

Jemsh settiers whose position there still seemed to him insecure. 

* Jos., B.J,, lii, 2. 

nf ^ ^ general description 

ot the mountains, see Abel, Geographie, 59 ff, ; 75 ff. ; 349 ff • for lakes 
and waterways, 1S7 ff. ; 447. 

® Jos,, B.J,, iii, 2, notes this. 


’ LXXVI, 151. 
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Josephus was astonished at the richness of Galilee J It must 
be confessed that the present aspect of the country does not 
entirely justify his enthusiasm, but even allowing for a slight 
exaggeration into which the contrast with sun-baked Judaea 
may have led him, he may well have found Galilee a gracious 
and fertile country where life was pleasant and easy. On this 
point both ancient and modern witnesses are agreed.^ 

A pilgrim from the w^est, w^ho visited Galilee in the sixth 
century, was scarcely less enthusiastic than Josephus had been. 
He wrote, “ It is a paradisal country, rivalling Egypt in its grain 
and cereals, and, although so small, surpassing her in wine and 
oil and fruit, Nowadays the aqueducts built by the Romans 
have long been in ruins, dead trees have not been replaced 
because the land-ovmers feared to add to their already crushing 
burden of taxation, fields lie fallow and empty ; yet still in 
April the land near the ruins of Capernaum and Chorazin is 
covered with a marvellous mantle of flowers, billowing out to 
the oleanders of the wretched wadis. Around its little mountain 
towns like Nazareth or Cana, olives, figs and vines grow sturdily 
enough wherever they can find a drop of moisture for their 
roots. Everywhere tranced nature waits for human industry 
to call it back to life, and gives the impression that if it had not 
been frustrated by centuries of almost incredible neglect it 
would never have fallen asleep. The success achieved by the 
recent efforts of a few Zionist colonies in the plain of Jezreel, 
and by various religious orders (notably German Lazarists) and 
Jemsh settlers on the plain of Gennesaret, north-west of the 
Lake, is enough to prove how^ quickly this soil, abandoned for 
hundreds of years to grazing sheep, or feebly scratched here 
and there by the ploughshares of indolent Arabs or Bedouins, 
would respond to suitable agricultural methods. 

Such a country, surrounded as it was by barren and intract- 
able lands, naturally attracted a large population.^ Josephus 
tells us it contained fifteen fortified towns and 204< \dllages, 
the least of which numbered 15,000 souls ! Of course this is 
an absurd exaggeration, but it is one which the author would 
not have ventured if his first impression of the actual density 
of the population had not given him grounds for it. And the 
ruins which still strew the countryside bear witness to a pros- 
perity that must once have been considerable. 

1 Jos., B.J., iii, 3, 2 ; iii, 10, 8 ; Vita, 45. 

2 CCCI, 64 ; von Soden, Faldstina (3rd edit.), Leipzig, 1911, p. 12 ; 
J. Revel, Chez nos ancetres, Paris, 1888, p. 119. Cf, Ch. Guignebert, 
Vie cachee de Jesus, p. 172, note 4. 

3 Jos., B,J., iii, 2 ; Vita, 45. 
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The Galileans were an active, hard-working and energetic 
people who were not content to live merely on the fruits of the 
earth and of the Lake, which was rich in fish.i They drew 
large profits from the great merchant caravans which passed 
through the country on their way from the coast to the Trans- 
jordan district. The west bank of the Lake, where two trade 
routes met, was the economic centre of the whole district. 
Here lay several towns that are often mentioned in the Gospels, 
though not always with approval; Chorazin, Capernaum, 
Magdala, and further south, within reach of some famous hot 
springs and in what Josephus tells us is the very best part of 
Galilee av y.Qatiaroig rfjg FaMaiag ^ — Tiberias.® But when 
Jesus was born Tiberias had not yet come into being. It was 
not till A.D. 26 that Herod Antipas founded it, and its name 
was a compliment to the Emperor Tiberius. It was built on 
the site of an ancient necropolis, which made it unclean for 
the Israehtes, so it was populated by foreigners — not all of the 
best class — and seemed more like a Greek city. Many Jews 
finally abandoned their scruples and settled there, attracted 
by the opulence of the place and delighted by its amenities, 
but it seems improbable that Jesus ever visited the city. 

The population of Galilee was very mixed, although Jewish 
in external appearance owing to the fact that strangers residing 
there tended to adopt Jewish customs (with more or less 
sincerity and good will), in order to live more easily among 
the Jews, who were intolerant of foreign ways. This is why 
the Judaeans, proud of their own alleged racial purity, rather 
looked down on the Galileans as half-breeds, more or less under 
suspicion of defilement.* From our point of view these people 
stand out as being strikingly unlike the rest of the Jews. 
The special nature of their country and the little labour needed 
to extract an abundant livelihood from it,® their motley racial 
character, their habitual contact with travellers from other 
lands, and their comparative remoteness from Jerusalem, all 
combined to set them apart from the remainder of the Israelites. 

^ The name Bethsaida means the house of the fisheries (cf, LXXVT, 
154 jOf.) ; it was a town on the north bank of the lake. As for Magdala, 
its real name, Magdal Nounaiya^ should be rendered the Magdal of the 
fishes, 

2 Jos., Ant,, xviii, 2, 3 ; B,J., ii, 9, 1. 

3 IXXV, i (4th edit.), 433 ; ii (3rd edit.), 169 jJT. ; LXXVI, 131. 

^CCCI, 22; LXXV, ii, 20; XXV, ii, 264 jgr.; LXXVI, 131. 

5 The country would never have produced much of its own accord, 
as a glance at its present condition proves. There are no trees left in the 
Garden of Gennesaret. Schwalm (LXXVI, 151) reckons one palm tree at 
El-Mejdel and three or four at Tiberias, but this is an understatement : 
I counted at least ten between Tiberias and Capernaum. 
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They had the reputation of being gay and optimistic, kindly, 
and even generousd Peasants for the most part, they led 
simple, healthy lives, scarcely touched by the intellectual 
problems that perplexed the inhabitants of Judaea. Their 
religion was simpler and less troubled by speculation than that 
of their neighbours to the south, who were somew^hat con- 
temptuous of their simple faith. ^ They were firm in their 
allegiance to the nationalist ideals of Israel, and this stout 
patriotism might easily be regarded as disaffection^ 

Nevertheless there was one blemish in this idylhc picture. The 
Galileans were not all above suspicion, and at the time of Jesus 
the mountain fastnesses of Upper Galilee still harboured brig- 
ands whom an inadequate police force was unable to suppress d 
These outlaws found the spoil of passing caravans or of lonely 
farms at the edge of the plain exceedingly tempting. More- 
over, all the people of Palestine had the reputation of taking 
readily to brigandage by land or sea.^ So much so, that it 
seems to have been a condition of reception among the Essenes 
that the novice should swear that he would not turn bandit d 

It has been written,*^ “ If TJmbria is the key to St, Francis, 
Galilee is in a sense the key to Jesus of Nazareth,^ ^ It is certainly 
not a key that vill open all the locked doors that confront our 
curiosity, but it is not to be despised. The atmosphere of 
Galilee offers valuable assistance to him who seeks to visualize 
the external features of Jesus’ personality, and may even aid 
in the understanding of the spirit and character of his teaching. 
If the Prophet had been born in the harsh region of the south, 
in the midst of toil and hardship, anxiety and unrest, the 
fragments of his life and teaching that remain would create a 
very different impression of the man. It is not without signi- 
ficance perhaps that while the Judaism of Galilee brought forth 
Jesus and the Gospels, the Judaism of Judaea produced John 
the Baptist and the Talmud.® 

1 This doubtless accounts for the Rabbinical eulogy- cited by Sehwalm 
(158), viz, : The Galileans care more for honour than for wealth. 

2 LXXVI, 131 ff, Cf. John, vii, 52 : i6e otl sk Tijg rW.cZatag TtQO(p7]r7]g 
ovK iyeCgsrcaL. 

3 CCLXVn, i, 290. 

^ CCCI, 171; Jos., Ant, xvii, 10, 4 ff. ; Vita, 11. 

® XLVn, ii, 202 ff. ® Jos., B.J., ii, 8, 7. 

’ Cheyne, in EB, art. Galilee, col. 1631, § 6. 

® ii (3rd edit.), 20 ; CCCI, 67. Naturally this method of 

approach leads to misconceptions if carried too far. The character of 
John the Baptist does correspond to the tendencies of a certain section 
of the Judaeans, but we do not know his exact background. On Judaea, 
see J. Jeremias, Jerusalem zur Zeit Jesu, Eine Kulturgeschichte, 
Untersuchung zur neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte, 2 vols,, 1927. 



CHAPTER II 


THE SOURCES 
I 

Late Judaism 

A ny attempt to consider this problem statically would be 
doomed to failure, because the precise dating of social 
conditions, and especially of religious conditions, is scarcely 
ever possible ; and in any case we can only arrive at the true 
character of the facts in question, their meaning and scope, 
by an inquiry into their origins. The obvious difficulty of 
this method should not prevent us from making the attempt. 
Life is manifested in movement ; hence it is movement, trans- 
formation, in a word evolution, that we must try to capture in 
this survey of the Palestinian world, and we should have little 
hope of understanding the problem on the basis of a rigid 
chronology. 

The Germans have a convenient term for the Judaism of the 
period which we are about to study. They call it das Spdt- 
judentum. This may be rendered in English by the term Late 
Judaism, by analogy with the Early and Late Roman Empire. 
Late Judaism refers to the 250 years of existence of the Jewish 
State “ as opposed to the ancient history of the people of IsraeV ^ 
And the Jewish world does indeed undergo such a profound 
transformation during this time that it is no longer comparable 
with its former state before the Babylonian Captivity. 

Let us first of all take stock of the various available sources 
for the history of Late Judaism and see how much help we may 
expect from them.^ 

It is an artificial distinction which separates sources dealing 
with religious history from those concerned with politics, for 

1 ccixyi, i, 27 . 

“For bibliography see LXXV, i (4th edit.), 10-31 (archaeology, 
chronology, numismatics and epigraphy); iii (3rd edit.), 135-562 
(literatme) ; dso XLVII, i, 1-179, and CCLm, 47-52. Cf. Gunkel, 
Israilitische Literatur in Die Kultur der Gegenwart, vii, Leipzig, 1906, 
51-102, and CCLIH, 6-47. 
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in such an environment and in such an age there was nothing 
that w^as not in some way coimected with religion. It is there- 
fore merely for the sake of clearness that I propose to separate 
the documents mainly concerned with the political aspect of 
Jewish life from those which deal with its religious aspect. All 
I shall do in the way of amplification will be to note an occasional 
name or date and to fix accurately the few landmarks that are 
absolutely necessary for the understanding of our problem. 


II 

Tee Remains oe the Historical Literature 

Of all the wealth of literature, Jewish, Greek, and even 
Latin, produced during this period, only fragments remain. 
Many works are only known by their titles, or by a few meagre 
fragments ; and no doubt an even greater proportion has 
disappeared completely, leaving no trace. At the present time 
our principal, indeed almost our sole sources of information 
are the two Books of the Maccabees and the works of Josephus. 
Such scanty additions as are possible come first from Greek 
and Latin historical writings which deal with this period and 
then from the Rabbinical literature whose chronology is so 
uncertain that it must be used with great caution. 

In Aramaic maqqaba means ‘‘ hammer,” while maqqabi is the 
hammerer.” Hence, when Judas, the third son of Mattathias 
and the head of the Jewish State from 165-161 b.c., w^as sur- 
named Maccabceus^ it was because he had caused the enemies 
of Israel to feel the crushing weight of his arm. In the same 
w^ay Charlemagne’s grandfather, Charles, who conquered the 
Arabs at Poitiers, received the name of MarteL The epithet 
remained in the family of Judas, and was used on several 
occasions to honour those who championed the Jewish faith 
against the Greeks. Jewish writers sometimes refer to the 
First Book of Maccabees ^ as the Book of the Easmonceans, 
because the grandfather of Mattathias was called Ehashmon 
(Greek ^ Aaa}i(jovaiog = Asmonseus, or Hasmonseus.^ All his 
successors are included under this designation).^ 

The First Book of Maccabees covers the period from 175- 

^ Cf. B. Niese, Kritik der beiden Makkabderbiichery Berlin, 1899. 

2 Jos., AnLy xii, 6, 1. 

^ C/. LXXV, i, 32 ff. ; iii, 139 jgT. ; 159 ff. ; EB, art. Maccabees (First 
Book) and Maccabees (Second Book ) ; CCLXIX, i, 24 ff, Les Livres 
apocryphes de VAncien Testament, published by the Societe biblique de 
Paris in 1909, anonymously, is the best French translation. 
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135 B.C., the second from 175-161. Hence 1 Maccabees starts 
with the accession of Antiochus Epiphanes in 175 and ends 
with the death of Simon, the third of the Maccabees, in 135. 
It is a record of military and political history, given in chrono- 
locrical order. The author is unknown. We can only infer 
that he was an ardent patriot and of Palestinian origin, since 
he gives many details which could only be of interest to some- 
one who knew the country well. He may not have taken an 
active part himself in the events he chronicles, but he certainly 
knew those who did, and he delights in political discussion. In 
accordance with his strong Hasmoncean feeling he speaks well of 
the High Priest throughout the book.^ 

The redaction of the book must have taken place after the 
accession of John Hyrcanus, in 135 b.c., since this prince is 
mentioned in xvi, 23-4, and before 63 b.c., the date of Pompey’s 
activities in Jerusalem, for the author would not have spoken 
so highly of the Romans if he had known of their outrage on 
the Holy City. All things considered, the work may be assigned 
to the period between 100 and 70 b.c. 

It was written first in Aramaic and then translated into 
Greek, not without undergoing certain changes in the process, 
if we accept the view that the version used by Josephus differed 
somewhat from ours.^ This, however, is not certain. The 
author made use chiefly of first-hand information and the 
traditions which he had collected himself. He added several 
official documents, and alludes on at least two occasions (ix, 22 
and xvi, 24) to earlier writings known to him.^ He was evidently 
not without literary experience, and even shows some skill in 
the presentation of his material. 

The man himself gives the impression of being a good Jew, 
pious and honourable, somewhat credulous, but conscientious 
and moderate in his judgments. In speaking of the enemies 
of Israel he shows a restraint which is unusual in one of his 
race. He is dehberately silent on occasion ; for instance, he 
does not breathe a word about the frightful scandal caused by 
the impious behaviour of the two High Priests, Jason and 
Menelaus ; but at least he does not try to give false impressions, 
or to fill the gaps with inventions of his own. We may not feel 

^ 1 Macc. V. 62 ; xiii. 3 ; xiv. 25 ; xvi. 2 ; etc. 

2 Destinon, Die Quellen des Josephus, 1882, p. 8 jQT. Only the Greek 
version has survived. 

^ We read in ix, 22, that “ the rest of the acts of Judas . . which made 
Mm famous, have not been written,"" from which we may assume the exist- 
ence of written documents used by our author to substantiate his narra- 
tive. xvi, 24, indicates that other acts of John Hyrcanus are written in 
the book of his priesthood. 
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complete confidence in the documents he quotes or the figures 
he supplies or the speeches he reports, but the same reservation 
applies to all ancient historians, even the most famous. He 
resembles them and can bear comparison with them. 

We cannot say as much for the author of the Second Book of 
Maccabees. It purports to be an abridged version of a work 
by Jason of Cjn*ene, of which we know nothing from any other 
source.^ But, as 2 Maccabees has every appearance of being a 
rhetorical amplification rather than a summary, it would not be 
surprising if its alleged model existed only in the author’s 
imagination. He w^as probably an Egyptian Jew whose 
motive for WTiting was rather the desire to edify Ms Greek- 
speaking co-religionists than to preserve a record of events. 
Greek was his mother tongue ; he wrote it with care and 
discrimination, and not without success. He leaves us com- 
pletely ill the dark as to his personal history, but his violent 
hatred of foreigners, his theocratic convictions, his strict 
legalism, and Ms belief in the resurrection of the dead, aU 
suggest that he was an adherent of the Pharisaic movement.^ 

The date of the w^ork is very uncertain. Josephus did not 
know it, but both Philo {Quod omnis pwhus liber) and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrew's (xi, 35 jf.) had read it. 
We shall perhaps not be very far wrong in assigning it to the 
end of the first century b.c. Its sources (or those of Jason 
of Cyrene) are unknown. The author did not use 1 Maccabees, 
for he omits or transposes many of the events there chronicled 
and show's various other discrepancies, particularly in the 
chronology. We have reason to think that, even if the alleged 
book of Jason did exist, it w'as merely compiled from oral 
and untrustworthy traditions. "Whenever 1 Maccabees and 2 
Maccabees disagree the presumption is in favour of the former. 
2 Maccabees must be read with caution. 

Little will be said here of two other w'orks concerned with 
the same family, 8 and 4 Maccabees, because neither of them 
deals with our particular period. 3 Maccabees is a kind of brief 
historical romance, compiled between a.d. 1 and 70, and appar- 
ently intended for the edification of the Jews of Egypt. 4 
Maccabees is not really a narrative at all, but a philosopMcal 
dissertation wMch asserts the sovereignty of reason over the 
passions. 

The same caution needed in the use of 2 Maccabees must 
also be used when w^e approach Josephus.^ 

^ On this Jason, cf. LXXV, iii (3rd edit.), S59 ff. 

2 2 Macc. vii. 9-11 ; xii. 48-5 ; xiv. 23, 29, 36, 46. 

® LXXV, i, 74 ff. ; XXV, ii, 364 ff. ; more recently, La queur , Der 
jiidiseher Hisioriker Flavius Josephus, Giessen, 1920 ; CCLXVXU (ini- 
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He was a Jew of Jerusalem, of priestly family, born in 
A D. 37 or 38, the first year of Caligula’s reign. According to 
his own account he showed such startling precocity that he 
was visited, at the age of fourteen, by the priests and “ elders ” of 
the city, w^ho came to ask him for explanations of certain points 
of the law. When he had made the round of all the Palestinian 
schools, learnt all that the Pharisees could teach him, imbibed 
the doctrines of the Sadducees, and exhausted the mysteries of 
the Essenes, he spent a further period of three years in the 
desert under the direction of a hermit named Banos. Before 
he was twenty he had accomplished this vast voyage of study 
and experience, and could henceforth establish himself securely 
in the safe harbour of Pharisaism. These unrestrained boastings 
are interesting because of the light they throw on what a Jew 
of that time, who wished to gain a reputation for piety and 
sacred learning, regarded as the best sources of information and 
religious experience. 

In A.D. 64, when Josephus was twenty-six, he was sent to 
Rome to plead for the liberation of two Pharisees who were 
imprisoned there. A Jewish comedian named Alityros pre- 
sented him to Poppaa, who was already well disposed towards 
the Synagogue. Thanks to her intervention he was successful 
in his mission, and received several handsome presents in 
addition. It is probable that on leaving Italy he took with 
him, if not any enduring devotion to Rome, at any rate a 
strong impression of the might of Rome, and the conviction 
that it would be madness for the Jews to challenge it. Hence, 
when, soon after he had retmned to his own country, the great 
revolt of 66 broke out, he took part in it with no illusions as 
to its outcome. But he did not on that account hold aloof 
from it, and in this he showed himself a true Jew. His reason 
told him that the adventure was foolish and doomed to disaster, 
but his heart whispered : “ Who knows ? It may be that 
Jahweh will intervene ! ” He was allotted the important and 
honourable duty of defending Galilee, probably through the 
favom of the High Priest, Joshua ben Gamala. He does not 
seem to have thrown himself very ardently into his task ; at 
any rate he failed. Trapped in the fortress of Jotapata, he 
surrendered on conditions which add no lustre to his reputation, 
and his conqueror Vespasian gave him an immediate welcome 

portant bibliography in appendix, p. 291) ; St. J. Thackeray, Josephus, the 
Man and the Historian, New York, 1929, mainly followed by Lagrange, 
LI, p. xi and Index. Bisler’s study, CCLXXXIX, i, 3 ff.. Her Streit um 
das sogenannte Testamentum Flavianum, must also be taken into account 
in spite of its peculiar angle of approach. 
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which bears witness both to his friendship with Rome and to 
the zeal he had showm during the revolt. He was present in 
the Roman camp during the siege of Jerusalem and did his 
best to hasten the capitulation ^ of the city by haranguing its 
defenders from the foot of the walls. He clearly considered it 
a lost cause and feared that the Jews wmuld suffer for their 
obstinacy. 

After the Holy City had been taken and sacked, he judged 
it wiser not to expose himself to the vengeance of some over- 
zealous patriot, and follow^ed Titus back to Rome. The Emperor 
gave him hospitality there and after his death, according to 
Eusebius,*^ the Romans even put up a statue in honour of his 
memory. This reveals his character, w^hich was that of an 
intelligent realist, quick to seize and act on anything that 
would be to his own advantage. Whether the story of the 
statue is true or not (and if it is it only proves that he knew 
how to flatter his all-powerful protectors), it is a fact that he 
was accorded the honour of Roman citizenship and took the 
name of Flavius, as became an intimate of Vespasian and Titus. 
On the other hand, his compatriots looked on him as a common 
traitor, and felt only loathing for him. Even to the present 
day Jewish WTiters are quite uncompromising in the attitude 
they adopt towards him.^ In reality his case is rather a 
complex one. It is perfectly true that he became Romanized, 
just as it is true that he was Hellenized, writing in Greek and 
keeping abreast of Greek culture. But for all that he was not 
reaUy a Hellenist, that is, an Israelite transformed by his 
Gentile environment. His religion was much more alon to 
that of the Pharisees than of Philo. ^ Fundamentally he 
remained a Jew" — and, in certain respects, even a good Jew ; he 
was, in the gospel sense, a Herodian.^ No doubt he wTOte in 
his” own defence, and tried to w'hitew^ash his conduct, since his 
enemies w"ere so unscrupulous in their attacks. But his primary 
object in composing his wmrks w-as to clear the Jew"s from the 
contempt in which they were held in Rome ; and he believed 
that his conduct was governed by patriotic motives. 

In truth he w^as more a victim of circumstances than a 

^ He relates (in B.J., v, 13, 3) that on one occasion he nearly met his 
death from a stone w^hich one of the defenders hurled at him in reply. 

2 Eus., H,E., iii, 9. He probably died during the first few years of 
the second century, for the Vita dates from after the disappearance of 
Herod Agrippa II, the last of the Herodians, who died in a.d. 99 or 100. 

® Thus Graetz (XXV, ii, 401) accuses him of spitefully applauding 
when he witnessed the sufferings of the heroes. 

" CCLXV, 66, n. 1. 

^ CCLXVm, 33. 

J.W.T.J. 
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traitor, and it was his misfortune to be without illusions or 
self-sacrifice at a time which demanded the abandonment of 
both egoism and discretion. 

Of the four works from his pen that have survived, three 
form part of his plan for raising the Jews in the estimation of 
the cultured Romans. These are : (1) The Jewish War {mql 

rov "lovdalKov noXsfxov), in seven books, authorized for publica- 
tion by the Emperor ; (2) Jewish Antiquities 

^ Aqyaioloyia)^ a history of the Jewish people from their begin- 
nings to the time of the Great Rebellion, in twenty books ; (3) 
Conira A'pion (the Greek title is lost but must have been TtqoQ 
rovg ''EXXrjvag or tcsql rrjg ra>v ""lovdaccov aQ%ai6xrjXog)A an 
apologia for the Jewish race, inspired by the anti-Semitic 
insults of a Greek grammarian named Apion ; (4) The Life 
{^Xaoviov "IcoarjTiov which appears as an appendix to the 

Antiquities, is a personal defence dealing especially with the 
accusations made against him by his fellow-countryman, Justus 
of Tiberias. 

We have in Josephus an educated man who writes both 
Greek and Aramaic ^ with equal skill. It is unfortunate that 
in general we know nothing of his sources except from his own 
use of them, so that w^e are unable to form an estimate of their 
authority or of the way in which he has handled them. On the 
other hand we get a clear idea of his attitude, which is not that 
of the historian who chronicles and explains, but of the apologist 
who accommodates his facts and the conclusions he draws from 
them to his own preconceived ideas and theories. His authority, 
which was very great in ancient and mediaeval times,^ is now 
much diminished. He is accused of such flights of fancy 

as the transformation of the Pharisees and Sadducees into 
philosophical sects who discuss free-will and the immortality 
of the soul ; of wilful omissions, such as that of all reference 
to the Messianic expectations of the Jews — since he thought it 
wiser not to draw the attention of the Romans to one of the 
chief causes which Israel gave them for anxiety ; and of inter- 

1 Porphyry, De abstinentia, iv, 11 ; Orig., C. Celsum, i, 16 ; iv, 11 ; 
Eus., H.E., iii, 9. 

^ Josephus wrote the B.J. in Aramaic, and then made a Greek version 
of it (C. Apion, i, 9). It is, however, unlikely that he had any remark- 
able knowledge of Greek ; he had his manuscript revised before publica- 
tion (cf. CCLXVni, chap. xiv). He was also the author of various works 
which have not survived. 

^ LXXV, i (4th edit.), 93, recalls St. Jerome’s saying, Ad Eustochium, 
35 : Josephus Grcecus Livius ; F. Jackson (CCLXVIII, p. xi) still con- 
siders him an historian of exceptional value* This is an exaggerated 
estimate. 
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pretations which are obviously and consciously false, such as 
that which throws the whole responsibility for the revolt on to a 
few fanatics, so that the Jewish people as a wdiole may appear 
blameless in the matter. The figures which he gives are always 
doubtful, and the dialogues scattered through his pages do not 
give any greater impression of authenticity than those with 
which Livy afflicts us. Even with regard to the official docu- 
ments which he claims to have copied, we have often good 
grounds for suspecting him of having altered, misinterpreted 
or actually forged them. Wherever we are in a position to 
cheek him we find him allowing himself the most deplorable 
liberties with his sources. He inspires little confidence even as 
an eye-witness, being much addicted to exaggeration, a failing 
in w^hich he indulges with a sort of cynicism, heedless even of 
absurdity. And lastly, he assumed a burden w-hich was beyond 
his powders, and the last books of the Antiquities show signs of 
w^eariness and a certain slackening in care. 

Taken all in all, neither the man nor his work is of the 
first quality ; yet if some misfortune had robbed us of the 
Antiquities and the Jeveish War we should not even be able to 
attempt a reconstruction of the Grasco-Roman period of Jewish 
history, for wffiat other documents we possess are of value solely 
in relation to these w’orks. Also it is only fair to add that 
Christian scribes have not showm a proper respect for the text, 
which they have often shamelessly interpolated and also have 
perhaps deliberately mutilated.^ 

It is a pity that w^e do not possess, side by side with the 
works of Josephus, those of his enemy Justus ben Pistos, known 
as Justus of Tiberias. 2 He too WTote a history of the Jewish 
war, and composed a Chronicle extending from the time of 
Moses to that of Agrippa II. These books were still known to 
Photius in the ninth century, but they have not come down to 
us. Even more valuable perhaps Avould be the works of Nicholas 
of Damascus, tutor to the children of Antony and Cleopatra, 
and a friend of Herod the Great, which were Josephus’s main 
source outside the Bible. ^ But these have perished, together 

^ A. Berendts, Die Zeugnisse vom Christentum im Slavischen de hello 
judaico des Josephus, Leipzig, 1906, and Schiirer^s critique of it in TLZ, 
1906, eol. 262 ff. Quite recently R. Eisler has attempted to reinstate 
the Slavonic Josephus, and has convinced Salomon Reinach, but I 
cannot believe he has won his case, for reasons which I have given in the 
volume of this series which relates to Jesus {Jesus, Eng. trans., 19, 149, 
281 j5^.). On the other hand the same scholar has given striking examples 
of the way in which Christians of the Middle Ages maltreated Jewish 
texts. Cf. CGLXXXIX, i, the plates at the end of the volume. 

^ LXXF, i, 58 ; XXT, ii, 433. ^ LXXV, i, 50 ff. 
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with the waitings of Timogenes of Alexandria, Posidonius of 
Apamsea and others whose loss we equally deplore. 

Xow and again w^e get a little help from some other Greek 
or Latin author, whom I shall mention as occasion arises.^ 
Epigraphy and papyrology relate only to Egyptian Judaism, 
but they sometimes provide instructive comparisons and should 
not be ignored in studying the Palestinian world.^ And finally 
the Rabbinical literature furnishes us wdth occasional informa- 
tion about the political history of the time, information which 
we must always make use of with caution. 


Ill 

The Strictly Religious Documents 

All the sources already mentioned, and the writings of 
Josephus in particular, provide us with a good deal of informa- 
tion, but the definitely religious documents fall into four groups. 
These are : (1) a certain number of Jewish writings which have 
been received into the canon of the Jewish Bible in spite of 
their late date ; (2) various works more or less similar to the 
above and known as the Deuterocanonical books ; they have 
been the subject of much discussion from early times and only 
a few have been admitted into the Alexandrian canon ; (3) 
apocryphal writings universally regarded as such, the most 
interesting being apocalyptic in character ; and (4) the genuine 
Rabbinical literature.^ 

A. At the head of the first group comes the book of Job, 
which raises the difficult problem of God’s relation to the mis- 
fortunes of the righteous. Critics are divided as to its date, 
but there are several cogent arguments in favour of the post- 
exihc period. For instance, there is a certain flavour of scepti- 
cism with regard to divine justice, which can hardly be dated 
earlier than the Return, or at most before the Exile ; again, 
the universalistic conception of God is only characteristic of 
this period ; and, lastly, the book is pervaded by a sort of 
humanitariaiiism which is not in keeping with what is known 

^ List of references in LXXV, i, 107 ff. The texts are collected and 
translated into French in Th. Reinach, Textes d' auteurs grecs et TOTuaius 
relaiifs au judalsme, Paris, 1895. 

2 C. K. H. Wright, Light from Egyptian papyri on Jewish history before 
CAnX LXXV, i, 65^. 

3 All the necessary information is to be found in the various Dic- 
tionaries of the Bible, in particular EB and BB, and in HRE, JE and EJ. 
Cf, XXXIX {Job, 75 ff. ; Ecclesiastes, 107 ff. ; Ben- Sira, 125 ff.). 
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of ancient Israel.i The angelology of the book leads to the 
same conclusion. Hence the beginning of the third century b.c. 
seems a probable date. 

The Psalms present the same problem of date,^ which is no 
easier to solve than in the case of Job. The titles, whose textual 
tradition is uncertain, such as To David, To Asaph, seem to 
refer, not to the probable author, but only to the collection 
from which the particular psalm is taken— for the five books 
into which the Psalms in their present form are divided are 
made up of borrowings from earher collections. It is possible 
that a few of these poems, definitely intended for liturgical 
purposes, date from before the Exile, but the tone and feeling 
of the majority point to that later period w'hich now' concerns 
us.® 

The book known as Ecclesiastes is really called “ The words 
of the Preacher, the son of David, King of Israel in Jerusalem^'’ ^ 
It opens with the famous words : “ Vanity of vanities . . .”, 
which give the keynote of all the rest. It is the work of a 
sceptic, or at least of a disillusioned pessimist. It seems most 
extraordinary that a writing of this nature, so frankly setting 
forth its negative quietistic philosophy of indifference, should 
ever have been received into the canon. It is earlier than 
Ecclesiasticus (The Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach),^ which 
was composed about the year 200 or a little later ; but we do 
not know w'hether to place it towards the end of the Persian 
domination or just before the time of the Maccabees. 

The Book of Daniel ® is an apocalypse belonging to the 
period of Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 b.c.). Inspired by 
the oppression of the Seleucid king, the author chooses the 
reign of the Chaldaean king, Nebuchadnezzar, for the setting 
of his story. The work first appeared in Aramaic, but w'as 

^ LXX, 669 and Steuernagel in XLVm, ii, 296. On the matter and 
spirit of the book see Lods, The Prophets of Israel and the Rise of Judaism, 
book iii, chap, ii, § ii, 335 ff, 

2 See Lods, op. cit., pp. 347 ff. 

3 Psalms, in 7, 1920, pp. 186 ; XLVin,ii, 106; EB, under Psalms 

{Book), § 7-14 ; A. Causse, L^Ancienne poesie cuUuelle d'Israel et les 
OTigines du Psautier, after RHPR, i-ii, 1926 ; LIX (3rd edit.), 36. 

^ See Lods, op. cit., pp. 341 ff. EB, art. Ecclesiastes ; Budde in XLVin, 
ii, 384. St. Jerome renders the Hebrew Koheleth, meaning “ preacher,” 
as concio7iator ; this is the meaning of the Greek Ecclesiastes, one who 
addresses the ecclesia or assembly. 

® Ben-Sira xviii. 6 is taken to be an echo of Eccles. iii. 14 and Ben- 
Sira xlii. 24 is reminiscent of Eccles. vii. 14. 

3 EB, art. Daniel {Book of) ; Marti, in XLVm, ii, 416 ; LXXV, iii 
(3rd edit.), 186 ; Charles, A critical and exegetical commentary on the book 
of Daniel, Oxford, 1929. 
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subsequently translated into Greek with various additions, 
notably the" famous story of the chaste Susanna (xiii, 1-64), 
the tale of Bel and the Dragon (xiii, 65 to xiv, 42), and perhaps 
the Three Hebrew Children in the Fiery Furnace (iii, 8-97). 
This is the first apocalypse to take the form of a prophecy ; 
but the events which it is supposed to foretell are darkly wrapped 
in figures and symbols. Daniel holds an important part in the 
liistory and formation of Messianic belief in Israel and largely 
contributed to the Palestinian unrest which found expression 
in the Great Rebellion. 

B. The above-mentioned Wisdom of Jesus, Son of Sirach, 
the Ecclesiasticus of the Vulgate,^ belongs to the second group. 
It was originally written in Hebrew, but was translated into 
Greek fifty years later in Eg>q)t by the author’s grandson, as 
the preface tells us. The author himself was probably a Scribe, 
well balanced, not dominated by legalism, and chiefly inter- 
ested in morality. It is probably this last characteristic which 
has earned him the title of Ecclesiasticus, since his work must 
have seemed particularly suitable for educational purposes. 
The wisdom of Ben-Sira often seems banal, little concerned 
with religion.^ 

Ben-Sira may be compared with another book of Wisdom, 
that attributed to Solomon,^ which has done so much to redeem 
his tarnished reputation. It need hardly be said that the son 
of David is not the author. After interminable discussions, 
ranging over a period of about 250 years, the critics can teU us 
no more of the date of the work than that it was written some- 
time between 250 b.c. and a.d. 40, though they seem to show 
a slight preference for the first century a.d. It is certain that 
the author was an Alexandrian Jew. There are few works of 
greater interest from the point of view of the Hellenization of 
Israel. It is the forerunner of Philo, and although neither 
Plato, Pythagoras, nor the Stoics are mentioned, their influence 
is ever}^"here manifest. 

Baruch ^ seems to be a patchwork of fragments of various 


Ryssel in CCLXIX, i, 280 jf. ; LXXV, 
Les Apocryphes de VAncien Testament, 


1 EB, art. Ecclesiasticus ■. 
iii, 157 ff. ; LXX, 661 if. 

SSoff. 

2 Xf an example is needed, here is one which is typical, though very 
indelicate : xxxi. 20, . . . The pangs of sleeplessness, vomitings and colic 
are the lot of the intemperate ; 21, If thou hast allowed thyself to eat im- 
moderately, arise and evacuate and thou shall have rest. 

... ^ f (Book of) ; Siegfried in CCLXIX, i, 476 ff. ; LXXV, 
111 , 377 ff. ; Les Apocryphes de VA.T., 582 ff. 

» CCLXIX, i, 402; Apocr. de VA.T., 

358 ff. 
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dates and origins. The discussions it has provoked have not 
yet led to even an approximate agreement, and we shall be 
well advised to make as little use of it as possible. 

The second book of Esdras, Tobit, Judith and Esther, all 
belong to the period of late Judaism. They are paranetic in 
character, intended for the encouragement and exhortation 
(TtaQaLveaig) of their readers. 

C. A special place among apocryphal works must be 
assigned to the Apocal)7pses, since they are a special feature 
of Judaism.^ These Revelations constitute a literature of 
edification and encouragement, intended to comfort Israel in 
the midst of its trials and misfortunes. Dovm to the time of 
the total ruin and dispersion of the Jewish people, every national 
disaster was foUow-ed by an outbreak of these apocalypses. If, 
as some have said, the Persian mind w^as metaphysical, cer- 
tainly the Jewdsh was apocalyptic. ^ The basic comdction that 
underlies all these \vritings, though it is expressed and given 
concrete form in different ways, is that the present humiliation 
of Israel is in itself the sign of its triumphant exaltation in the 
near future. The wheel has almost come full circle and Jahweh 
is about to stretch out his hand on behalf of his people. Jesus 
was born into an apocalyptic atmosphere.® 

It win be necessary to return to and enlarge on this all- 
important element in the religious life of the Jews ; hence it 
will suffice for the present to mention the chief apocalyptic 
books wffiich will be referred to later. These are : (1) The 
Book of Enoch, ^ a composite work which is difficult to dis- 
entangle. As far as w^e can tell, most of it was written in 
Palestine between 200 and 150 b.c. (2) The Book of Jubilees ® ; 
(3) The SybiUine Oracles,® which are' probably of Alexandrian 
origin. The first edition apparently belonged to the second 
century b.c., but they were worked over again and again, and were 
later largely remodelled by the Christians. Their special point 
of interest is the testimony they bear to the Jewish belief that 
all Gentiles would be converted to the true faith before the last 

^ EB, art. Apocalpytic Literature ; LXXV, iii (3rd edit.), 190 ff- ; 
CCLXVI, i, 44-7; CCLXXX, 260 ff. ; CCLXXYI, i, 163 jgr. ; CCLin, 
242 ff. ; LI, 70 ff. on the apocalyptic literature in general, its character, 
themes,, etc. 

2 CCLXV, 69 ff. 

3 CGLV, 93 jff*. ; 108 ; CCCm, 49 . 

*LIX (3rd edit.), 44 ff. ; CCLIX, ii, 217; LXXV, iii, 190; Fr. 
Martin, Le livre <LHenoch iraduit sur le texte ethiopien, Paris, 1906 ; Short 
bibliography in LI, 109, n. 3. 

"CCLXIX, ii, 177 ff.; LXXV, iii, 421. 

® Bibliography in LI, 116, n. 1, 503; COLXIX, ii, ^1 ff- 
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days.i ( 4 ) The Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs.^ (5) The 
Assumption of Moses.^ (6) The Psalms of Solomon, etc. 

We possess only a small fraction of this apocalyptic litera- 
ture,^ which, fostered by the national obsession, was produced 
in great quantities. It naturally included many ephemeral 
works wLich perished with the hopes they had momentarily 
succeeded in arousing. It is surprising that we should be so 
relatively vrell supplied wuth these works, which are full of 
interest though often difficult to interpret. 

D. The term Rabbinical literature comprises the waitings 
of the Jewish scholars (doctors of the Law) whose teaching and 
schools grew up from the Return, and more particularly from 
the time of the earlier Hasmonaeans.® This literature was 
exclusively occupied with the Law, with the purpose of clear- 
ing up obscurities in the text and giving an exposition of its 
precepts. It made a study of the cases which arose out of the 
sacred text, and gradually evolved a comprehensive religious 
and moral jirrisprudence as w^ell as a code of daily behaviour. 

This immense work had two main objects. (1) It sought 
to make the letter of the Law comprehensible to the people of 
Palestine, wffio had as a wffiole forgotten Hebrew by the time 
they returned from the Exile ; and to this end it produced the 
Targums. (2) It commented on and supplemented the Law on 
all points where unforeseen questions had arisen, the results of 
this labour being the Midrash and the Tahnud. 

Originally the word Targum’^ meant a translation of any 
kind, but in this connexion it refers to an Aramaic version of 
a Biblical text first written in Hebrew. Aramaic was spoken 
among the Mesopotamian conquerors of Israel and had begun 
to make its way into Palestine, along with the products of 
Oriental trade, even before the Captivity. It became the lan- 
guage of the exiles and also of those humble folk who had 
remained in Palestine under the Babylonian yoke. After 536, 

1 CCLV, 103. 

2 CCLIX, ii, 458 jSf. ; LXXV, iii, 252 ff. ; LI, 122 ff. A good recent 
hook is R. Eppel, Le pietismejuif dans le Testament des Douze Patriarches, 
Strasbourg, 1930. 

3 LI, 237 jSr. 

^Bibliography in LI, 150 ff. ; Viteau, Les Psaumes de Salomon^ 
Paris, 1911. 

5 Cf. M. R. Janies, The lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament, London, 
1920. 

® EB, art. Scribes. 

^ EB, art. Text and Versions, § 65, and Aramaic language, § 6 ; 
COXLIX, 39 j^. ; LXXV, i, 147 ff. Jastrow, A Dictionary of the Targumim, 
the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi and the Midrashic Literature, London, 
2 vols., 1903. 
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when Cyrus, King of Persia, allowed the Jews to return to 
Palestine and set about reorganizing their religious life, they 
had to appoint in each synagogue an official called a targoman 
{cf, the dragoman of our embassies and legations in the Near 
East), whose duty it was to give a rendering, in the vulgar 
tongue, of the Scriptures which were read aloud in Hebrew. 
For a long while these translations remained oral and individual, 
the iargoman improvising, or appearing to do so, as he read ; 
but gradually they became crystallized into a fixed version. 
The practice was then extended from the Torah (the Law) to 
the Nebiim (the Prophets), and at last even to the Keihuhim 
(the Sacred Writings), though this final development took place 
too late to concern us here. 

The earliest references to written Tar gums take us back to 
the third century b.c. ; but nothing is left of these ancient 
documents. We have a Targum on the Pentateuch, known as 
the Targum of Onkelos, from the name of a Scribe who was 
supposed to have been a pupil of the Rabbi Gamaliel the Elder 
(about A.D. 70). Actually Onkelos was not the author but 
merely the compiler of the work, which probably dates from 
about the middle of the first century a.d., though some critics 
put him as late as the first half of the second century, making 
him contemporary yviih Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua. He 
made use of earlier Targums. The theory is that the book, 
originally compiled in Palestine, was re-edited later in Babylon, 
which accounts for its being sometimes referred to as the Targum 
Babli. The Babylonian Talmud makes use of it. For us its 
special value is in reference to post-exilic exegesis and theology. 
Specially noteworthy is its evident desire to get rid of the 
anthropomorphism of the Bible narrative and to emphasize 
the transcendence of God.^ 

The Jerusalem Targum {Yerushalmi) is also on the Penta- 
teuch and has come down to us in two editions, one complete, 
the other abridged. The former is known as the Targum of 
Pseudo- Jonathan^ and may perhaps be assigned, though not 
with certainty, to the first decades of the first century. The 
other is not earlier than the seventh century, since it gives the 
names of a wife and a daughter of Mahomet. 

For the Prophets we have a Targum of Jonathan^ the date 
of which seems rather less uncertain ; but it is rather a para- 
phrase of the original than a genuine translation. Ezra, 

1 Characteristic examples illustrating these tendencies in CCXGIX, 46. 

2 The reference is to Jonathan ben Uzziel, said to have been a pupil 
of HillePs, but the work has long ceased to be attributed to him. Cf. 
LXXV, i, 151. 
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Nehemiak, and Daniel being comparatively late have no early 
Targunis.^ As for the Targums on the Kethubim, they belong 
to tlie early Jliddle Ages,^ and do not concern us here. 

Our main interest in this collection of Targums is in the 
light they throw on the way in which the authors understood 
the Hebrew text and more especially the Torah, whose inter- 
pretation was fundamental for those whose whole religion was 
based, ultimately, on the Law of Jahweh and its meaning. 
Thus the Targums try to extricate God from the awkward 
situations caused by the anthropomorphisms of the Old Testa- 
ment writers. They emphasize the activity of his Word (Memra) 
and his Visible Glory (Shechinah), and they are aware of the 
role of the Messiah.^ Further discussion will make clear the 
importance of all these ideas. 

The w^ord Talmud^ means “study,” “doctrine” or “dis- 
cipline.” What corresponds to the word is, theoretically, the 
collection of the teachings of the great Rabbis traditionally 
preserved in two volumes of vast, though unequal extent, 
namely the Jerusalem Talmud (Yerushalmi) and the more 
voluminous Babylonian Talmud [Bdbli). 

A Jew may read his Bible without attempting to penetrate 
beyond its literal meaning (peshat) ; but, if he wishes to probe 
the deeper meaning of the text, he applies to the letter a method 
of interpretation known as midrash (plural midrashim), a word 
whose root [darash) is used in the Targums and in the Talmud 
vdth the meaning to “examine,” “weigh,” “interpret,” and 
ultimately, “to teach.” ^ From the moment the Scribes 
(sopherim) take up the study of the Law, they produce midrash,^ 
But the Scribes lead on to the Rabbis, indeed they are rabbis 
themselves, for the word is no more than a title meaning 
“ master ” — ^in this case a mastery of the text and meaning of 
the Law. The midrashim form the substance of the Rabbinical 
teaching.*^ 

This teaching consisted of : (1) expositions in narrative 
form, elaborating and elucidating a chosen biblical passage. 

1 Also Dan. ii. 4 to vii. 28 and Ezra iv. 8-vi. 18 ; vii. 12-26 are in 
Aramaic. 

^CGXCIX, 56# ^CCXCIX, 48# 

^ See Bibliographical Note on pp. 3-4. In addition, JE, xii, art. 
Talmud ; Encycl. Britannica, xxw, art. Talmud ; DB, v, art. Talmud ; 
CCXGIX, 57 # ; J. Fromer, JDer Talmud. Geschichte, Wesen und Zukunft, 
Berlin, 1920.^ Lagrange’s article in LI, xv, is based on Strack. 

° LXXV , ii, 330 ff. ; CCXCIX, 58 : “ to lecture ” on the Law and on the 
Old Testament generally. 

® The first rather vague allusion to this practice is in Neh. viii. 2-8. 

’ JE, art. Midrashim, and CCXCIX, 64 #, enumerate and examine the 
most important tractates which constitute the midrash. 
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These are the haggadoth (plural of haggadah, meaning story ’’ 
or “ narration ”) ; (2) explanatory notes and commentaries on 
legal prescriptions, customs, and rituals. These are the hala- 
choth (plural of halachah, which means a rule ” or ‘‘ binding 
obligation Thus there was a midrash haggadah and a mid- 
rash halachah, often without any very definite line of demarca- 
tion, especialty in the earlier written midrashim. Later on the 
distinction became sharper ; and the learned doctors would 
deliberately specialize in one branch or the other. 

The midrashim thus approach the exegesis of the Scriptures 
from the two points of view defined above. Those which sur- 
vive are grouped into thirty-one major collections and a few 
of lesser importance. Most of them took shape between the 
first and fifth centuries a.d., but some of them may reflect 
earlier teachings. They are generally distinguished from the 
Talmud proper, although they are the products of the same 
tendencies and the same method. 

As the doctors of the Law were frequently faced with special 
combinations of circumstances or particular cases of conscience 
for which the sacred text made no provision, to meet these 
difficulties they gradually created a body of supplementary 
prescriptions which they called the Oral Law {the Torah by word 
of mouth), and which went back, so they said, to Moses himself. 
Side by side with the Scriptures ( = writings) there is the Tradi- 
tion, which is a necessary adjunct to every sacred book.^ By 
the beginning of the Christian era there was already a con- 
siderable accumulation of these pseudo-traditional teachings, 
but they were too confused to be of much use. The Rabbinical 
schools of Hillel and Shammai are said to have conceived the 
idea of gathering all this scattered learning into some more or 
less organized collection. This is the origin of the Mishnah, 
meaning ‘‘ Second ” ^ — that is, the Second Law.^ Each school 
probably had its own Mishnah, based on the tradition of its 
own teachers, but it was quickly realized how valuable a com- 
plete collection would be for the whole community. This great 
work was accomphshed by a certain Jehudah-ha-Nasi, towards 
the end of the second century a.d. His collection has come 
down to us unimpaired except for such alterations, of varying 
importance, as it has undergone in the course of its long history. 

The Mishnah is the basis of the Talmud, acknowledged as 

^ C/. Guignebert, L" Involution des Dogmes (2nd edit.), chap. iv. 

2 Bibliography in CCXCIX, 97. 

3 In Greek, devregamg. Of. Jerome, Ep,, 121, Ep,, 18, ad Damasum ; 
LXXV, i, 113, n. 1. The word could also mean “ repetition,” for the verb 
shanah means “ to repeat,” “ to teach by means of repetition,” CCXCIX, 98- 
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such bv both the Yerushalmi and the BablL It comprises a 
vast collection of commentaries, glosses, explanations, amplifi- 
cations and various applications of the biblical text.^ But in 
addition, each Talmud also contains an immense amount of 
haggadic material (much more in the Bahli than in the Yeru- 
shalmi). The Mishnah is the work of the Tannaim (“ teachers ” 
or “ reciters ”), w^ho were divided into four generations, covering 
the period from a.d. 70 to 200, whilst five generations of 
Amoraim (“ interpreters ” ?), from a.d. 220 to 500, were re- 
sponsible for the Talmud. The first compiler of the Babli was 
Rabbi Ashi, of Sura in Babylonia, about 480. No doubt many 
other writers have since had a hand in developing this tre- 
mendous collection, which the Jews, overwhelmed by its bulk, 
have called the Ocean of the Talmud.^' 

The contents of the Talmud are extraordinarily varied and 
unequal in value. It contains history, legends, theological, 
moral and even astrological speculations, in fact everything ; 
but it is the halachic material, that is to say the whole body 
of teachings relating to religious jurisprudence, which forms the 
main content of the work, and this must be the guide of any- 
one who wishes to study the religious ideas and beliefs of Late 
Judaism. The historical use of anything derived from the 
Talmud is a delicate matter requiring great caution. Its com- 
pilers had neither the means nor the will to be troubled by 
critical scruples, and sometimes even disdained considerations 
of common sense. Neither the Midrashim, nor the Mishnah, 
nor the Talmud itself are very reliable from this point of view. 
Their chronology, where they have any, is vague and confused ; 
the attribution of teachings to a particular doctor often seems 
doubtful ; and there are irritating anachronisms by which 
characters are introduced into scenes far removed in time from 
the period in which they lived. One Jewish scholar has even 
said that anachronism was the vital ^principle of the Haggadah ^ 

^ The Mishnah consists of 63 tractates divided into 6 sections or 
sedarim (analysed in CCXCIX, 99 ff.). References are made by giving 
the name of the particular tractate in question, e,g. Mishnah, Bera- 
koth, 20^. (Berakoth, or the Benedictions, is the first tractate of the col- 
lection. The figure 20^ corresponds to the paging of the standard edition 
of Daniel Bomherg : BaUi, 12 vols., Venice, 1520-3, and Yerushalmi, 
1 voL, Venice, 1524.) Sometimes the Tosephta (“ addition ” or “ supple- 
ment ”) is also included. This again is divided into 6 sedarim, which 
more or less correspond to those of tlae, Mishnah. Cf. CCXCIX, 180. 

2 Cited by Kalthoff, Was wissen wir von Jesus ?, Berlin, 1904, p. 39. 
For instance, these writings will often give the day on which an event 
occurred, but not the year ! Cf. S. Zeitling, Megillat Taanit as a source 
for Jewish chronology and history in the Hellenistic and Roman period, 
in Jewish Quart. Review, New Series,- vol. ix, 1918, and vol. x, 1919. 
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— that is to say, of history as set forth by the whole Rabbinical 
literature. 

The tractates of the Mishnah from which we shaU be draw’- 
ing most of our material are those which actually deal with 
the religious hfe, namely Berakoth (“ the Blessings ”), Shabhath, 
Pesachim (“ the Passover ”), Yoma (“ the Day of Atonement 
Sanhedrin, and above all Pirke Aboth the Sayings of the 
Fathers ”). The Fathers in question were the ancient Rabbis 
who -were supposed to have been the founders of the tradition, 
and the surest means of understanding early Rabbinical thought 
is by an examination of their moral precepts. Unfortunately, 
how^ever, that work of critical exegesis which is indispensable 
to a study of this composite literature has as yet only dealt 
with a few sections.^ It is to be hoped that some day the 
valuable historical information which may lie buried there will 
be sifted and evaluated as it is not at present. But even now 
these confused documents often serve as a means of comparison 
for the interpretation and estimation of our other sources. In 
no case should a Rabbinical text be relied on without mature 
consideration. 

Finally, if our information about Late Judaism is not always 
sound, at least there is enough of it to allow of that collation 
of evidence which marks the first stage of criticism, and this is 
no small gain. Even if we limit ourselves to a very cautious 
use of sources that are not yet well sifted, there is still enough 
evidence to enable us to reconstruct the conditions which 
dominated the religious life of the Jews just before the Chris- 
tian era, and the tendencies which determined its course; and 
that is the essential thing. If we are careful not to demand 
too much of the sources and to consult them with discretion, 
we shall find that they will on the w^hole give satisfactory 
answers to our questions. 

^ IMost of the work already accomplished is to be found in the more 
recent critical translations, viz, : Paul Fiehig, Ausgewdhlte Mischna- 
tractate in deutscher Uebersetzung, Tubingen, 1905 jfiT.; Latzarus Gold- 
schmidt, Der Talmud, Berlin, in course of publication, to be completed 
in 12 vols. G. Beer, O. Holtzmann and E. Ehauss, Die Mischna, text, 
translation and commentary, in course of publication, Giessen, 1913 jgT. 
The S.P.C.K. has issued a series of translations (London, 1919 ff.) : 
Oesterley, Pirke Aboth and Skabbath ; Lukyn Williams, Berakoth ; Box, 
Yoma, etc. The best publication of this type which, however, only 
deals with one tractate as yet, is A. Cohen, The Babylonian Tahmtd : 
Tractate Berakot, Cambridge, 1921. The two great wwks undertaken by 
L. Goldschmidt in Leipzig and N. Schlogl in Vienna are still far from 
completion, but will eventually provide between them a complete 
German translation, with commentary, of the Babli (Der babylonuche 
Talmud). 
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THE POLITICAL SYSTEM 

The History oe Palestine during the Period preceding 
THE Birth of Jesus 

A t the time of the birth of Jesus Palestine had already 
long lost her political independence. Indeed, her geogra- 
phical position gave her little hope of preserving it. In her 
corner of Asia she was the highway linking north and south, 
east and west. She had always been a small state, even in the 
days of her legendary splendour under David, and when, 
immediately after Solomon’s death, she was split up into two 
kingdoms which were soon in a state of chronic hostility, it was 
ine’sdtable that she should become the battlefield and the prey 
of her mighty neighbours. First Egypt and Assyria despoiled 
her, then Persia, then the Hellenized Lagids and Seleucids, and 
finally Rome. Not one of the upheavals which shook this part 
of the Orient passed her by, and none left her unscathed. Her 
history was a very tissue of calamities. I shall only recall here 
a few dates and facts to which reference will be made later. ^ 


I 

The Exile and the Return 

About the beginning of the sixth century, when the conflict 
between Necho, King of Egypt, and Nabopolassar, King of 
Babylon, came to an end, Palestine fell into the hands of the 
Mesopotamians. She chafed under their rule and was soon in 
a state of revolt. Thereupon the Chaldseans returned in full 
force, took and sacked Jerusalem (585 b.c,), and led away to 
their OTvn country, in successive deportations, the greater part 
of the population. This is what is known as the Exile, the 
deportation super flumina Babylonis — the Babylonian Captivity. 
Of the numbers thus exiled we have no knowledge, but they 

^ See Lods, op. dt., part ii, book i, chaps, i-iii. Full bibliography in 
LXXV, i, 169 jflr. 
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probably did not include the humbler folk, workmen and 
peasantry, whom the conquerors left in peace in their own 
country. 

In 588, when C}nms, King of Persia, had broken the might of 
the Chaldaeans and taken Babylon, he gave permission for the 
exiles to return. Not all of them did so, for many had pros- 
pered in Mesopotamia and preferred to remain there, but a 
considerable number came back, and this is called the Return 
from Exile or the Restoration. It w^as, of course, a restoration 
of the Jewish nation, and not of the Jewish State, for Palestine 
was placed under the authority of a Persian satrap. But the 
new rulers of Israel, who were perhaps not altogether lacking 
in sympathy for Jahwism, tolerated and even encouraged the 
rebuilding of the religious life of its adherents. From this 
point of view at least, the repatriated Jews did regain a certain 
measure of autonomy. 

No doubt it fell short of their desires, for there were constant 
skirmishes between themselves and their governors, and they 
gladly w^elcomed Alexander w^hen he arrived in Palestine after 
the battle of Issus in 832 b.c.^ Their new ruler restored all 
the hopes that his predecessor had failed to fulfil ; but little 
came of them, for in the course of his short career his attention 
was absorbed by countries other than Palestine. At his death 
in 328, Antigonus, Seleucus and Ptolemy, three of his generals, 
aU laid claim to the part of his Empire that included Palestine. 
It feu finally to Ptolemy, Antigonus having perished in the 
Battle of Ipsus in 301. 

The domination of the Egyptian Kings lasted about a 
hundred years. It was constantly threatened by the Syrian 
Seleucids, and never w'on the hearts of the Jewish people — 
though no doubt to have done this would have been beyond the 
power of any conqueror whatever. During the reign of Ptolemy 
Philopator, the malcontents of Palestine helped Antiochus III 
to drive out the Egyptians. Antiochus governed in their stead, 
and there was a state of friendly alliance during a peaceful 
interlude which lasted several years. Unfortunately, however, 
Antiochus IV, caUed Epiphanes (175-164 b.c.), determined 
to HeUenize all his provinces and, not realizing what a delicate 
operation this wmuld be in the case of a Jewish country, ’went 
about it with such haste, want of tact, and arbitrary violence 
that the inhabitants of Palestine were soon provoked to dan- 

^XXV, ii, 51. Due allowance being made for exaggeration in 
Josephus’s remarkable story in Ant.y xi, 8, 5, which depicts Alexander as 
making a triumphal entry into Jerusalem, going into the Temple and 
there reading the prophecy of his own victory from the Book of Daniel. 
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gerous rebellion*^ The Jews most bitterly resented his violation 
of the Temple, which he plundered twice and rededicated to 
Zeus.^ Possibly the priestly aristocracy of Jerusalem would 
have bowed its head to the yoke and attempted to make terms 
with the victor, but the common people were less accommodating 
and hated with equal violence both the foreign prince who 
insulted their God and those renegades who could tolerate such 
sacrilege. 

From this time two parties make their appearance, the 
Hellenists, who yielded to the pressure put upon them by 
Antiochus, and the Hasidim ("Aaidacoc)^^ who held fast to the 
ideals of the scribes. But for the tactless impetuosity of the 
Seleucid, the former, who were rich and influential, might have 
gained the day, but his lack of diplomacy was a great advantage 
to the second party, which succeeded in gaining the leadership 
of the people.'^ 


II 

The Revolt of the IMaccabees and the Hasmon^ean 

Dynasty 

The High Priest Onias had been driven out by his rival 
Menelaus, with the help of Antiochus,^ and had taken refuge 
in Egypt, where in 170 b.c., by the permission of King Ptolemy 
VI, he founded the temple of Leontopolis, on the ruins of an 
ancient heathen shrine near Heliopolis, that it might take the 
place of the desecrated Temple of Zion. But in the meantime 
there was growing unrest and dissatisfaction in Palestine, 
wMch came to a head in 167 in open rebellion, under the leader- 
ship of a certain Mattathias, a priest w^ho had left Jerusalem 
and taken refuge at Modin.® He managed to hold the plain, 

1 LXXV, 1, U9ff. ; 179 ff. ; 210 ff, ; LXXXVIH, 247 ; LXIII, 8 ff. 
Epiphanes was an ill-balanced man. According to Athengeus, Polybius 
called him e7ZLfiavi]g or the ‘‘ madman,” and not e 7 Liq)av?]g, “ the illustrious 
one, on account of his behaviour ” (dcd rag ngd^eig). Actually the facts 
Polybius cites in support of this theory (xxvi, 10) are not convincing. 
The epithet emcpavrig stands for the formula 6 deog ijicqyavijg^ meaning 
“ the god made manifest,” a title already assumed by Ptolemy V. It was 
in common use among the Seleucids after Antiochus IV. 

Thd AhoiTiinotioTi of Desolatiofi {^de^vyfia rfjg eQrujLCDG scog), spoken 
of in Dan. xi. 31 and xii. 11, meant the erection of an altar to Zeus on the 
site of the great altar of the Temple. 

3 1 Mace. ii. 42 ; vii. 13. 4 LXXV, i, 189. 

5 Jos., Ant., xii, 5 ; 2 Mace, iv. 

^ ii. 1 ; i. 15—28. Modin lay to the west, between Jerusalem 

and Lydda, Cf. LI, chap. iii. For the consequences of the Maecabsean 
movement, see chap, vi, and for the fall of the Hasmonseans, chap, viii, 
which gives a short account of each of the princes. 
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and even more successfully the mountains, until his death in 
166. One of his sons, Judas, called Maccab(^us, carried on the 
work, and after a series of brilliant victories interspersed with 
some crushing defeats, lost his life in a battle against the Syrian 
General Bacchides in 161. His brother Jonathan managed to 
gain a measure of independence, chiefly owing to internal dis- 
sensions of the Seleucid Kingdom, but in the end he also fell 
in battle like Judas (143 b.c.). The last brother, Simon, also 
was able to estabhsh himself, owing to the weakness of the 
Syrian princes caused by their continual rivalry. He came to 
an end by a conspiracy in 185, lea\nng a son, John Hyrcanus. 
The latter was at first severely defeated by Antiochus'Sidetes, 
but when Antiochus was killed by the Parthians in 128 he w^as 
able to consolidate his position and began to assume regal 
state. It was his son Aristobulus who first took the title of 
King (in 104 or thereabouts). Hitherto the power of the 
Maccabees had remained very precarious ; they had been more 
Hke guerilla leaders than established rulers. Even the suc- 
cessors of John Hyrcanus — ^Aristobulus, Alexander Jannaeus, 
his wife Alexandra, Hjucanus II and Aristobulus II — would 
never have maintained their position but for the anarchy that 
stiU paralysed the neighbouring powers. Meanwhile, more and 
more they gradually assumed the customs and manners of petty 
oriental princes. 

Meanwhile the Romans had long been watching with interest 
every move in this political ganie.^ In 63 b.c., when there was 
civil war between the Jewish princes H}ucanus II and Aristo- 
bulus II, Pompey, whom the affair of Mithridates had brought 
into the vicinity of Palestine, was called in to arbitrate. He 
seized Jerusalem, made Hyrcanus High Priest, and sent Aris- 
tobulus to Rome. 

That was the end of the Hasmonsean dynasty.® In reality 
the Jews exaggerated the prosperity and independence which 
they imagined themselves to have enjoyed under the rule of 
the descendants of Mattathias. Later on they created a 
legendary picture of the power of these petty princes,^ and in 
the end it brought disaster upon them because they thought 
that they only needed another Judas Maccabseus to free them- 
selves from the Roman yoke, and more than once they were 
too easily induced to believe that they had found him. They 

1 LXXV, i, 302 ff, 

2 The name comes from Mattathias’ grandfather, Hashmon, and was 
applied to all his descendants. 

3 1 Macc. iii. 4 says of Judas : “ Ms acts he was like a lion, like a 
lion's whelp roaring did he hurl himself upon his prey," 
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failed to realize that the external situation had been completely 
transformed. Rome had them in her grasp and would not let 
them go. When they struggled she merely tightened her hold. 

In 47 B.c. C^sar appointed an active and ambitious Arab 
named Herodd son of a certain Antipater, to be governor of 
Jud^a, and it was by Roman consent that this man took the 
title of King of the Jews (40 b.c.) and became rex socius, the 
friend and ally of the Roman people. He needed extraordinary 
gifts of discretion and adaptability and a rare opportunism to 
keep on good terms with the varied succession of governors 
sent by Rome to the East, and to hold his position until his 
death in 4 b.c. He found special favour -with Augustus owing 
to his unfailing deference to the Imperial will, and his loyalty 
to his societas. He followed a policy of Hellenization, restoring 
ruined cities and founding new ones, building theatres and 
arenas, and even flaunting the Roman emblems in Jerusalem 
itself, to the horror of strict Jews. In his palace were to be 
found a Hall of the Ccesars and a Hall of Agrippa,^ In short, 
he was a remarkably shrewd man. His crimes have often 
been emphasized. There is no need either to deny or to exag- 
gerate them. They should be viewed in the perspective of his 
time, since his acts seemed more natural and therefore less 
disturbing to his contemporaries than they do to us today. 
He compares not unfavourably with several of his predecessors 
who, with an equal capacity for evil, did far less good. In 
the days of King Herod'"' ^ Palestine prospered, and was at 
least at peace, at whatever cost in heavy taxation and despotic 
control. This brilliant monarch sacrificed the future to the 
present, and solid reality to dazzling display. Later on he 
was charged with “ having reduced to penury a people whom he 
had found in great prosperity ” (Jos., B.J,, v, 6, 2). His ex- 
tortionate fiscal policy was probably the cause of most of the 
disturbances which broke out at his death. ^ 

His kingdom was then divided among his three sons, accord- 
ing to the provisions made in his will.^ Of the three, Antipas 

^ LXXV, i, 360 ; W. Otto, Herodes. Beitrdge zur Gesch. des letzten 
judischen Konigshauses, Stuttgart, 1913, col. 3-164; XXV, ii, 214* ff. ; 
Hugo Willrich, Bas Haus des Herodes, Heidelberg, 1929, chaps. i~iv ; 
LI, 164 jgf. : bibliography and study of sources followed by a fairly 
detailed analysis. 

2 Jos., Ant., XV, 9, 3. Herod even built pagan temples, but only 
outside Judaea (Jos., Ant, xv, 9, 5). On the building activities of the 
Herods c/. XLVII, i, 341. 

^CCLXVin, 133 

^ CCLXXn, 277 ff.; 281, which emphasizes the errors and indis- 
cretions of Herod’s economic policy. 

®LI, chap, xi; LXXV, i, 425 jOT. 
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and Philip kept their territories, but in a.d. 6, after ten years 
of cruelty and tjTanny, Archelaus was deprived of Ms by 
Augustus and banished to Vienne in Gaul.^ Xo sooner was he 
on the throne than the Pharisees persuaded a considerable 
section of his subjects to revolt against him, while at the same 
time a deputation of the malcontents was sent to Rome to beg 
that Judaea might be placed under the authority of the governor 
of Syria.^ 

But this was not the solution adopted by Augustus in a.d. 6. 
He placed Judaea under a procurator. The other two Herods, 
who were officially known as teirarch^, considered themselves 
and were no doubt considered by their subjects as kings, ^ 
It is clear that both Herod Antipas in Galilee and Philip in 
Batanaea, Gaulanitis and Trachonitis did their utmost to make 
a good impression in Rome. 

Of Herod Antipas we know little, except that he was a 
great builder like his father,^ that in Luke (xiii. 32 ) he is called 
“ that fox ” (which suggests that he gave the impression of 
being tricky and cunning), and that he caused a great scandal 
by marrying Herodias, the wife of one of Ms half-brothers — 
a story which the Gospel tradition connects with the death of 
John the Baptist. Jesus would certainly clash with such a man, 
or at least with Ms police officials. This ^etty king enjoyed 
enough independence to make a war on his own account, in a 
small way ; namely, his unsuccessful campaign against his 
father-in-law, the Arabian King Aretas. Josephus tells us 
however that generally ‘"‘he liked peace and quieV ^ 

In spite of Ms Hellenizing activities he was careful of Jewish 
susceptibilities, he sent gifts to the Temple, he refrained from 
ha\dng his image on the coinage, and even associated himself 
with a protest against the procurator Pilate’s sacrilegious 
introduction of votive shields into the Sanctuary.® Moreover 
we have reason to be somewhat suspicious of the sincerity of 
Ms Hellenizing zeal, which may easily have cloaked much 
cunning and some nefarious designs. He may even, at one 
moment, have cherished the dream of freeing himself from the 

1 Jos,, Ant, xvii, 13, 2 ; LXX7, i, 449 ; Otto, op. dt, 165 ff. He 
had the title of ethnarch. 

2 LX7, 89 ; XXy, ii, 24T. 

® Mark vi. 14 : 6 ^aadevQ ’'HQd)dr]g. 

^ As shown particularly by the founding of Tiberias and the restora- 
tion of Beth-Ramtha, wMch he named Lima, Cf. LXXY, i, 432^. 

® Jos. , Ant, xviii, 7, 2 : dyan^v rrpf '^avyjav. On his character 
see LXXV, i, 431 jfiT. ; Otto, op, dt,, col. 175 j^. ; ElB, art. Herod {Family 
of), § 7. 

« LXX7, i, 434 jOr. 
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overlordship of Rome. Such, at least was the accusation made 
by his neighbour Herod Agrippa (a.d. 37) whom Caligula had 
appointed to succeed Philip when the latter died in 34. Antipas 
could not deny the existence of his arsenals, but explained 
that he feared an attack from the Arabs. The Emperor was 
unconvinced, and after deposing him, banished him to Lyons 
where he may have had him put to death, on which point we 
have no certain information.^ The informer, Herod Agrippa, 
took over his territories. TVliatever the real intentions of 
Antipas may have been, this episode, with its disastrous sequel, 
proves how slight was his imagined independence. 

His brother Philip ^ was no better off from this point of 
view, and in other ways much worse, since he had received the 
least attractive portion under his father’s will. His state was 
so fragmentary that we can only gain a rough idea of it by 
comparing various passages in Josephus.® Philip himself had 
a fair reputation, both as an administrator and a judge ; he 
was a prudent man who showed no inclination to enlarge his 
domains or to meddle in the affairs of others. He shared the 
family passion for building. It was he who founded Caesarea, 
near the source of the Jordan, and rebuilt Bethsaida, on the 
north-east shore of the Lake of Gennesaret, renaming it Julias 
in honour of Augustus’ daughter Julia. As most of his subjects 
were goyim (Greeks and Syrians), he could Hellenize as much 
as he liked, and put his image on the money, side by side with 
those of Augustus and Tiberius. It was the first time that 
coins struck by a Jewish prince had borne the representation 
of a human figure ; but in truth Philip would scarcely have 
been considered a genuine Jew.'* He seems to have spent his 
leisure in study. He was interested in scientific research and 
was popularly supposed to have solved the problem of the 
source of the Jordan by proving that the river flowed out of 
the Lake of Phiale ® by means of a subterranean channel. 
According to the itinerary given by Mark, Jesus must have 
made at least one excursion into Philip’s territories. In fact 
Marcan_ tradition stages one of its most celebrated scenes, the 
Confession of Peter, ^ in the neighbourhood of Caesarea. 


* Dio Cassius, xlix, 8, rather suggests an execution. 

* IiXXV, i, 42S ff, ; LXXm, 146 ; EB, art. Herod {Family of), § 11. 
® Jos., Ant., xvii, 8, 1 ; xiv, 4 ; xviii, 46 ; B.J., ii, 6. 3. 

* LXXV, i, 430 and n. 10. 

® Jos., B.J., iii, 10, 7. 

« Jlark viii. 27-33 ; Matt. xvi. 13-28. Cf. Jdsus, 236 (English trans- 
lation, 283). 
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III 

The Rule of the Roman Procuhatoes 

After the removal of Archelaus, his ethnarchy was turned 
into ^ procuratorial province of the second class and was governed 
by an official with the rank of procurator (Gk. irciroo^iog).^ 
Josephus claims ^ that the province came under the adminis- 
tration of S\n*ia, but he probably mistook the special missions 
which the Syrian governor undertook from time to time in 
Palestine for a regular and permanent control. The mere fact 
that the procurator possessed the jus gladii, that is to say, Ml 
powers of criminal jurisdiction, is enough to prove his official 
independence.® 

His usual place of residence was Caesarea, the coastal city 
w’hich Herod the Great had founded about 19 b.c. on the site 
of the ancient Tower of Strato, and wffiich now lies in ruins. 
But whenever he anticipated possible disturbances, as for 
instance during the great religious festivals that attracted 
thousands of pilgrims to Jerusalem every year, he w’ould move 
up into the Holy City and instal himself there till the danger 
w’as past. He controlled all the local authorities, civil and 
religious. He could both nominate and depose the High Priest, 
according to wffiat he regarded as his own interests or those of 
Rome. He kept the priestly equipment for the great rituals 
shut up in the Antonia ^ and only allowed the priests to have 
it when it was required for some particular festival. In this 
sense therefore he played the part of guardian and supervisor 
to. the Jewish cult ; but his chief concern was really to see that 
the taxes were duly collected and to keep the peace. This 
was no easy task with a people like the Judaeans, touchy, 
irascible, and ready to flare up at the least provocation, fre- 
quently taking offence at what must have seemed to a Roman, 
unversed in the intricacies of the La\v, the most frivolous trifles. 
Even a watchful and well-informed procurator must still have 
been uneasy in the midst of this utterly alien population. And 
the prospect of a revolt was all the more alarming in that he 

^ Jos., Ant., XX, 6, 2 ; H.J., ii, 8, 1. They are also called iqyejucbv, 
a general term equivalent to the Latin praeses. This is the word used in 
the New Testament (Matt, xxvii. 2 ; Lujce xx. 20, etc.). C/. also Jos., 
Ant, x^dii, 3, 1 , where eTtaqyoQ, meaning praefectus (Ant, xix, 9, 2), 
and empsXrpcTqQ, meaning curator (Ant, xviii, 4, 2), also occur. 

® Jos., Ant, xvii, 13, 5 ; xviii, 1, 1. 

® LXV, xi, 91, n. 1. 

^ This was a Hasmonsean building, which Herod had turned into a 
fortress. It overlooked the Temple Courts. 
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had only a mere handful of Roman troops with which to 
parry it.^ These fears were fully justified by the event. 

Roman prudence inchned the procurator to be cautious and 
diplomatic in his dealings with these suspicious and susceptible 
Jews. Hence the small change w'hich the people used almost 
exclusively was minted locally, and, although it bore the 
Emperor’s name, it did not display his image. Hence also all 
Gentiles without exception w^ere debarred, on pain of death, 
from entering the sacred courts of the Temple. Even the 
cohorts assigned to Jerusalem wmuld leave their standards at 
Caesarea, so that the pious population might be spared the sight 
of these idolatrous emblems. We can picture the small Roman 
force, returning from some raid against the Arabs, carefully 
skirting the city to avoid wounding the tender susceptibilities 
of the inhabitants by an appearance in the streets. It was 
inevitable that as governors of different dispositions succeeded 
one another, each enjoying a wide discretion, the character of 
the administration must also have varied from time to time. 
But there w^as no procurator fortunate enough to discover the 
secret of winning the hearts of the people or exorcizing their 
resentment and distrust. Under every ruler they grumbled and 
complained, sometimes more, sometimes less, but always bitterly. 

The actual administration was in the hands of local author- 
ities, to whom Rome allowed, as alvrays, a considerable dis- 
cretion. We are not very well informed on this subject.^ It 
seems likely that the Romans had subdivided the three main 
regions of Judsea, Samaria and Idumsea into smaller adminis- 
trative units, but of these we know scarcely anything. 'One 
gathers the existence of toparchies, each consisting of a town 
and its environs, sometimes forming a district of considerable 
size. We know of eleven of these toparchies in Judsea,^ in- 
cluding that of Jerusalem, which was also the Jewish capital, 
important not only as the focus of the religious life of the race, 
but also as the seat of the council or Sanhedrin^ which had 
authority over the whole country. We shall deal with the 
Sanhedrin later on. 

^ He WSLS allowed a dhision of cavalry and 5 cohorts of infantry, 
perhaps some 3,000 men, mainly recruited in Samaria and Syria, at 
Csesarea and Sebaste (Jos., Ant., xx, 8, 7). Sebaste is the Greek name of 
the city of Samaria. Normally one cohort formed the garrison of the 
tower Antonia. 

2 LXX7, ii, 175 ff. ; IXIH, 137 and n. 4. 

5 Pliny, Hist Nat., y, 70 ; Jos,, B.J,, iii, 3, 5. Probably small towns 
were attached to more important ones and the whole of Idumaea formed 
a single toparchy ; but the details of the whole arrangement are very 
obscure. 
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Here as elsewhere in. the Empire the basis of local organiza- 
tion was the city council, a Sanhedrin (avvedgiov) employing 
a staff of clerks {y.coyoyQaypiaretg) ^ and scribes. Since the 
Jerusalem Sanhedrin was responsible for the returns of the 
Roman taxes, it seems to have been the duty of the Sanhedrins 
of the toparchies to raise them. All that Rome requited of 
her subjects was to pay up and keep quiet, and whoever fulfilled 
these conditions was reasonably sure of being left in peace. 
But the fiscal burden was heavy, and it must have been 
extremely hard for the Jews to bear it patiently, especially 
as it was supervised and enforced by goyim, 

Coponius, the first procurator, arrived in Judsea in a.d. 6 
or 7. With him came Quirinius, governor of Syria, charged 
with the duty of collecting the personal possessions of Archelaus, 
w^hich the Emperor had confiscated, and of taking a census 
of persons and property with a view to assessing the taxes. 
The Jews objected to this inquiry, which augured them no 
good, and some serious rioting ensued.^ In the province of 
Gaulanitis, east of the Jordan opposite Galilee, a certain Judas 
of Gamala, called Judas the Galilean, formed an alliance with 
a Pharisee named Sadduk, and attempted to repeat the suc- 
cessful rising of the Maccabees. Needless to say, he failed ; 
but his venture seems to have been the starting-point of the 
extremist party of patriots and religious fanatics — indeed it 
was difScult to be one without the other — known as the Kannaim 
or “ Zealots.’’ ^ They were not strong enough to prevent the 
inauguration of the Roman system of taxation. In general the 
fiscal obligations of the Jews consisted of a land tax {tributum 
agri) payable in kind, and a poll tax {tributum capitis) which 
was levied on every male child over fourteen and every female 
over twelve ; only the aged were exempt.^ But there was also 
additional burdensome taxation. There were taxes on revenue 
and on cattle, and, in addition, indirect charges on imports and 
exports — towm and harbour dues, bridge tolls, market fees and 
the like. Money raised by means of direct taxation was col- 
lected by Roman officials, but the rest of the work was farmed 
out, and Judasa suffered in consequence from the abuses which 
this particular form of exploitation always brings in its train. 
This explains why the publicani {reMvai) were held in such 
ill repute throughout the country. Their name came to be 

^ LX7, xi, 94 ; c/. Jos., AnL, xvi, 7, 3. 

2 LXXV, i, 486 ff, ; XXV, ii, 252 ; LI, 212. 

® Jos., B.J., iv, 3, 9 ; iv, 5, 1 ; iv, 6, 3 ; vii, 8, 1. C/. Hamburger, 

Real Enc. fur Bihel und Talmud, Leipzig, 1870-94, part ii, 1286 jgf. 

^ XXV, ii, 249. 
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sjTtoiijTnoiis with that of sinner or transgressor of the divine 
Lazv.^ 

Such a form of government should not in itself have been 
intolerable to a nation long accustomed to an alien yoke, and 
one moreover whose native princes, particularly Herod and 
Archelaus, had not been sparing in their demands. In fact, as 
has already been said, the Pharisees of the opposition had 
actually begged Rome to take over the reins of government 
from the t\Tant Archelaus not so long before. But if certain 
groups could regard Roman rule as an heroic remedy for un- 
bearable ills, and if the few rich and powerful families who 
constituted the Jewish aristocracy of Judaea even found it 
agreeable on account of their natural sympathy with these 
aristocratic conquerors, the people were much less inclined to 
accept the yoke. They combined a deep and fervent religious 
feeling with a scrupulous exactness of observance ; and their 
hatred of the rule, even the very presence of these goyim, 
sprang more from fanaticism than from nationalism. It was 
their misfortune that in their impatience they failed to realize 
their utter helplessness against the power of Rome. Any trifle 
became a cause for discontent, ^ which soon grew into a state 
of chronic exasperation, rendering them open to any rash 
suggestion. When the Zealots maintained that to obey the 
Romans was a violation of the divine Law, since Jahweh was 
the only Lord who could claim their obedience, they were only 
voicing the opinion of the majority of the Jews.^ And as time 
passed and the Roman bondage seemed heavier or hopes grew 
brighter, the revolutionaries gained more and more adherents 
and the moderate party, composed of the nobles of Jerusalem 
and Temple dignitaries, and of those who possessed property, 
or were in favour with the Romans, could no longer hold them 
in check. 

To give the procurators their due, their task was by no 
means an easy one.^ Those whom they governed accused 
them all more or less of injustice, high-handedness and out- 
rageous cupidity. We have not enough information at our 
disposal to measure the truth underlying these vociferous 
charges, nor can we form any clear idea of such disputes as are 
described in Jewish sources. The Romans probably sometimes 
abused their power and acted without tact, and tended to be 
over-hasty and to display uncontrolled severity. When we 

253; LXin, 140. 2 XXV, ii, 253. 

The ideal of the Kannaim was a Jewish republic with God as its 
president and the Law for its constitution. XXV, ii. 250. 

‘ M, 215 ff. 
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hear that Valerius Gratus, who was procurator from a.d. 15-20, 
deposed five High Priests in succession, we are tempted to 
wonder if he was actuated less by his devotion to the interests 
of Rome than by some shady scheme for private gain. How- 
ever, not one of the first five procurators, Coponius, Ambi\ius, 
Rufus, Gratus and Pilate, seems to have forgotten that the 
headstrong Jews needed tactful handling, and even those "vvith 
a natural preference for violent methods did not resort to force 
without careful consideration. 

In A.D. 41, by the decree of Claudius, Judsea and Samaria 
were once more ruled over by a Jewish King, Herod Agrippa ^ 
(grandson of Herod the Great), who was a personal friend of 
the prince, and had already enjoyed the favour of Caligula. 
But even this was not enough to allay the bitterness of the 
Zealots, and the hatred of the Jews for Rome. This hatred 
burned most fiercely in Judsea, but it was shared by the 
fellow^-countrymen of Jesus, and the city of Tiberias was a 
permanent reminder that the goyim were still in control of their 
tetrarchy. 

Two points in this account need special emphasis. Firstly^ 
when Jesus came into the world the Jews had been for several 
centuries in constant contact with men of other races : these 
foreigners had even subdued their country and settled in it. 
Palestine had been conquered successively by Persia, Greece 
and Rome, all countries characterized by strongly individual 
civilizations ; and each in succession had made systematic 
attempts to impose its ovui culture on Israel. Secondly, the 
Jews had never grown used to servitude. They were for ever 
kicking against the pricks and had even made efforts to free 
themselves. This was not so much because the material con- 
ditions of their present status compared very badly with those 
of their former liberty, for they had been little better off under 
Herod or the Hasmonseans than they were under the Csesars. 
It was rather that they felt that the rule of the Gentile was a 
menace and an outrage to their religion. This was the real 
root of the matter, the motive of their rebellions and the source 
of all their hopes, for they could not believe that Jahweh would 
permanently refuse his aid to those who were fighting his ovm 
battles. From the moment w^hen the Je'ws first lost their 
independence, the salient feature of their history is the way 
their nationalism was moulded and dominated by their religion. 
When the Chaldaeans carried away the flower of the Judaeans 
to Babylon, Israel was just beginning to undergo the levelling 

^ Jos., Ant, xix, 5. After the death of Herod Agrippa in a.d. 44, 
Palestine was once more governed by procurators. 
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effect of the characteristic cultural patterns of the Semitic 
world ; it was losing its originahty and its religious exclusiveness 
was weakening. It was the exile which renewed and streng- 
thened these elements. 



CHAPTER IV 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 
I 

The Exilic Prophets 

T he Exile had severely tried the faith of Israeli The 
sight of those long trains of exiles journeying towards 
the Euphrates might well raise a doubt whether God was 
mindful of his covenant with Abraham and Avith Moses. Indeed, 
could a God be truly omnipotent AA^ho had failed to saA'e his 
people from such a fate ? Was it not rather a proof of the 
greater might of the gods of Babylon, a proof that they and 
not Jahweh merited the allegiance of the discerning ? On the 
other hand, if God AV'ere really all-powerful, could he also be 
just ? There Avere Jews who did in fact lose heart and aposta- 
tized from Jahweh. But during the Exile itself great prophets 
arose ^ who set themsebes to strengthen the backsliders, to 
dispel the clouds of doubt and discontent, and to proclaim to 
the exiles the unfailing justice and power of Jahweh, For the 
sole source of their humiliation lay in themselves, in their 
unfaithfulness to the Covenant and their tolerance of strange 
gods ; and it was expedient as well as right that they should 
humble themselves and bow down in contrition before Jahweh 
who, having pardoned them, would in his own good time 
shower upon them once more the benefits of his grace and 
favour. 

The most typical of these inspired AATiters, whose heroic 
faith hfted the hearts of the exiles and no doubt saved Jah-wism 
from extinction, wns Ezekiel.® His harsh and bitter book 
exercised a decisive influence over the Jews, since it caused 

^ I have limited myself here to the mention of such facts as are 
essential to the development of my theme. Foi their further elucidation 
the whole of the second part of Lods, The Prophets of Israel and the Rise 
of Judaism, should he read. 

2 For an account of the prophets of the Capti\dty and of the Return 
see Lods, op, ciL, part ii, book i, chaps, ii and iv. 

® On the man and his work see Lods, op, ciU, 211 ff, ; 214 ff. ; 227 ff* 
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them to realize the necessity for a thorough purification of 
their religion, and gave them the idea of the Torah, or Law, a 
rigorous code based on an exact ritual. 

Second Isaiah ^ was \mtten late in the Exile, by an unknown 
author. He was not one of those who languished super fiumina 
Babylonis, but his origin remains obscure. His work begins at 
chapter 40 of the canonical book of Isaiah. He is not so much a 
prophet as a compiler of prophecies, but above all he is a powerful 
preacher whom we shall find, later on, to have been the source 
of many religious ideas.® He was no visionary as Ezekiel 
claimed to be,® and he is far more confident than his pre- 
decessor, probably because by the time he wrote the Triumph 
of Cyrus was becoming evident, and this prospect gave some 
hope to the captives. Ezekiel belonged to a priestly family, 
and Loisy has justly pointed out that “ the priest may be seen 
in the rituahsm of the prophet.” This combination is unusual ; 
as a rule priest and prophet represent different trends. Ezekiel 
was not a rabid nationalist. He devoted himself wholly to 
the serwce of Jahweh, and to the re-establishment of the cult, 
no doubt feeling that once that was secured the rest would 
foUow of its own accord. He therefore counselled submission 
to the Chaldees and all his fervour found expression in his 
religious claims. The most interesting thing about him from 
our point of view is that he did not draw his message from his 
own consciousness. What he did was to co-ordinate the ideas 
that were current at the time, ideas that were logically inevit- 
able for those w’hose object it was to reconcile the misfortunes 
of Israel with the character of Jahweh. 

It could not be denied, however, that God had for the time 
forsa,ken Jerusalem. He had turned his face from the ruins 
of Zion, and Sinai, his ancient habitation, knew him no more. 
He had withdrawn himself to the holy mountain * somewhere in 
the dim north. But the day would come when he would leave 
this distant retreat, and return to his purified and repentant 
people; a return which the prophet heralds and describes 
(Ezek. xl. ff.). The Temple was destroyed, and until it was 
rebuilt there was no possibility of instituting a cult which 
could find favour in the sight of Jahweh ; therefore his wrath 
must be appeased by other means. To this end Ezekiel 
insists on the practices which separated the Jews from the 
goyim, practices such as the observance of the Sabbath and 


2 59^5^ ’ hXVn, 259 jQf. ; Vlll, 34. See also Lods, op. cit., 238 ft. 

3 C/. Ezek. i. 1 ff. 

. 14. Perhaps this is to be connected with the 

traditional Eden. 
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the strict rite of circumcision, although the latter was not even 
mentioned in the Deuteronomic code and had originally no 
connexion with Jahwism,^ It comes to be the special sign of 
the Covenant and of faith in God’s promises. Under Ezekiers 
influence greater stress was laid on the power of prayer and on 
the efficacy of fasting ; in fact the chief concern of the exiles 
was to devise and practise a course of pious conduct which 
would serve to avert the just anger of their God. 

Hitherto fasting had probably not played a very important 
part in the religious life of the Jews. It was simply a part of 
their funeral rites. But during the Exile the exiles seem to have 
instituted a practice of commemorating aU the calamities of 
their history by days of mourning and atonement, which were 
kept vdth every possible manifestation of grief and penitence. 
Thus fasting gradually came to be considered a necessary 
preliminary to any important undertaking, and for a strict 
Jew every undertaking of importance had its religious aspect. 

This was the first sign that marked the transformation of 
Jahwism into a pre-eminently stern and gloomy religion. 
From this time onward the Jew^s began to see everything as an 
occasion for expiation, and even introduced expiatory sacrifices 
into what had once been joyful festivals. Ezekiel called upon 
his readers to give themselves up to perpetual self-examination, 
and meditation on their sins. Henceforward the chosen people 
lived in a perpetual consciousness of guilt, and this brooding 
on their degradation was not calculated to cheer or reassure its 
members or to make them very good company for their neigh- 
bours. It resulted in the development of scruples and of 
formahsm, and an extreme regard for details of observance, 
very different from the essentially moral religion of the pre- 
exilic prophets. 

Certainly the tendencies which Ezekiel represented were 
not entirely new in Israel. What the prophet did was to shift 
the emphasis so that what was inconspicuous and of minor 
importance in the older Jahwism now stood clearly and perman- 
ently in the foreground. According to Loisy,^ '‘'Ezekiel did 
more than any other writer to prevent Judaism froni understanding 
its own history J''' One might almost accuse him of doing the 
same thing with regard to "its religion,^ ^ Moreover, not all 
his hatred of ahen gods could free the mind of this fornaidable 
seer from the images of pagan mythology.^ He, and he alone, 

1 Tradition placed the adoption of circumcision during the sojourn in 
Egypt; Joshua v. 11 ff, Cf, CCLXXIV, 270 ff. ; VUI, 45. 

2 LIX, 215. 

® C/. the remarkable visions of chap, xi ; UX, 216. 
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is responsible for that exploitation of Gentile myths which is 
such a feature of Jewish apocalyptic literature. At first sight 
this more or less unconscious syncretism seems strange in any- 
one so narrow and bigoted in his religious views. But I take 
it to be a proof of the compelling influence of the Babylonian 
environment ; Babylon, mother of so many myths and 
mysteries, has set her seal on the very fanatic who denounces 
her. This is an extraordinarily instructive point. 

But it is not only a more complex and crystallized ritual 
that develops in Ezekiel’s imagination — if indeed it did not 
already exist in the attitude of the exiled Jews. The idea of 
Jahweh is also modified, and becomes more spiritual. This is 
perhaps a result of the dispersion of the Jews which followed 
the Assyrian conquests.^ God expanded, so to speak, with 
the expansion of the area over which his worship spread. 
Doubtless Ezekiel’s conception is still fairly anthropomorphic. 
Jahweh speaks to him directly ^ ; the prophet apparently sees 
his hand and it grasps him ® ; and finally he is allowed to look 
upon God’s glory, the dazzhng radiance of his person.'* Nor is 
he at all sure that the abominable gods of the nations are non- 
existent or powerless. On the other hand. Second Isaiah, who 
dwells chiefly on hopes for the future, is apparently a pure 
monotheist. According to him there is no god but God, “ it 
is he that sitteth enthroned upon the circle of the earth . . . that 
stretcheth out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them as a 
tent to dwell in” ^ ; he is the creator and ruler of the xmiverse. 
And the supreme manifestation of his glory will be the conversion 
of the nations.® 


II 

The Return 

The prophets of the Exile evidently anticipated a mass 
return of the descendants of those who were exiled in 586 ; but 
when Cyrus actually sanctioned their departure it was not a 
very large band that set out for Judsea, under the leadership of 
Sheshbazzar.’ The number has been given as 50 , 000 , but this 
is only a very doubtful approximation. Certainly those whose 

'GCLXSOT, 252jfiP. 2Ezek. i. 28; ii. 2; iii. 16, etc. 

Ezek. 11 , 9 and iii. 14 ; viii. 3, etc. 

^ Ezek. i, 28 ; iii. 23 ; viii. 4, etc. 

^ Isa. xl. 22. It is only necessary to read chaps, xl. and xli. to 
appreciate the attitude of the author. 

® Isa. xlix. 6. 

’ LIX, 3rd edit., 191. On the Return and the beginnings of the 
Restoration, c/. Lods, op, cit, 265 ff, » & 
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devotion to the Promised Land caused them to forsake Babylon, 
where they were well established by this time, were outnumbered 
by the Jews who had never left Palestine and had therefore 
not shared the religious upheaval experienced by the exiles. 
These “people of the land” {am-haares) still preserved the 
Jahwism of the time before that crisis, the religion characterized 
by heathen tendencies, which Ezekiel had denounced as the 
cause of all the sufferings of Israel. It had even deteriorated, 
for during this time when there was no Temple and no priests, 
its essential exclusivism had loosened, and in particular the 
practice of mixed marriages, which Jahwism, essentially a male 
religion,^ had never condemned, had become firmly estabhshed 
by common usage. The returned exiles soon realized how ill 
their own rehgion w’ould harmonize with the prevailing laxity, 
but, instead of making them adopt a policy of caution and 
conciliation, the increasingly hostile atmosphere only served 
to aggravate their irritation and uneasiness. In spite of their 
small number they enjoyed a certain moral and material 
ascendency, and their work in reorganizing the Temple cult 
(the Temple was rebuilt, 420-415 b.c.), and in gradually restoring 
religious life to its ordered routine, gave them an unassailable 
prestige in the eyes of the whole Jewish world. And above all 
they could rely on the financial and moral support of the large 
and wealthy colony w’hich they had left behind in Mesopotamia. 
This was unquestionably the deciding factor in the ultimate 
triumph of the spirit of the Return ; in fact, the men w’-ho did 
most of all to bring about that triumph, namely Nehemiah 
and Ezra,^ were actually sent to Judsea as delegates from the 
voluntary exiles in Babylonia. But for this energetic co- 
operation on the part of the expatriated Jews, the inertia of 
the uneducated mass who clung to the old tradition wnuld 
probably have succeeded in swamping the pietistic impulse of 
the Return, and the subsequent history of Israel would have 
taken a very different course. 

It was natural that the Jew^s who returned from the Exile 
should bring with them a strong enthusiasm and some illusions. 
At first they even succeeded in infecting the Judsean villagers 
with their excitement until they too believed they were living 
on the eve of a miracle. It was whispered that Zerubbabel, 
one of the leaders of the Return, might w^eU prove to be the 
Messiah. But it wns soon evident that this w^as not the case, 

^ LIX, 2nd edit., 225. Jahwism also included females, but their 
obligations were both less numerous and less important than those of 
males. Cf. CCLXXIX, ii, 129 ff. 

2 Cf, Lods, op, cit, 296 ff. 
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and at once a reaction of despair set in, a reaction known to us 
chiefly through the book of Malachi/ who set himself to combat 
it. The puritans cast about for some fresh failure on the part 
of Israel, which might account for God’s further delay in 
manifesting his complete reconciliation wdth his people, and 
they found it in the mixed marriages. Serious complications at 
once arose. 

It ^vas in order to extricate themselves from these difficulties 
and strengthen their authority that the Jews of the Return 
made their appeal to the Babylonian colony, which responded 
by sending Nehemiah and Ezra to their aid. The envoys had 
the approval, and perhaps even the support, of the King of 
Persia. 2 They carried out the necessary reforms and achieved 
a measure of success in the fight against mixed marriages.® 

The most obvious consequences of the ensuing state of 
affairs were as follows : (1) The establishment of a priesthood 
in Jerusalem which made the Temple the absolutely exclusive 
centre of the cult, and which became a sort of living symbol 
of Jewish individualism. The Persians left the Jews free only 
in their rehgious beliefs : it was therefore natural that they 
should look upon the priests as the rightful representatives and 
champions of their liberty. (2) The disappearance of the official 
prophetic movement, which had represented religion in its 
spontaneous, emotional form, the religion which finds its 
sustenance in the hearts of the devout rather than in priestly 
rites, and which therefore has no place in a well-regulated 
theocracy. (3) The ascendancy of the Scribes, who were found 
to be essential if the salvation of Israel lay in the strict observ- 
ance of the law, since the need of interpretation was immediately 
felt, and cases of conscience began to arise out of their environ- 
ment. The business of the Scribe is religious jurisprudence, 
which does not blend easily with religious emotion. 

There is one fact of which we must never lose sight. From 
the Return onwards the history of the Jews is essentially that of 
their religion. The returned exiles of Jerusalem found their 
sole motive of existence under the Persian rule in its preserva- 
tion and in the reorganization of the cult. The Temple became 
the focus of their whole life. Even so it is possible that they 
were occasionally subject to stirrings of that spirit of rebellion 
which was later to ruin their descendants, and we find hints of 
at least one attempted revolt under Artaxerxes Ochus (359- 
338). But since the Persians never interfered in any way with 
their beliefs and observances, they did not as yet feel any very 

1 C/. Lods, op. dL, 275 ff. 2 Ezra vii. 1-10. 

3 C/. Lods, op. dt., loc. dU, especially 303 ff. 
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desperate longing for political independence. The animosity 
which they gradually developed towards their conquerors 
proves nothing beyond their native intolerance, and the long 
duration of Persian rule. No doubt a satrap did not have to 
treat them very badly for them to find his rule insufferable. 

Under the Seleucids, on the other hand, Israel had to put 
forth all its strength to resist the Hellenistic influences which 
were primarily threatening its religious customs. Hence the 
resistance assumed a religious character, under the leadership 
of the priestly class. At last, when the danger became too 
urgent, under Antiochus Epiphanes {d, 164),^ a rising broke 
out, the revolt of the Maccabees. 

This was the beginning of a Holy War, in which Israel 
managed to regain a measure of political independence, and 
accepted the domination of the family through ^vhich Jahweh 
had manifested his power. Under the Hasmonaean Maccabees, 
who were both kings and priests,- from 167 to 40 b.c., Jewish 
hfe remained, as w^as inevitable, essentially religious. But under 
the Roman rule during the reign of the Herods, who curried 
favour with the victor by accepting his customs, there was a 
recrudescence of the old latent hostility, that attitude of 
smouldering hatred against the Gentile and the foreigner, 
whom the Jews always suspected, though 'wdthout cause, at 
least at the time of the birth of Jesus, of harbouring designs 
against their ritual customs and their beliefs. 

Thus during the five centuries preceding the birth of Christ 
Jewish energies seem to have been w'holly focussed on one 
object, that of retaining their religious indhiduality at aU 
costs. This all-absorbing interest led to the production of 
two significant phenomena, brought about, how^ever, more by 
the force of circumstances than by any preconceived plan. 
These were (1) the organization, partly political, of the priestly 
caste, and (2) the increased attention paid to legalism and to 
the strict observance of the law, w^hich had now come to be 
regarded both as the irrefragable barrier w’hich separated the 
Jew's from the goyim, and as the guardian of the faith and hope 
of Israel. 

^ For the whole period, cf. LXXV, i, 165 

2 Jonathan was the first to assume both titles at once. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE PO^VER OF THE PRIESTHOOD 
I 

The Saneedein 

A bout the time of Jesus the priestly authority expressed 
itself through the Great Council, or Sanhedrin, which sat 
in Jerusalem^ We have little knowledge concerning its origin 
and development, its method of election, or even its functions. 
The Rabbis of the Talmud liked to stress its great antiquity ; 
their story was that it had grown out of the council of the 
seventy elders of Israel whom Jahweh had commanded Moses 
to assemble in the “ Imf of meeting^’ (Num. xi. 16 ). They 
imagined for this assembly an unbroken continuity from that 
distant date to Talmudic times. In this they were completely 
mistaken, for there is no connexion between the possibly fic- 
titious Sanhedrin of Numbers and that of the Gospels, nor 
between the latter and the “ Sanhedrin ” known to the redactors 
of the Talmud, which was a kind of learned Academy with 
certain judicial powers, and existed from the time of the Great 
Rebellion until the tenth century or later. 

The Sanhedrin with which we are concerned dates in aU 
probability from the time of Antioehus the Great, or at the 
very earliest from the Persian domination. At this period 
Jewish life had suffered very much the same restrictions as 
those imposed later by the Greeks and Romans, and it was 
natural that Israel should have felt the need of some organiza- 
tion to regulate its internal affairs. Ezra speaks of Elders,^ 
and Nehemiah of nobles and rulers.^ Exactly who these people 
were and how they were organized we cannot tell, but it is 
not unlikely that they represented a council of the nobles of 
Israel, both priests and laity. ^ Be that as it may, it is under 

1 Eibliograpliy in LXXV, ii, 188 XLVII, i, 400, n. 4. — Strack, 
Synedrium in HRE ; Hamburger, R. Enc., art. Synedrion, and again in 
the Supplement, art. Obergerkht. 

^ Ezra V. 5 and 9 ; vi. 7 and 14 ; x. 8. 

^Neh. ii. 16; v. 7 ; vii. 5. * LXXV, ii, 191. 
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Antiochus the Great (223-187 b.c.) that we find the first clear 
evidence of a gerousia^ This is the term Josephus uses and it 
is enough in itself to brand the council as an aristocratic insti- 
tution. The High Priest presided over it and the priestly 
aristocracy dominated its proceedings, except perhaps when 
the High Priest happened also to be the secular ruler or eiknarch, 
as was the case with several of the Hasmonaeans. These princes 
were suspicious of the Temple personnel. 

There is every reason to believe that this gerousia was 
essentially the same institution as the synedrion of the Roman 
period.^ The term came into use in the reign of H}Tcanus II 
{Le, after 69 b.c.). It was applied to an organized body which 
appears to have combined the functions of High Court of Justice 
and administrative council.^ We can deduce the latter func- 
tion from the alarming repercussions which a change of governors 
would sometimes produce in the Sanhedrin. Thus Josephus 
informs us that Herod celebrated his accession by having every 
member of the council executed (Jos., Ant., xiv, 9, 4). 

At this time the Sanhedrin was the special province of the 
priestly aristocracy, who were undoubtedly the prevailing, 
though not the exclusive element in the council. Josephus 
makes the definite assertion that after the death of Herod and 
the deposition of Archelaus ‘‘ the administration of the state was 
in the hands of an aristocracy ” and “ the government of the nation 
was entrusted to the High Priests"'^ But the priesthood was 
not in complete control, for the Sanhedrin must have included 
a certain number of lay members, and we must also allow for 
the groving powder of the Doctors of the Law, or Scribes, who 
had had a place in it ever since the time of Queen Alexandra 
(69 B.c.) and had gained considerable influence during the reign 
of King Herod. This is why Schiirer is justified in his con- 

^ Jos., Ani., xii, 3, 3. 

2 The texts on which this assumption is based are collected in LXXV, 
ii, 192. 

2 iVccording to Jos., Ani., xix, 9, 3 ff., it was before this avveSoiov 
that the young King Herod was summoned to answer for his behawour 
and actions in Galilee. — Biicheler (Has Synedrium in Jerusalem, 1902) 
maintains that there were two councils, ha^dng respectively religious and 
civil Jurisdiction. Such a division of authority would have been quite 
foreign to the customs and feelings of the Jews, and there is no proof 
that it existed. Cf. CCL, i, 9. 

^ Jos., Ant,, XX, 10, in fine : doiaroyoaTia yev i] no/.irsia . . . rrp 
Se Tiqocnaaiav rov edvovg oi dgyisgslg ercemaravovTo. Note that Josephus 
does not always call the Council anvidoiov. He also uses the term ^ov?j] 
{B.J., ii, 15, 6 ; ii, 16, 2, etc. Cf. LXXV, ii, n. 18). The New Testa- 
ment has the expression Tigsafimigtav (Luke xxii. 66 ; Acts xxii. 5) and 
yegovaia (Acts v. 21), 
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elusion that in the Roman period the Sanhedrin was composed 
of two elements : ‘‘ the priestly nobility of the Sadducean group 
and the Pharisaic doctors P ^ 

We do not know the exact numbers of the Sanhedrin, nor 
how its membership was maintained. There is a tractate on 
the Sanhedrin in the Mishnaluf but it supplies no satisfactory 
answer to these questions. We read in i, 6, that ‘‘ the Great 
Sanhedrin is composed of 71 members and the little Sanhedrin 
of 33 . — How can you tell that the Great Sanhedrin should have 
71 members ? — It is written : Gather unto me seventy men of the 
elders of Israel ; and these, with Moses, make 71. Rabbi Jehuda 
is of opinion that there should be only 70 (including Moses).” 
The scriptural reference is to Numbers xi. 16. It is not impos- 
sible that the Sanhedrin really did conform to this text by 
fixing its numbers at 70 or 71, though it is equally likely that 
the Talmudic Rabbis suppressed the real membership in favour 
of the sacred number. On the whole the statement of the 
Mishnah seems plausible. 

The aristocratic character of the Sanhedrin makes it 
probable that its members did not change from year to 
year, and were not elected, but that they were co-opted for 
life ^ ; it is also possible that some or all of the members 
were appointed directly or indirectly by the Romans during the 
period of their domination. It is a problem which we cannot 
solve. 

On the other hand, we do know that the members were 
not all of equal rank or privilege. The tractate called Sanhedrin 
makes the following statement (iv, 2) : In cases where there 

is no question of a death sentence, anyone {i,e. any member) may 
give judgment, but in the trial of capital offences only priests, 
Levites and those Israelites who are qualified to ally themselves 
with a priestly family by marriage shall do so,"'" Israelites thus 
qualified were those who were free from all taint of mixed 
marriage and could supply proof of a Jewish lineage that was 
both ancient and undefiled. As to the component elements 
of the council both Josephus and the New Testament refer 
to High Priests [dQxieqElQ), Scribes (ygap/uarslg) and elders 
{nqsafvregoL) as belonging to it. The primacy clearly belonged 
to the High Priests, who were sometimes given the significant 

^LXXV, ii, 197. 

2 There are several critical translations in English and German. C/. 
Herbert Danby, Tractate Sanhedrin, Mishnah and Tosefta, London, 1919, 
pp. xvi-xviii. 

^ LXXV, ii, 199. A passage that supports this hypothesis will be 
foimd in Sanhed,, iv. 4. 
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title of ol doxovre;^^ or chiefs. It is obvious that these men 
neither were, nor had been, all High Priests. The term dqxieqal; 
must have been used to designate any of the higher offices of 
the priesthood, and even members of those families qualified 
to fill them. 

Josephus has a sentence in his Antiquities that seems to 
hint at a sort of executive committee vfithin the Sanhedrin. 
He is telling the story of a dispute between Herod Agrippa II 
and the Temple personnel.^ Claudius had made this son of 
Herod Agrippa I King of Chalcis, and had added the courtesy 
title of King of the Temple.''’' Agrippa then proceeded to 
build out a balcony from the palace, giving him an excellent 
view of all that w^ent on in the sanctuary ! The priests retorted 
by building a wall to block his view, but having made sure that 
the procurator, Festus, 'was S 3 unpathetic, ^ Agrippa gave orders 
to have it pulled down again. Thereupon the Jews appealed 
to the Emperor, Nero, for they declared that they could not 
outlive the destruction of any part of the Temple. With the 
permission of Festus they sent to Rome the ten foremost men 
with the High Priest Ishmael and Elkias the treasurer.'"' ^ The 
question is whether this was an ad hoc delegation consisting 
merely of ten distinguished persons, or an organized group 
with recognized functions. If we accept the second explana- 
tion, as I am inclined to think we should, the group must 
almost certainly have consisted of members of the Sanhedrin.^ 

Further, when we are told at the beginning of the descrip- 
tion of the Atonement ritual in the Mishnah {Yoma, i, 1), that 
the High Priest leaves his apartment and goes into the “ Hall 
of the Assessors,^'' this surely gives us the clue as to where the 
committee usually sat. 

We are better informed as to the question of who presided 
over the Sanhedrin. The Mishnah ® would have us believe the 
Council was under the guidance of a president {nasi) and a 
'vuce-president {ah-beth-din), heads of the schools of Scribes, 
like Gamaliel I, and his son Simon ; but these are Rabbinical 
fantasies induced by memories of that other Sanhedrin which 
flourished after a.d. TO, and which we have been at pains to 
distinguish from the one we are now discussing. Both Josephus 

^ Acts iv. 5 : tovq dqyovraz xai rau; t^Qsa^vricovQ y.al rovg yQaiiiiOtsig 
iv IsQovaalijpi. Texts in LXXV, ii, 200, n. 34 and 35. 

ii, 222. Cf. Acts iv. 6 : ^Awag 6 dq%teqsvg yal Kataq^ag y.al 
Tmavv^g xai "A?.egav5Qog xai oaoi naav be. yevovg dgx ^Qccriy ov. 

3 Festus held office from A.n. 60 to 62. Cf. LXXV, i, 779. 

^ Ant.y XX, 8, 11 : roijg Jtqcorovg d£>cd, Tcal TapideKov rov dgyisgsa ^al 
Ehitav TOP yaioepdXaxa. 

* LXXV, ii, 201 


3 LXXV, ii, 202 ; CGLXXXI, 3, n. T. 
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and the New Testament witness to the leadership of the High 
Priest. Josephus represents this dignitary as the guardian of 
the la'ws, and tells us that he acted as judge in litigation and 
cases of crime, and even as an arbiter for other courts in diffi- 
cult cases. ^ This is in harmony with the evidence of the New 
Testament, 2 and there is certainly no reason to waive this 
evidence in favour of Eabbinical tradition. ^ In point of fact 
the first president of the Sanhedrin to take the title of nasi 
was Rabbi Judah, who is supposed to have compiled the Mishnah 
at the end of the second century a.d. The belief that it was 
the High Priest who presided over the Sanhedrin gives a charac- 
teristic touch to the picture of a governing body which corre- 
sponds to what might have been expected of a people whose 
whole life was centred in its religion. 

The question of the scope of its power has given rise to a 
good deal of discussion.^ There is no doubt that it was held 
in great respect by all the Jews ; the point is whether its 
decisions were legally binding outside Palestine. Quite pos- 
sibly during the rule of the procurators its legal validity was 
confined to Palestine or even to the province over which the 
procurator had power, but its moral authority was none the less 
recognized outside — in Gahlee for instance, or wherever there 
were organized Jewish communities.^ It represented a great 
spiritual force which to some extent counterbalanced the 
material power of the alien rulers. 

The Sanhedrin dealt with every problem that had any con- 
nexion with religion, however remote. There were the offences 
dealt with hy the Law, questions of marriage and divorce, 
heretical opinions, genealogies, the calendar, and all those cases 
on which it was often difficult to get a clear ruling, but which 
were of great importance for the Jews.® It also acted as the 
civil court for Jerusalem and as a court of appeal or arbitration 
for the other toparchies.^ The general opinion is that it could 
try criminal cases as well but could not pronounce the death 
sentence without the sanction of the Roman governor.^ The 
chief evidence for this is the Gospel accounts of the trial of 
Jesus, particularly the perfectly definite statement which John 
puts into the mouths of the Jews (xviii. SI), namely, It is not 
lawful for ws to pwt any man to death'' But the opinion also 
receives support from various other facts. For instance, we 


^ C. Ap.y ii, 23 ; 

2 Acts V. 17 ff, ; 

3 and 57. 

3 LXX7, ii, 205. 
® LXin, 143. 

® LXV, loc, dt . ; 


Ant, iv, 8, 14. 

vii. 1 ; ix. 1-2 ; xxii. 5 ; xxiii. 2, etc. ; Matt. xxvi. 

^ XLVn, ii, 142. 5 LXXV, ii, 206. 

’ XLVn, 2. 148 ; LX7, xd, 94 ; LXXV, 208 ff. 

LXXV, ii, 209. 
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note that under Herod the right of criminal jurisdiction appears 
to belong not to the Sanhedrin but to the King himself ; but 
since we know that he and all the Herodians had small respect 
either for tradition or for what w^e may call legality, their policy 
with its obvious intention of reducing the Sanhedrin to a purely 
religious court, is no proof whatever that they were legally 
entitled to make these restrictions, but rather suggests the 
opposite.^ Further, it seems quite certain that when Rome 
took over the direct rule and restored to the Sanhedrin its 
former powers, the scope of the council was rather enlarged 
than restricted ; though this did not prevent the procurator 
from making use of his jus gladii, without reference to any 
Jevdsh court, in the case of teigands or seditious subjects, or 
from using any coercive measures which he thought necessary 
in the interests of Rome or of public tranquillity.^ 

Are we then to believe that the powers of the Sanhedrin 
did not include that of pronouncing the death penalty ? Jewish 
Law specified a number of capital offences, especially in re- 
ligious matters. Could its exponents legally pronounce and 
enforce the sentence ? Juster ^ has made a detailed study of 
the Talmudic texts which, together with the New Testament, 
have formed the chief basis for the negative reply generally 
given to this question. He makes it clear that, contrary to 
the usual assumption, the Sanhedrin had full liberty to inflict 
the death penalty on Jews for religious offences. It is true 
that after a.d. 70 it only kept these rights on sufferance. It 
would have been strange if the government of the second and 
third centuries had allowed it a privilege which had been with- 
held before the Great Rebellion, but it is understandable that 
a practice which had been generally recognized in the first 
century should not have been formally prohibited later. 


II 

The Temple 

The Sanhedrin then was the most powerful weapon of the 
priestly class, ^ -who made use of its authority to enforce the 
material submission of the rank and file of Jews to the dictates 

^xLvn, ii, 128-30, where the main facts are mentioned in the notes. 

2 “ In fact all the cases dealt •with by the procurators are cases of sedition 
or of banditry ” (XLVII, ii, 147). A list of these cases is given in a note. 

3 XLTO, ii, 133jgr. 

^ It sat in some special place which Josephus refers to as or 

Pov?.avTr}ocov (J5. J., v, 4, 2 ; vi, 6, 3), and which must have been on the 
eastern "side of the Temple mountain. C/. LXXV*, ii, 210 ff. 
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of the Law. By means of it they could command or forbid ; 
and by its means also they had the opportunity of turning 
every case into a religious problem and setting up a religious 
— or perhaps we should say a clerical standard by which every- 
thing in Israel should be judged. 

But the priests had a further hold over the people, for they 
were the natural and acknowledged guardians of the Temple, 
whose duty and privilege it was both to preserve the cult and 
to administer it. Thus the High Priest, who was the head of 
the priesthood, enjoyed very considerable power, not only in 
strictly religious matters, but also through his leadership of an 
organization in which the boundaries separating politics from 
religion and theocracy were so iU-defined. 

The most important effect of the Restoration had been to 
establish the supremacy of the clerical element in the Jewish 
state over the lay population. As a natural result of the 
vicissitudes of the political life of the chosen people, the High 
Priest [hohen haggadol) had become their real head, just as the 
restored Temple had iDecome the real centre of their life.^ It 
was about the middle of the Persian period that the High Priest 
attained this position, which he kept until the reign of Herod. 

I have already mentioned that when the Hasmonaeans, who 
came of priestly stock, became kings, they also assumed the 
title and office of High Priest,^ which was the easier for them 
in that their predecessors in the second capacity had already 
taken the rank of princes. They held fast to the dual principle 
which ensured their possession of the office and its transmission, 
namely, that it was /or life and was hereditary. It was further 
reinforced by all the material and moral authority of the 
gerousia, since it was the High Priest who presided over the 
Council. 

It goes without saying that the power of the priesthood 
had diminished after the intervention of Rome, and under the 
tyranny of the Herods. In the first place, the precious dual 
principle mentioned above no longer functioned; the High 
Priesthood had ceased to be hereditary and tenable for life. 
Herod and the Romans set up High Priests and pulled them 
down again as their interest or their fancy might dictate. And, 

^ LXXY, ii, 215 ; CCLXVm, 275 ff. 

2 Scliiirer rightly observes (LXXV, ii, 315, n. 2) that the princely rank 
of the Jewish High Priests was no exception in this part of the Orient. 
The inscription of Tabnith, King of Sidon, which was discovered in 1887, 
reads : “ Tabnith, priest of Astarte, King of Sidon, son of Eshmunazar, 
the priest of Astarte, Kdng of Sidon.” C/. Itev. Archeologique, 1887, 2. 
The dynasts of Chalcis were described on their coins as both 
and TsvQaQxm. 
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secondly, another influence — that of the Doctors of the Law^ 
which we shall discuss later — ^had gro%vn up alongside that of 
the priesthood, and the frequent clashes of opinion between the 
Temple and the Schools helped to weaken the prestige of the 
High Priest d But for all that he was still the Primate of 
the Jewish nation, for the Jews still held that the priesthood 
played an essential part as mediator between God and his 
people.^ His moral authority remained very great even though 
it was now shared with the Rabbis, and he still preserved his 
all-important privilege of presiding over the Sanhedrin. If the 
High Priests could no longer be regarded as a dynasty they 
did constitute a very special and exclusive aristocracy, for they 
were invariably chosen from the same small group of families. 

It must not be forgotten that in the post-exilic period the 
whole Jewish nation only possessed one altar ^ and that this altar 
was inaccessible to the lay population and the lower orders of 
Temple priests, the High Priest alone having the full sacerdotal 
powers required for the acceptance of Jahweh. In the old 
days Israel had certainly not practised such a rigid exclusivism, 
but these theocratic innovations and the priestly encroachments 
which "were responsible for them had gained such a firm hold 
that they w’ere attributed to Moses, that is to say, to Jahweh 
himself. Already the ritual customs of pre- exilic days had 
passed out of the memory of Israel.^ 

The practice of selecting the High Priest from a small group 
of famihes had two results. On the one hand, the families in 
question gained in prestige by his reflected glory, and, on the 
other, they did what they could to strengthen his position, since 
his downfall would immediately and 'vdtally affect their own 
security. Even to belong to one of these privileged families 
was a considerable distinction. Thus we find Josephus placing 
the sons of the High Priests {viol rcov dgxieoscov) side by side 
with the High Priests themselves {doxisgelg) in his hst of the 
most important Jews who took sides with Rome in the Great 
Rebellion.^ These sons of the High Priests are also referred to 
in the MishnaJi ^ as the rightful authorities on matrimonial law, 
as though a weU-recognized tradition had already established 
them firmly in that capacity. Another passage ® teUs us that 
letters addressed to the sons of the High Priests sometimes 
reached the Temple from foreign lands, a fact which at any 

^ EB, art. Priest. ^ LXXV, ii, 225. 

® EB, art. Priest. On the origins of these i nstitu tions, which had been 
suspended long before Jesus was bom, c/. XVHI. 

^ Jos., jB. J., vi, 2, 2. ^ Kethaboth, xii, 1. 

® Mishnah. Ohalothy xvii, 5. 
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rate serves to prove that these aristocratic families enjoyed a 
very vide reputation.^ We shall be considering later the part 
the High Priest played in the Judaism of the Dispersion. But 
in Palestine, however much his position might be questioned 
or challenged, he remained supreme, and when he officiated in 
state in the Temple, surrounded by all the pomp and cere- 
mony of one of the great festivals, the people who thronged 
behind him forgot for a moment the humiliation of their earthly 
lot, forgot the Greek or the Roman yoke, and were lifted up 
with him to Jahweh, their God.^ 

The High Priest himself received the support not only of 
the caste of High Priests and sons of the High Priests, but also 
of the entire priestly class. ^ This was an exclusive caste wffiich 
only recognized legitimate children of the stock of the ‘‘ Sons 
of Aaron.^^ ^ Every aspirant to the priesthood had first to 
validate his genealogy. This was no empty formality. At the 
time of the Return there was a general investigation, and all 
families failing to pass the test were rigorously excluded from 
the priesthood. Josephus boasts that he discovered his own 
family tree (or enough information to enable him to reconstruct 
it) in the jpuhlic registers^'' {ev raig drjpLoatai<; deXroig), that 
is, among the archives. Precautions w’^ere also taken to keep 
the blood of the priestly families from defilement. A priest 
might only wed a virgin or a widow of Israel.® And even a 
descendant of Aaron who fulfilled all the required conditions 
was not certain of admission. He had first to be nominated 
by the Sanhedrin and undergo a rather elaborate ritual of 
consecration, lasting seven days.® 

Once consecrated, a priest was considered holy and the Law 
hedged him round with special prohibitions, so that he might 
be sure of preserving the ritual purity necessary to his office.’ 

He was, in fact, set apart from the rest of the Jews. He was 
maintained by the offerings of all kinds which poured into the 
Temple, only a small part of which were consumed on the 
altar to the glory of Jahweh. 

^ LXX7, ii, 223. 

2 See the eulogy of the High Priest, Simon, son of Onias, in Ecclus. 1., 
especially verse 11 ff* 

^ EB, art. Priest ; LXXV, ii, 226 ff, 

^ Exod. xxviii. and xxix. ; Lev. viii. and ix. ; Num. xvii. and xviii. 

^ The High Priest himself could only marry a virgin, who had to be 
chosen, at any rate in the first century a.d., from a priestly family. Cf. 
Philo, De monarchia, ii, 11 ; fiovov ywabca noQQivov, dXKa xal legeiav ef 

IsQSOiV, 

® LXXV, ii, 231. 

7 Num. xix. ; Lev. xxi. 1-4 ; 11-12 ; Ezek. xliv. 25-7. 
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The Legates were not of the same rank as the priests. Before 
the Exile the distinction was not very clear ; but later it was 
well marked. They were not allowed to take any part in the 
cult, or even to enter the inner sanctuary. Their business was 
to see that the Temple was adequately protected, to mount 
guard at the gateways, and to sing in the choirs. The cult 
itself was in the sole charge of the priests.^ It was ine^dtable 
that these men, whose function was the conservation of the 
cult, should represent the tendency of religion to become static. ^ 
A great part of the esteem in which they were held was due to 
their position as functionaries of the Temple. 


Ill 

The Temple Wokship 

The Temple was the centre of Jewish national life.^ In its 
service Israel found the communal satisfaction of its deepest 
and most vital impulse, and at least an illusion of national unity. 
We can see by the wealth of detail given in the Mishnah and 
the Gemara, which were compiled many years after its destruc- 
tion, the place which it held in the minds and affections of the 
Jews. 

This is not the place for a description of the Temple cere- 
monies or the daily life of the priests and Levites who took 
part in them. Suffice it to say that the cult required the ser- 
vices of priests of aU ranks, and the Temple staff must have 
been very large, since Josephus reckons it at twenty thousand 
souls. It was divided into twenty-four “ courses,” each course 
being responsible for the service during one week.^ Every 
course therefore included priests, Levites and a company of 
laymen, called a maamadf or station.” Thus the whole popu- 
lation was divided up among the twenty-four groups, and any 
layman living in or near Jerusalem had to make his appearance 
at the Temple and be present at all the ceremonies of the cult 
whenever the turn of his station came round. Those who lived 
further from Jerusalem were supposed to assemble in their o'wn 

^ EB, art. Temple Service, § 35. 

^ EB, art. Priest, characterizes these as part of the “ unprogressive 
traditional side of religion.^^ 

3 Cf CCLm, 97-118, which deals particularly with the overshadowing 
of the Temple cult by the Law. It was really the Torah that united the 
Jews, not the Temple. 

^ Jos., Vita, i, 1, claimed to belong to the first of these courses 
(mismar — itprjfieQia), which had also included the Hasmonseans. It was 
Joarib’s course (1 Macc. ii. 1). 
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synagogues instead, to pray and to read from the Scriptures, 
so that the whole course might unite at least in spirit with 
what was taking place at the Temple itself. Hence it was only 
a small fraction of each maamad that actually took part in 
the Temple rites. 

The personnel of the Temple ^ was composed of (1) digni- 
taries, that is to say the High Priest {kohen haggadol), the 
Captain of the Temple {segan) who commanded the armed guard 
which performed poMce duties and if necessary defended the 
Temple against attack ; his inferior officers, called seganim 
(probably corresponding to the a-cqaxTjyol of Luke xxii. 4) ; 
and the heads of the twenty-four courses ; (2) priests and 

Levites ; (3) treasurers {gizbarim, Greek ya^oqivXaxsg), all those 
officials concerned with general administration, with the com- 
missariat, and -wnth various kinds of equipment, offerings and 
treasures ; (4) porters to open and shut the gates at the proper 
times and prevent Gentiles (goyim) from entering, and police 
agents; (5) special functionaries who prepared for the daily 
public services, and (6) musicians {mesorerim = ipaXpaboi, 
isQOfdXTai, vyv(p6ot), who were mainly drawn from three Levitical 
families. They were very numerous, and were also divided 
into twenty-four courses.* 

The organization of the Temple was thus a complicated 
business and even its ordinary routine involved the co-opera- 
tion of a host of men specially dedicated to the service of 
Jahweh. The duties of a Temple servant may have lacked 
variety * by reason of constant repetition, but they were both 
absorbing and important — and were so considered by the whole 
Jewish community. No provision was made for the teaching 
of the Law in all these ritual activities, but although the Temple 
did not teach, it set an example of rigorous exactness in aU 
that concerned the cult, and its leaders, with the support of 
the Sanhedrin, did everything in their power to ensure the 
obedience of Israel to the prescriptions of Jahweh. 

The central event in the life of the Temple was the daily 
sacrifice on behalf of the people, which was publicly offered to 
Jahweh morning and evening. It was accompanied by a 
lengthy and imposing ceremonial, following a detailed ritual, 
and was accompanied by many private sacrifices. Our infor- 

iLXXV, ii, 262 

® EB, art. Temple Service, §§ 35 and 36. 

® I am speaking only of their duties in the Temple. Apart from, their 
weeks of service, they could choose whatever employment they liked, 
provided it was honourable. Many of them were merchants. Cf. CCL, 
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niation on this subject is derived from the Mishnah and is not 
always very clear. On feast-days and on the Sabbath there 
were additional sacrifices and an even more elaborate cere- 
monial. The point which calls for special notice in all this is 
the way in which the whole population was associated in the 
most important act of the cult, the act which really linked the 
celebrant with his God ; namely, the sacrifice. This act was 
both symbolic of the nature of the relation between Jahweh 
and Israel, and a manifestation of God’s actual presence (which 
no Jew’' could doubt) in the midst of his people on the Temple 
MU. 

No matter w^here he had built Ms house or pitched his tent, 
every Jew lifted Ms eyes and Ms heart to this chosen spot, the 
holiest of all the holy places sanctified by God’s majesty. And 
the Temple was almost as much the centre of the public life of 
Jerusalem as it was the sMine of the national religion. The 
inner courts vreie sacrosanct and closed to aU profane activities, 
but in the outer enclosures gatherings of aU kinds took place, 
and the treasure chambers wMere Jahweh’s gifts w^ere stored 
served also as strong-rooms in %vMch costly private possessions 
might be deposited for safe keeping. The stricter Jews even 
came to feel that this mingling of the sacred and the profane, 
and this thorougMy practical use of the holy place, w^as not 
entirely satisfactory. They complained, for instance, that the 
Temple w^as used as a thoroughfare, and that trivial trans- 
actions took place on the threshold of the House of God. For 
instance, money-changers had their booths in the outer courts, 
where they provided pilgrims wdth supposedly pure money in 
which to pay their Temple dues. 

This brief outline wiU be enough to shmv the nature and 
importance of the authority exercised by the priesthood in the 
Jewish w^orld of Palestine, and at the same time to set the 
Gospels in the Mstorical perspective necessary for their right 
understanding. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE LAW. THE SCRIBES. THE SYNAGOGUES 

I 

The Torah 

T he keystone of this whole edifice of priestly authority 
was the Torah. In its name the High Priest, the priest- 
hood, and the Temple itself as an institution, claimed and 
exacted the obedience of Israel. The word Torah means 
“ doctrine ” or “ teaching,” in particular, “ religious teaching.” 
It is generally rendered by the Law, following the Septuagint, 
and also Josephus and Paul, who use d vojxoq ; but this is not 
an exact equivalent. The term Law, with its suggestion of 
formalism, rigidity and dryness, fails to represent the infinite 
variety of meaning in the word Torah.^ The sovereignty of 
the Torah is one of the essential factors of Late Judaism and 
demands special attention. The Law had always been the 
central interest of the Jews, but it had never attained, before 
the exile, the absolute and despotic sway which it exercised 
over post-exilic Judaism.^ This was due in part to the deter- 
mination of the priesthood of the Return, but above all to the 
disappearance of that natural check to formalism, the pheno- 
menon of Prophecy. 

At the beginning of the Restoration prophecy as an institution 
was already at the point of death,® though it produced Haggai 
and Zechariah. It seems strange to find Nehemiah, who played 
an important part in the reorganization of Israel after the 
Return, placing the prophets in the enemy camp. “ Remember,” 
he says, “ 0 my God, Tobiah and Sanballat according to their 
misdeeds, and also the prophetess Noadiah, and the rest of the 

1 Bibliography : LXXV, ii, 305 jgT.; 464 f.; CCLIII, 119 1.; 

CCLXm, 60 f.; xxxm, SOf. 

2 LXXV, ii, 305. 

® IIX, 238. It is quite possible that the disappearance of prophetic 
activity has been exaggerated, and that although the institution had 
decayed the tendency persisted. The careers of John the Baptist and 
of Jesus himself constitute arguments of some weight in favour of such 
a wew. 
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prophets^ that would have put Tne in fearJ^ ^ This hostility is 
natural, for the Law (of which Xehemiah is the exponent) must, 
in its strict and narrow form, ahvays hate and fear the prophet, 
the mystic, that independent and often unorthodox element 
in religion. For the inspiration of the prophet is emotional 
in character, and emotion has small patience with the shackles 
of immutable law. After the Return prophecy merges into 
apocalyptic, and with the book of Daniel the former begins 
to be superseded by the latter. 

This form of prophetism may strengthen and uplift religious 
emotion, but it does not encourage the spontaneous outpourings 
of natural piety. On the other hand there is no difficulty 
whatever in reconciling it with legalism. The future belonged 
to the Doctor of the Law\ the man whose function it was, 
to expand and adapt, to add interpretations, explanations, 
commentaries and glosses to the traditional ordinances of 
Jahweh. 

Till then the Torah had been alive. That is to say, it had 
undergone whatever alteration, revision and expansion was 
necessary to keep it more or less in harmony -with the various 
requirements of successive generations. But the Law codified 
and published by Ezra and Xehemiah was the wmrk of the 
Scribes and priests of the Captiffity. It had no relation to life, 
no possibility of immediate application, and reflects an ideal 
of static perfection, the familiar clerical desire for some settled 
and final scheme of organization. Its motive was to establish 
a theocracy, and at the same time to authenticate and justify 
it. Priestly authority is by nature conservative ; one could 
scarcely imagine it otherwise. And, although the exegesis of 
the Scribe might mould or stretch the meaning of the text to 
cover cases that the lawgivers had not foreseen, it had to start 
with the assumption that the text itself was fixed and imuolable. 
The law was believed to contain the absolute and unquestionable 
will of God, and its prohibitions were in a sense a test of the 
unquestioning obedience due to the Lord of all, a test making 
the same demands on the pious Jew as the tabu upon the Tree 
of Knowledge made on Adam in Eden. Hence the Torah itself 
became the object of an actual cult. It was personified as the 
w^ell-beloved daughter of God, begotten before the world began - ; 
Jahweh was said to devote his leisure hours to its study, to 
observe it himself and to read aloud from it on the Sabbath.® 

^ Keh. vi. 14. 

2 Ecclus. xxiv. 8 ff. ; Baruch iii, 27-iv. 2. C/. CCLXVI, i, 74. 

^ LXXXVm, 296 ; L. de Grandmaison, Jesus- Christy Paris, 1928, ii, 
8-9 and note. This notion may seem less incongruous if the reader bears 
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Needless to say, there was no mention of the alterations and 
embellishments which it had often received from the hands of 
man. Moreover, the paradox was ignored by which the God 
of justice and of mercy, whom the prophets had proclaimed 
as universal and absolute, was invested with the moods and 
caprices of some local deity, granting Israel a unique and certain 
means of gaining his favour through the study and practice 
of a complex code of rites and observances better suited to the 
worship of the Baals of Canaan, and in fact mainly derived 
from this sourced The universal opinion in Palestine was that 
of Ben-Sira : “ All these thmgs are the hook of the covenant of 
the most high God, even the law which Moses commanded for an 
heritage unto the congregations of Jacob.'' ^ 

Henceforth the Torah could only be regarded as the un- 
alterable Rule and absolute standard of all religious life ; the 
sole and immediate source of God’s truth. And it followed 
that the constant reading and pondering of the Scriptures 
came to be looked upon as the religious exercise par excellence, 
far more necessary even to the layman than participation in 
the cult, which, owing to his lack of special knowledge, could 
only be a passive one. The piety of Israel was measured in 
terms of its extreme veneration for the Law even more than 
by the exactness of its observance, for in practice certain con- 
cessions had to be made, otherwise the life of the community 
would not have been tolerable, but these concessions rather 
added to than detracted from the respect in which the letter of 
the law was held. And any member of a Jewish community 
who failed in the necessary reverence might be dealt with very 
severely.^ 

As a matter of fact, the Torah does not promulgate dogmas 
or metaphysical ideas, or even, properly speaking, any system 
of ethics. It makes definite and final statements about the will 
of God and his omnipotence, and lays down certain practical 
rules, either negative (prohibition) or positive (commands). 
The strict observance of these rules is an absolute necessity 
for the good Jew, because only by this means can he retain 
that legal purity upon which a right relationship with Jahweh 
depends. The effort to preserve this purity easily becomes an 

in mind the story from Raymond of Capua (Legende majeure de Sainte 
Catherine de Sienne, i, chap, xi, 112), in which Jesus comes daily in person 
to read the Psalms with the saint in her cell. 

^ Ecc^s. xxiv. 22. 

2Lvni, 513. On the content and various aspects of the Torah, 
cf. CCLin, 119. 

® Philo himself emphasizes this danger. Cf. C. Conybeare, Myth, 
Magic and Morals, London, 1910, 158. 
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obsession. It gives birth to innumerable minor rules of ever- 
increasing particularity, which seek to anticipate and provide 
for every conceivable shortcoming.^ 

Disagreement might arise over the interpretation and con- 
sequent application of one of these rules. This produced 
disputes of surprising bitterness among the Jews, shoving at 
least the importance attached to the solution of the problem. 
I will cite only one random instance - out of many. At the 
time of the celebration of the Feast of the Tabernacles, the 
Priest-King, Alexander Jannaeus (104-78 b.c.), was officiating 
before a congregation of the people. Instead of pouring the 
lustral water on the altar he made as though to sprinkle it on 
the ground, thus affirming his choice between two forms of 
ritual, each of which claimed its adherents. Unfortunately 
most of those present belonged to the opposing faction, whose 
ceremonial had been slighted. They had come to the feast, 
as custom required, bearing a palm in one hand and a lemon 
or citron in the other, and Janngeus had hardly made his ill- 
timed gesture when the crowd, seized with \dolent indignation, 
began to pelt him with the fruit. The prince w^as furious 
and ordered his guard of mercenaries to attack the mob, 
which they did, leaving the ground strewn with dead and 
wounded. ^ 

The casuistry which grew up around the Torah will be con- 
sidered later in connexion with the doctors and Scribes who 
were responsible for it. It is enough to say here that it formed 
a dense and almost impenetrable jungle whose tortuous paths 
only the initiate might tread. He, and he alone, would have 
the inestimable advantage of knowing whether or not it was 
lawful to eat an egg laid on the Sabbath ; whether he might, 
on that day of rest, set up a ladder against his dovecote to 
examine the cause of some disturbance there, or whether water 
poured from a clean vessel into an unclean one contaminated 
the source as well. The observance of the Sabbath raised 
especially thorny points and the scrupulous Jew had to make 
use of all his alertness and discernment to avoid the many 
pitfalls it presented. 

^ CGCn, i, 100, n. 1. 

2 Jos., Ant., xiii, 13, 5 ; xiii, 98 ff. 

3 I. L^vy (CCLXXVn, 243 and n. 3) doubts the authenticity of this 
incident because it reappears in the Babylonian Talmud (Sukkah, 48, b) 
in a different setting, the hero on this occasion being not Jannaeus but an 
anonymous Sadducean priest. If the incident itself is genuine, as M. 
l^evj believes, I do not see why the Talmud should he preferred to 
Josephus. In any case, whether it was a question of a priest or a king, 
the TTiain point of the story, the fury of the people, remains imchanged. 

j.w.T.j. r* 
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The natural deduction would be that all this dry legalism, 
this hypertrophied scrupulosity, wLich Renan rightly calls the 
“ rust of religion '' ended by utterly extinguishing the flame of 
true religion in Israel, but this wms not the case. The spirit 
of legalism was counterbalanced by a new and very different 
impulse which w’-as manifested in the Psalms. They are imbued 
with a spirit of warm and spontaneous personal piety, that 
seems like a direct heritage from the religion of the Prophets. 
Probably the explanation is that the immediate result of the 
Return was a strong wave of spiritual life out of which the 
Psalter sprang. 

It is clear that the vritten Law, ascribed to Moses, was 
accorded supreme and absolute authority ; but this was only 
theoretical. In practice this authority appertained to the 
interpretation ‘‘ according to the tradition," ^ In itself the 
Torah was simply the dead letter. What gave it vitality was 
the wmrk of the Scribes w^ho adapted it to the needs of the 
moment and brought it into contact with the daily life of men. 

1 have already pointed out that the redactors of the Targums 
had no hesitation in altering any passages which might offend 
the susceptibilities of their contemporaries, and this tendency 
was general in Israel about the time of the birth of Jesus. 
Passages of the Scriptures which seemed out of date were either 
ignored or else so transformed that they acquired a new 
meaning.^ Even the Midrash completely misrepresents a 
number of the old ideas which it undertakes to clarify and 
explain. But after all the tractate Sopherim tells us that God 
taught Moses forty-nine different ways of interpreting the 
Law,^ which leaves the commentators quite a comfortable 
margin.'^ 

The Torah alone could not have nourished and sustained 
the vitality of the religious life of Israel ; what provided the 
necessary flexibility and variety was the tradition. Custom 

^ This is the nagaSoatg zm ngea^megcov ; Mark vii. 3-5 ; Matt. xv. 

2 ; Jos., Ant., xiii, 16, 2. Cf. Gal. i. 14 ; CCLXVI, i, 38 ; CCLin, 153- 
161. 

2 CCLXXX, 155. 

s CCLXXX, 33-37. 

^ It is, moreover, a relevant fact that in the time of Jesus the Nebiim, 
or Prophets, were considered canonical together with the Torah ; which 
accounts for the phrase, the Law and the Prophets ” which occurs in the 
Gospels and in the writings of the Rabbis (EB, art. Canon, § 42, and 
ccLm, 142 ff.). Moreover, some of the Kethubim were already generally 
accepted as part of the Scriptures {cf. Ben-Sird's Prologue. 1 Macc. vii. 
16 cites Psalm Ixxix. 2, as Scripture ; >cazd tov Myov 6 eygayjs). These 
writings yield even more readily than the Torah to the ingenuity of the 
commentators. 
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[minhag) had always played a large part in the everyday life 
of the Jews, and Ezra reckoned with this when he drew into 
the orbit of the Torah a number of ancient practices which W'ere 
quickly added to the code sponsored by Jahweh, The first 
function of the commentators was to elicit from the Scriptures 
such religious precepts as seemed suitable to the age in which 
they lived, and to study God and man and their mutual relations 
so that the best possible balance might be struck between the 
will of the Creator and the interests of his creatures. It was 
the fulfilment of this task, at once doctrinal and ethical, which 
gave rise to the Haggadah,^ In the second place, the commen- 
tators strove to subject the precepts of the Torah to a searching 
legal analysis, with a wew to defining them more rigidly, and 
also to enlarging the scope of their application. They sought 
to follow them out to their logical conclusions and to seize 
and express the true meaning of the mixiritten Lax£, which was 
soon held to be just as much the acknowledged word of Jahweh 
as the Scriptures themselves. This accretion, mainly legisla- 
tive, constitutes the Halachah-^ It was this twofold stream of 
exegesis which nourished the religious life of Pharisaism, without 
which Judaism would certainly have foundered. 


II 

The Scribes, Doctors of the Law 

The heading of this section refers to the men who carried 
out this vast W'Ork of adaptation, namely, the sopherim, or 
Scribes, whose appearance I have mentioned earlier as one of 
the outstanding "]^enomena of the Restoration period and as 
an essential factor in the building up of legalism.^ Among the 
other names by which the Scribes were sometimes known are 
hakhamim ^dse men”) and Rabbis (‘‘masters”).^ They 
had also the courtesy titles of abba, meaning “father,” and 
more (“guide,” Greek xadrjyrjxfjg). 

Most scholars consider the Scribes (with the Synagogue 
which really developed from them) as the most distinctive 
creation of the post-exilic period. Their influence dates from 

" XXXm, SBff. ; CCLXXIX, i, 161 

2 XXXm, 8 Qff. ; CCLXXIX, i, 161, 319 and Index. 

2 Bibliography in LXXV, ii, S12 ff. ; O. Holtzmann, Die judiscke 
Schriftgelehrtsamkeit, 1901 ; EB, art. Scribes* Cf. CCLIII, 162 jf. 

^ This name, which became the usual one, only dates from the time of 
Christ. Cf. LXXV, ii, 316. In Greek the commonest term is yQafipiaxsv;, 
but we also find vopiiHog, vopiQdLddaiia/.og, Si 6 d(yxa/. 0 Q (Luke ii. 46). 
Josephus uses IsQoyQafifiarevg, Gotpiarij;, iif]yr]T7jg tojv nox^iwv vofLWv, 
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the time when Jahwism began to be identified with the appli- 
cation of the Law, and to become more and more the religion 
of the Book,’- since nomocracy seems to be the natural and in- 
evitable complement of hieroeracy. But w'e have reason to 
believe that the earliest Scribes arose during the Exile, when 
the Jews turned their attention to the relation between the 
observance of the Torah and the state of Israel at that time. 
It was not in Palestine that Ezra matured, yet in the book 
that bears his name (Ezra vii. 11) we find him character- 
ized as “ the priest, the scribe, even the scribe of the words of the 
Lord, and of his statutes^ Nehemiah (viii. 1) refers to him in 
similar terms and depicts him expounding the law to the 
people. 

As Jewish life was reorganized along the lines laid down 
in the Law of Ezra, the Scribes gradually gained in importance 
and their special type of learning took definite shape. Probably 
the pioneers of the movement, the men who first undertook to 
study the Torah from a purely human and practical point of 
view and to make it legally applicable to doubtful cases, be- 
longed to the priestly class. But as the priests yielded to 
pohtical influences and allied themselves ever more closely 
with the aristocratic follow'ers of the long line of foreign rulers 
(Persians, Greeks and finally Romans), the Scribes became more 
definitely experts and specialists and became distinct from the 
priestly class.^ 

The next step w'as for each Scribe to found a school [Beth- 
ha-Midrash) of which he was the Rabbi, and in which his teaching 
w'as followed more or less closely according to the amount 
of prestige he enjoyed. His disciples surrounded him with 
an atmosphere of reverent devotion.® In theory he was 
unpaid and had to practise some other profession for a liveli- 
hood.^ 

The passion w'ith which these doctors guarded and protected 
the Torah united them into a political party when its authority 
was threatened. Thus, when Antiochus Epiphanes made his 
attempt to Hellenize Israel, it was the Scribes who incited the 
hasidim to their stubborn opposition. The stand made .by these 
hasidim should not be confused with the Maccabean revolt, 
which was a much more popular movement. It seems that the 
Scribes and hasidim only rallied somewhat grudgingly to the 

’ CCLXVI, i, 35. LXXV, ii, 313. ^ gB, art. Scribes, § 14. 

® Pirke Aboth, iv, 12 . LXXV, ii, 317 quotes various passages from the 
'Talmud that take this completely filial relationship of pupils to master 
for granted. 

* Texts in LXXV, ii, 318. 
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standard of Judas Maccabseus. and that as soon as the principle 
of national independence was established, they reassumed their 
old complete autonomy in their schools^ 

Their strength lay in the fact that they did not devote 
themselves solely to a theoretical study of the Torahs but were 
also occupied in elucidating and defining its practical appli- 
cation. They were not only jurists and canonists, but also 
moralists and casuists.- The tractate of the Jlishnah called 
Pirke Aboih the Sa\ungs of the Fathers ’*) quotes the threefold 
injunction which is supposed to have emanated from the cele- 
brated Great Synagogue of 444: “Be prudent in judgment ; 
make many disciples ; put a fence about the Torah and in the 
midst of the disasters of Israel the Scribes set themselves to 
follow this advice. Even the capture and destruction of 
Jerusalem in a.d. 70 did not hinder them, for the tradition of 
the Exile yielded explanations for all the trials of their people, 
explanations which made their sufferings easier to bear and 
even held out hopes of reward. They regarded these mis- 
fortunes as the chastisement which they had deserved at the 
hand of Jahweh, and believed that Israel would soon receive 
the due recompense of his justice and his fidelity to his Promise. 
After the destruction of the Holy City by Titus, the Scribes 
dispersed to various centres in Jamnia, Tiberias, Lydda and 
Babylon, and it was in the schools which they founded in these 
places that the compilation of the Talmud began. 

About the time of Jesus the sopherbn were distracted by 
various different scholastic tendencies. There is no reason to 
believe that there was any actual clash of doctrines, but the 
schools varied somewhat in their spirit, and the divergence is 
noticeable in the details of their interpretations of the Law. 
They were well aware of these differences, and although we 
cannot clearly emisage or even understand the disputes to which 
these differences gave rise, there is no doubt as to their intensity. 
This characteristic of the intellectual life of these academic 
centres is important if we are to understand the religious ideas 
they promulgated. The reader should bear in mind that they 
really were schools, and not sects. 

Their differences centred roimd two famous leaders, Hillel 
and Shammai,® The first represented a more liberal tendency, 
a somewhat less stringent observance ; the second was in favour 
of a rigorous orthodoxy. But the evidence w^e have hardly 

^ EB, art. Scribes, § 15 ; LXXV, ii, 319. 

2 CCLXYI, i, 37. 

3 LXXV, ii, 359 ; CCLXVI, i, 42 ; CCLXXX, 97 ff. ; CCLXXIX, Index 
(Hillel, Shammai, and Schools of S. and H .) ; CCLXXII, 329 ff. 
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seems to justify an opposition which appears to have been both 
strenuous and prolonged. Any general statement of the position 
must necessarily be inadequate and over-simplified, but we 
might perhaps say that Hillel, in his exposition of the obliga- 
tions imposed by the Torah, emphasized neighbourly love and 
a spirit of conciliation, while Shammai, in similar cases, insisted 
on strict observance and of the absolute authority not only of 
the commands of the Torah but of the jurisprudence of the 
Scribes.^ The story runs that a Gentile with inclinations to 
become a proselyte came to Hillel one day and asked him 
what was the essential commandment of the Torah, and Hillel 
replied : “Do not unto others as you would not that they should 
do unto you.'' This saying, so thoroughly in the spirit of the 
Gospel, which occurs in Matthew vii. 12 and Luke vi. 31, in 
the form of the Golden Rule, has given rise to the theory that 
Hillel was the real teacher of Jesus. Hillel allowed divorce 
(that is the putting away of the woman) only when she was 
guilty of adultery, whereas according to Shammai she might 
be divorced for spoiling her husband’s dinner. 

It is difBcult for us to realize the immense reputation and 
undisputed authority attained by some of the Scribes. ^ The 
common people looked up to them with reverence, and women 
of all ranks showed them special favour, which Josephus at- 
tributes to their supposed intimacy with Jahweh.^ In spite of 
this respect, however, the people were not always docile. For 
example, although the general feeling among the Scribes was 
against the impulsive acts of violence that accompanied a revolt, 
it was by no means always possible to prevent them.^ 

The New Testament always classes the Scribes with the 
Pharisees, who also represented in Israel the legalistic and 
exclusivist party, but who constituted neither a sect nor a 
school. They are named together as though complementary 
to one another: e,g. ^‘Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites," in 
Matthew xxiii. 13. The redactor has not confused them, but 
connects them, as is frequently the case in the literature of 
Late Judaism. Moreover, it is perfectly natural that the 
Pharisees, whose aim was to live according to the Law, should 
have been regarded as the allies — or even the followers and 
disciples — of the Scribes, who were the interpreters of that 

^ Pirke Aboth, i, 12-15. CCLXV cites many examples, drawn from 
tlie Talmud, of divergences between the two schools. 

2LXXV, ii, 351 ff. The reader who wishes to learn something of the 
early Rabbis whose illustrious names were handed down in the tradition 
should read the whole of the first chapter of the Pirki Aboth. 

» Jos., Ant, xvii, 2, 4. ^ XLVII, i, 221, n. 1. 
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Law. Certain passages of the Xew Testament clearly express 
this close agreement. For instance, Mark (ii. 16) has ‘‘ The 
Scribes of the Pharisees {ol yoauuarei; rojv (faotaatojv), and 
in Luke v. 30 we find The Pharisees and their Scribes ” {o[ 
cpaoiaaloL kqX ol yoatiuaral^ avrojv). 

Nevertheless the Scribes must not be identified with the 
Pharisees^ uor must the Pharisees be regarded as a party led 
by the Scribes ; for there were Scribes who were not Pharisees 
at all.2 It is none the less true that the Pharisees found in the 
Scribes — those leaders and inspirers of Judaism on its legalistic 
side which they also represented — a solid support and justi- 
fication. As for the Scribes, they may appear to be mere 
casuists and hair-splitters, but this is really a superficial view, 
which only considers the letter of their religion and not the 
feeling underneath. These subtle dialecticians, obstinate and 
vain, full of absurd pedantry about tri\fiai details of ritual and 
observance, were nevertheless at heart deeply pious, exponents 
of a religion characterized by a broad humanity.^ It is difficult 
to form a comfincing picture of their attitude with its con- 
trasting elements, for the modern world has nothing like it. 
But we should do well to bear in mind that far from being 
crushed or oppressed by the minuteness and complexity of their 
practical exegesis of the Torah, they were exalted and delighted 
by it. The Torah, which they made so burdensome, was no 
burden for them. On the contrary they rejoiced in it, finding 
in its every word the visible sign of Jahweh’s love for his people. 
To the pious Jew, living in constant contact with the Law, 
which w^as in a sense his very life, the fulfilment of any one of 
these prescriptions, wiiich seem to us so -wearisome, w’as an act 
of infinite gratitude to God, w’^ho had deigned to vouchsafe this 
Law^ to Israel. 

Delight in the Law is then the keynote of the lives of the 
Rabbis,^ and we must add to this, pride in the Law, pride in 
being singled out by Jahweh’s special grace for the unique 
prh'fiege of actually knowing the divine -will and therefore being 
able to live according to it. They possessed in the Torah the 

^ CCLXV, 39. 

^ CCLXXXVI, 11 ; CCLXV, loc. cit, : Die Schriftgelehrten Mldeien ein 
Stand, die Pharisder eine poliiisch-religiose Richtung. 

3 CCLXn ; CCL, i ; CCXOVE, 7 ff. Lagrange, LI, T ff,, disputes this 
conclusion. He still maintains that the whole of Judaism is confined 
within the limits of its jurisprudence and that the Rabbis eared little for the 
cultivation of piety since for them obedience to the Law was all that mattered. 
These opinions, intended to glorify the mystical side of the Christian 
religion at the expense of the Scribes, seem somewhat out of date. 

^ Montefioxe, in CCLXVIl, 59 ff. 
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very embodiment of that -will ; there they could examine his 
every act of justice and love, and contemplate the visible proof 
of his favour, and their hearts glowed with a perpetual gratitude. ^ 
We must insist ^ that the real concern of the Scribes was not 
juridical, but religious. It was not a matter of simply inter- 
preting and administering a code but of setting forth the divine 
revelation and correlating the will of Jahweh with the realities 
of daily life. This explains the many Rabbinical precepts 
which are not the outcome of legalistic scruples but of pious 
meditations and moral considerations. Pirke Aboth (i, 1) 
attributes the following sa5dng to Simon the Just, who is 
supposed to have been contemporary with the Great Synagogue : 

“ The world is founded on three things : on the Torah, on the 
worship of God, and on almsgiving.’' These ideas are expressed 
in maxims and in parables which are extraordinarily similar to 
the parables and maxims of the Gospels. I merely note this 
correspondence in passing, as we shall return to it later. 
Scholars like Nicolas, Wellhausen and Schiirer have been some- 
what misled by the dry and pedantic appearance of the old 
Rabbinical literature. A close and sympathetic study of the 
tradition as it is preserved to us in the older parts of the 
Mishnah ® gives evidence of a religion that was far more ardent, 
more vital and sincere than is generally suspected. In its 
essential simplicity it resembled the religion of Jesus ; indeed 
the two teachings have more than a little in common, though 
until recently no one perceived it. There are historians who 
still share the opinion of Nicolas,* that “ there is undoubtedly 
a great gulf between the religion of the Synagogue and the religion 
of Jesus.” Nicolas based his arguments on the contrast between 
the formal obedience demanded by the doctors without reference 
to motives qt feelings, and the emphasis Jesus laid on the sub- 
jective springs of action ; it was a choice between moral autom- 
atism and moral initiative. But, as he admitted himself, this 
opposition was not new. It had divided the schools long before 
the coming of Christianity, and could be traced back to the 
old antagonism between formal legalism and the more spiritual 
religion of the Prophets. 

I am emphasizing these biased opinions because I believe 
them to be of great importance. The writers of the Gospels 

1 ccxcvn, 29 ff. ^ xxxra, iss. 

® Pirke Aboth, i, 1 and 5, treats of the charitable works which are one 
of the three corner-stones of the world, and of Josiah ben Jochanan’s 
injunction to leave the house unbarred and welconae needy wayfarers as 
though they were honoured relatives. Nothing could be more in har- 
mony with the spirit of the Gospels. 

* CCLXXX, p. vi. 
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were hostile to the Jews, above all to the Jewish doctors ; and 
they naturally gave the impression of an impassable gulf separ- 
ating Jesus from the Pharisaic Scribes. But this is a distortion 
of the facts. The chasm was not really of very alarming pro- 
portions and there were bridges which crossed it. When all 
is said, early Christianity arose on a foundation not widely 
different from that of the sopherim, and historically speaking 
the career of Jesus W’ould be practically inconceivable without 
the preliminary work accomplished by these men. It is the 
Christian spirit which shines out from the canonical Psalms 
and the Psalms of Solomon,’’ although both are from Pharisaic 
sources.^ They are a witness to the intensity of Jewish spiritual 
life. 


Ill 

The Synagogue 

The link between the Scribes and the people was the syna- 
gogue,^ It is an expression of religious life w^hose origins go 
back to a practical need and not to a question of principle. 
Neither its beginnings nor its workings in this early period of 
its history are very easy to trace. The zvord is Greek {ovvaycoyi]) 
and means assembly.” It has several equivalents in the 
language of Hellenized Judaism, w’hich mean the “ assembly,” 
or the community, as w^ell as the synagogue.® Josephus, for 
instance, sometimes uses sdbhateion (aa^^arslov), w^hich describes 
the synagogue by its chief function, that is to say, as a place 
'where men congregated on the Sabbath.^ The Palestinian word 
is keneseih, including both the place and the gathering held 
there. 

The uncertainty as to the origin of the synagogue has given 
rise to several rather divergent theories. According to the 
Jews of Jesus’ day the founder was of course Moses himself.^ 
Friedlander, on the other hand, goes so far as to maintain ® 
that it w^as the creation of Hellenized Judaism, and w^as intro- 
duced into Palestine by the Essenes, who were themselves 
under Greek influences. But this thesis has not found much 
favour,^ especially in \dew of the passage from Psalm Ixxiv., 
{t\ 8), w^hich runs, “ They have burned up all the synagogues of 

^ CCLVn, 29. Cf, Psalm Ixxiii. 25 ; xlii. 2. 

2 Bibliography in LXX7, ii, 427. Cf, EB, art. Synagogue ; DB, art. 
Synagogue ; cf, CCLEH, 171 which deals chiefly with synagogue wor- 
ship ; CCLXXm, chap. 1, and OOLXXIX, 281 -SOT. 

^ XLVn, i, 416, note. ^ Jos., Ant,, xvi, 6, 2. 

s Jos., C. Ajp., ii, 17 ; Philo, Vita Mos., iii, 27. 

® CCLYm, 53 jQT. ^ CCLXVI, i, 37 and note | CCL, i, 1. 
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God in the land,'' ^ which can hardly mean anything but the 
synagogues. Friedlander’s contention that the earliest non- 
Essene Judsean synagogues (those of the Libertines, the 
C}n*en8eans and the Alexandrians) belonged to the Jews of the 
Dispersion really proves very little, since the authors of the 
Acts, which is the source of our information, would not have 
been concerned with any others. It would be difficult to 
prove the absence of others, that is to say, synagogues of purely 
Palestinian origin, in Jerusalem about the time of Jesus’ death. 
Wellhausen ^ supports the more logical hypothesis that the 
synagogue dates from the Exile and arose in Babylon out of 
the necessity of providing some local centre as a substitute 
for the Temple in maintaining the continuity of worship among 
the exiles. A similar necessity gave the synagogues of the 
Diaspora their extreme importance. 

For my own part, I am prepared to believe that the first 
steps were taken during the Exile, by pious men {hasidim) 
who wished to find a common expression for their unswerv- 
ing devotion to Jahweh,^ but I am inclined to think that it 
was in Palestine during the Persian period that the institu- 
tion really took definite form. In that case its rise would 
have been a result of the stress laid by Ezra and Nehemiah 
on the knowledge of the Torah. The dissemination of this 
knowledge demanded a new centre of religious instruction for 
the people, since the Temple, which was, moreover, unavailable 
to more than a small section of the community, was not con- 
cerned with teaching. 

In principle, there was certainly nothing in this innovation 
hostile to the Temple ; the synagogue was rather its comple- 
ment,'^ and wherever priests were found, they played an 
important part in its organization. Later, when the synagogues 
had become the special domain of the Scribes, they were perhaps 
not always well disposed to the priestly dignitaries of the Temple; 
but this attitude should not be regarded as more than a question 
of tendencies and personal feeling. 

The synagogue was not a temple, for Gentiles were not 
excluded from its meetings, though it was true that they might 
advance no further than the threshold.® It was a meeting- 

^ This is the only text that makes any allusion to the synagogue in the 
Old Testament and its Apocrypha. 

2 LXXmil, 193. 3 COLxxm, chap. v. ^ CCL, i, 2 . 

^ CCC, i, So. This was certainly true of synagogues on Hellenic terri- 
tory, but may possibly not apply to those of Palestine. Ps. Justin, 
Cohortatio ad Graecos, 13, advises Gentiles who wish to learn something 
of the origins of the Christian faith (in this case the Messianic passages in 
the Law and the Prophets) to attend the Jewish synagogues. 
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place for the pious. But it differed from one of our own churches, 
which, although a consecrated place, is open to unrestricted 
public use. A synagogue presupposed the existence of an 
organized community ; it was the place where men and Avomen 
became aw'are of themselves as a community and sought 
edification. From another angle we may look upon it as the 
organ of legalistic supervision and control,^ a centre of religious 
instruction ; for it was in theory the seat of a spiritual govern- 
ment w^hich ordered and disciplined the lives of the people. 

As it was not a temple, the s\niagogue had no mmisier, A 
priest might occupy an important position in it, but it would 
be as a teacher^ not in his official capacity. The recognized 
leader was the Rabbi, or doctor of the Law. But the pri\nlege 
of teaching in the sjmagogue ^vas not confined to him. On the 
contrary, any Jew who felt ready and able to do so, whether 
he were a member of the community or simply a passing stranger, 
might ask and obtain permission to expound the Scriptures. 
The synagogue was thus a thoroughly democratic institution. It 
might almost be described as a sort of pcpwZar religious university. 

Here the worship was confined solely to the reading of the 
Torah and the Xebiim.^ The scriptural passage read formed 
the basis of a commentary and the text of an address in which 
ingenuity^ and learning of the speaker had free scope. Naturally 
any professional master, or Rabbi, wffio happened to be present 
would make the most of such an opportunity. The singing of 
Psalms and congregational prayers completed the religious 
activities of the meeting, but, strictly speaking, there w'-ere no 
sacrifices and no liturgy, and this is wffiat gives the symagogue 
its unique place among the religious institutions of antiquity. 
Here was seen, for the first time, a cult whose members Avor- 
shipped wholly^ m spirit and in truth and whose rites were no 
more than organized indmdual impulses, only restricted by^ 
the need to ensure the order and edification of the meeting. 

Unfortunately^ little is known of the organization or develop- 
ment of synagogues in Palestine.^ There is more evidence 
" EB, art. Synagogue, § 4. 

2 At first no doubt the readings consisted only of a short lesson from 
each of these sections. Later on it was the rule that 21 verses from each 
should be read. According to the Massoretic di\dsions, the Sabbath 
lessons, or sedarim, consist of 8 or 9 verses each {cf. CCL, i, 7). The 
whole Torah w'as read through every' three y'ears. But the eAvdence for 
this whole subject is very^ scanty, and it is surely unwise of the Jewish 
scholar Abrahams to base the description of the lessons and commentaries 
in the synagogue on such a doubtful passage as Luke iv. 17. Cf. LXXF, 

ii, 533, n. 123. 

® Vitringa, De Synagoga vetere, 821 ff., 915, 929, 941 ; LXXXIV, 
326 jOr.; CCCn, i, 102 jOr. 
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concerning the synagogues of the Dispersion but it would be 
unwise to apply this to Palestine, for it is quite possible that 
the practice of these two great sections of the Jewish world did 
not exactly correspond. There may well have been variations 
from district to district, even from town to town, and indeed 
it is difficult to see what central authority could possibly have 
laid down or enforced strict rules for the direction and organiza- 
tion of a synagogue. Quite a small number of Jews — probably 
a minimum of ten ^ — could constitute the initial group. This 
little community, of which its synagogue was both the centre 
and the symbol, ^ was usually led by a council of elders, either 
co-opted or elected. This was an administrative council under 
the direction of either one, or three officials (in Greek, archisyn- 
agogoi), who maintained order and regulated the finances of 
the synagogue, collecting subscriptions, authorizing expenditure, 
and agreeing on the best use to be made of such offerings as 
were received. An official called a hazzan {vTcrjQerrjg), who 
was a kind of beadle and schoolmaster, kept order at the meetings 
(sometimes a very necessary duty), and was responsible for the 
correct reading of the Scriptures. It was also his duty to teach 
the children to read and write so that they might be able to 
gain a proper knowledge of the Torah, 

There was a meeting in the synagogue every evening,® but 
the whole community was under no obligation to assemble there 
except on the Sabbath or for the special religious festivals. In 
this way the religious rhythm of the synagogue coincided more 
or less with that of the Temple. As a centre and focus of 
community life it was full of vitality and vigour. The members 
all knew one another and were quick to notice lapses and equally 
ready to encourage and applaud manifestations of piety, that 
being the sole standard by which anyone in the group was ever 
judged. The synagogue was used not only for reading, listening, 
singing and praying, but also for discussion, an exercise for 
which the Jews soon showed a peculiar talent. They took to 
this intellectual warfare so readily and derived such pleasure 
from it that arguments would be started on every possible 
occasion, and they became more and more passionately addicted 
to subtle and ingenious interpretations. The Scribes who had 
done so much to develop this very spirit naturally welcomed 
its appearance in the synagogue, and if their teaching, which was 
the fruit of their own schools, remained rigid, they themselves 
revelled in this propitious atmosphere. 

As a rule the founding of a synagogue cannot have been a 

^ This was the minian, ox number, Cf, CCC, i, 84 ff, 

2 EB, art. Synagogue, § 9. ® EB, art. Synagogue, § 10. 
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matter of great expense,^ hence they probably sprang up 
throughout the country. Doubtless every 'village had one and 
a town more than one, in some cases a considerable number. 
The total for Jerusalem at the time of its destruction (a.d. 70) 
has been put as high as 480, which must have meant that the 
community served by each was very small. There is nothing 
strange about this co-existence of the sTOagogue and the 
Temple if we remember the special function of the former, that 
of disseminating among the people the particular kind of 
religious instruction necessary for their understanding and 
proper observance of the requirements of the Law. It formed 
the popular platform of the sopherim. 

No doubt the sjmagogues vied with each other, Just as the 
schools did, in the subtlety of their interpretation of the Torah, 
and like those academic institutions, any s}nagogue possessing 
the ser'vdces of a Rabbi specially skilled in this work would 
carry the subtlety of its exegesis of the Scriptures to the point 
of absurdity.^ In fact — and this is the heart of the matter — 
the synagogue came to be more and more the focus of Jewish 
reUgious life. It provided the men of that day with all they 
found most congenial, so that even with the destruction of the 
Temple, in a.d. 70, the religion of Israel sustained no essential 
or devastating loss. For if it was returned exiles who had set 
up the Torah as at once the centre, the motive and the object 
of religious life, it was the synagogue, aided by the School, 
which had been the real Temple of this new cult.^ This practical 
replacing of the house of Jahweh on the mountain of Zion by 
the s\magogue had happened gradually, and as it were uncon- 
sciously, but it effected serious changes in the organization of 
the Jewish religion none the less. The reader should not forget 
the extremely important part played by the synagogue in 
fixing the canon of the Bible, accepting or rejecting various 
works, and making the final decision by which certain books 
were stamped and consecrated as Scriptures, 

Further, neither the synagogue nor the School could confine 
itself entirely to the niceties of the theoretical interpretation 
of the Torah, The Jews are an intensely practical race and 

^ Recent excavations have unearthed the ruins of what must have 
been very costly and imposing synagogues, but the finest of them (e.g. 
those of Capernaum and Chorazin) seem to belong to the Christian era. 
C/. R. D, G. Orfaii, Capharnahum et ses mines, Paris, 1912. 

2 There is a general account of the theological system of the synagogue 
in CCLXVI, i, 43 but the reader should beware of deducing too much 
from this or creating some artificial synthesis whicli had no counterpart 
in real life. 

3 CCLXXIX, ii, 12. 
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they demanded an equally detailed study of its application, an 
exhaustive system of legalistic prescriptions based on a minute 
survey and analysis of every problem and action of the 
ordinary Israelite in the course of his daily life. Thus it was 
through the medium of the synagogue that the whole existence 
of the Jews became enmeshed in the web of pious obligations 
that is generally regarded as the distinguishing mark of Late 
Judaism.^ This often exaggerated and even childish insistence 
on formalism is no really inherent part of authentic Jahwism. 
On the contrary, it is quite alien to the spirit of the ancient 
religion of Israel. 


IV 

Israel, the People of the Torah 

Henceforward, therefore, the Je^vs must be looked on as the 
people of the “ Torah ^ Anyone wLo failed in his study or 
practice of it paid the penalty of his neglect in the contempt 
of the rest of the community, but the man who showed himself 
well versed in its precepts and scrupulous in his observance was 
rewarded with universal honour and respect. Here was the 
pearl without price, the ultimate, inalienable wealth of Israel. 
Denuded of riches and property, all his resources gone, the Jew 
still had the Torah, his indestructible and supreme possession.® 
His fear of his pagan overlords could never prevail against the 
sacred fear of the law, no matter how harsh their rule. In such 
a cause no suffering could be too severe,^ and no risk could be 
too great, since God must certainly assist a righteous cause. 
This conviction that Jahweh could not fail to help the devout 
was the cause of that indomitable and unfailing fanaticism 
which inspired one section of the Jews and which would now 
and then suddenly infect the whole population. Even if the 
enterprises undertaken in the cause of the Torah seemed to 
fail, the participants were at least sure of a recompense in 
heaven ; but in spite of this there was no calculation or bargain- 
ing about the sacrifices of the faithful. The Pirke Aboth (i, 5) 
ascribes the following pronouncement to Antigonus, a pupil of 
Simon the Just : Be not as slaves who serve their masters for a 
recompense, but be rather as slaves who serve their masters without 
hope of reward, and may the fear of Heaven be upon youP This is 

^LXXV, ii, 464, the section entitled Das Leben unier das Gesetz. 

2 For explanations and essential additions to all that follows, see 
Lods, op, cit., book iii, chap, iii : Religion. 

® Jos., C. Ap., ii, 38 : d yovv vopoq fpuv diapcavec. 

^ Jos., op, cit., i, 8. 
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the true expression of %vhat the pious Israelite felt in his heart 
to be the claims of the Torah. 

There is no denying that this constant effort to live according 
to the spirit and the letter of the Torah, and not to transgress 
the narrow boundaries it imposed, did tend to imprison the 
pietists in a somewhat rigid formalism. Their material and 
moral expansion was hampered by a network of narrow and 
exacting prescriptions which might well have a hardening effect 
on their hearts. It was all too easy for the strict Jew to mistake 
his superficial exactness of observance for a genuine religious 
feeling which he was far from experiencing. A glance at the 
Mishnah tractate called Shabbath leaves the reader overwhelmed 
by the number and the tri\’iality of the prescriptions which 
burdened the pious Israelite.^ The rest on the Sabbath had 
been definitely enjoined by Exodus xx. 8, which runs : 
“ Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it holy. Six days shall thou 
labour, and, do all thy xxork : but the seventh day is a sabbath 
unto Jahweh, thy God. In it thou shall not do any teork, thou, 
nor thy son, nor thy daughter, thy manservant, nor thy maid- 
servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stranger that is tvithin thy gates.' ^ 
The obmous meaning of the passage is perfectly clear, but it 
becomes comphcated when the doctors attempt an exact 
definition of the words labour and work, for such a definition 
can only be given by making a complete list of every possible 
case in which a careless man might conceivably be working or 
labouring without realizing it. 

In Shabbath (vii, 2) the list includes thirty-eight prohibitions, 
which seems fairly comprehensive. But this does not settle 
the question, for the careful student of the tw'enty-first pro- 
hibition (against making a knot) or the t-sventy-second (against 
undoing a knot) may w^eU feel doubts as to exactly what con- 
stitutes a knot, and a whole chapter (xv) is devoted to giving 
the decisions and opinions of the Rabbis on this vital problem. 
Again, a Jew is strictly forbidden to trace two letters on the 
Sabbath day. But this raises aU kinds of difficulties — ^What 
letters can it refer to ? From what alphabet ? Formed by 
what hand or implement ? Shabbath (xii, 3—6) does not rest 
tin it has examined every conceivable hypothesis. And so it 
is throughout the work. Every word of exery precept becomes 
the text of an interminable harangue, a pretext for quibblings 
and hair-splittings, pedantries and sophistries until the smooth 
coiuse of ordinary life is seriously menaced. How, for instance, 
could all domestic affairs be completely interrupted for twenty- 
four hours? Who was to light the fires, or look after the 
^LXX7, ii, 170 jOf. 
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animals, which could scarcely be expected to conform to an. 
ultra-strict observance of the day of rest ? One could go on 
piling up instances of such ridiculous and extravagant cases 
indefinitely,^ And yet, as I have said, it would be a serious 
mistake to regard the religion of the Torah as mere academic 
casuistry in which the deadweight of legalism had extinguished 
every gleam of genuine feeling. The profound and ardent 
gratitude which every good Jew felt for the Torah itself, as the 
special gift vouchsafed by Jahweh to his people, is sufficient 
proof to the contrary. 

The real drawback of this passion for strict observance was 
the utter lack of proportion it engendered. In practice the 
neglect of some trivial ruling of the doctors aroused as much 
horror and indignation as a serious breach of the Law itself. 
A strict Jew would consider it nearly as reprehensible not to 
wear those woollen tassels or fringes called zizith (the KgaoTzeda 
of the Gospels) on the border of his garnaent, or to put the 
little box {mesusah) containing certain parts of the book of 
Deuteronomy (vi. 4-9, and xi. 13-21) on the right-hand door- 
post of his house, or to bind the tephillim (the cpvlaKXijQLa of 
Matt, xxiii. 5) about his head and forearm before praying, ^ 
as not to pray at all. Yet the pious man was supposed to 
spend much time in prayer,^ since he not only had to recite 
the Shema^ morning and evening and at midday, the Shemoneh- 
Esreh,^ or benedictions, at meal- times, and the special prayers 
linking him with the celebration of the two daily sacrifices of 

^ Schitrer has made a special study of the points raised with reference 
to the observance of the Sabbath (LXXV, ii, 470 jJ".) and to legal purity 
(tractate Kelim, 47S ff.), 

2 These were strips of leather, one of which was bound about the fore- 
head, and the other wound seven times round the left forearm. The one 
worn round the head held in place a little box containing pieces of parch- 
ment inscribed with three texts (Exod. xiii. 1-10 ; Deut. vi. 4-9 ; and 
Deut. xi. 13-21^). The other was fastened to a piece of parchment 
bearing the same texts. 

^LXXV, ii, 186 j^. 

^ Shema == Hear ; it is the first word of a prayer made up of a combina- 
tion of Deut. vi. 4-9 ; xi. 13-31, and Num. xv. 37-41. Cf. CCXCIX, 
162 ff., and CCLXXIX, i, 291 ff, 

5 The Shemoneh-^Esreh = the Eighteen Benedictions, Cf. CCXCIX, 
164 ff. I LI translates the text established by G. Dalman ; CCLXXIX, i, 
292 ; ii, 212, In the introduction to his translation of the Mishnah, O. 
Holtzmann disputes the theory that the Shema was in use in the time of 
Jesus. He considers that it was introduced about a.d. 40-50 ; and that 
the Shemoneh'Esieh was after 70 and probably as late as a.d. 100. But 
no doubt the prayers existed before they became obligatory, or at least 
the prayer-book of the pious Jew included something very similar to 
them. 
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the Temple, but was also under obligation to take part in the 
commxmal prayers at the sjmagogue. 

There is a danger of not making sufficient distinction betw^een 
the ramifications of Rabbinical theory and the common practice 
of the people. If critics would bear the origin of the Misknah 
in mind, they would be less likely to exaggerate its effects and 
to picture Judaism as bound and fettered by a kind of strait- 
jacket of legalism, A careful examination soon makes it clear 
that the academic discussions of the Schools and the somewhat 
pedantic formalism of the sjmagogue represent only one aspect 
of the Jewish religion. 

Such an examination reveals a number of religious ideas 
which seem to have little connection with the Torah or with 
any other part of the Scriptures, but which nevertheless loom 
large in the daily life of the people. The so-called Deutero- 
canonical and Apocryphal books bear witness to their existence, ^ 
but the scientific study of this evidence has so far proved 
unfruitful, because those who have engaged in it have remained 
satisfied with purely theoretical ideas, and have ignored the 
complex and more elusive realities underlying them.- Such a 
study has also been prejudiced by the common custom of 
regarding Judaism as something absolutely unique and complete 
in itself. R. Dussaud has rightly pointed out that a closer 
acquaintance with the ancient East has made it clear that the 
stock of moral ideas, w^hich had so long been considered the 
exclusive prerogative of the Jews, were in reality the common 
property of all the ancient oriental civilizations.^ And what is 
true of Early Judaism, which is his especial concern, applies no 
less to the Late Judaism which forms the subject of this book. 

^ R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch, 2iid edit., Clarendon Press, 1912, 
has an introduction of 112 pages which abounds in facts and ideas on 
the question before us. 

- XLVn, i, XVI. 3 OCLVI, 2S3. 
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BOOK II 

INNOVATIONS AND FOREIGN INFLUENCES 


CHAPTER I 

THE ORIGIN OF INNOVATIONS. GOD AND 
HIS HYPOSTASES 

W HEN Michel Nicolas was writing seventy-five years ago, 
scholars had aheadv begun to realize that traditional 
Judaism had undergone certain changes during the post-exilic 
period. It was said that these innovations were due to that 
slow process of natural evolution from within to which the 
Targums and the Midrash bear witness. The possibihty of 
outside influences was only very grudgingly admitted, and where 
these could not be wholly denied they were reduced to the 
level of unconscious suggestions, as indefinable today as they 
would have been for the J ews whose religion they affected. ^ The 
most important innovations which were supposed to have pene- 
trated current Judaism — or so-called popular Judaism — by way 
of the Haggadah, consisted of speculations on the nature of 
God, on the rble of good and bad angels, on the future life and 
its rewards and punishments, and on the messianic expectation. 

Modern opinion is not satisfied with this somewhat super- 
ficial view. It finds the position more complex, and the origin 
of these innovations seems less obvious. 

I 

The Origix of Innovations 

The strict traditionalist cannot, of course, admit even the 
possibility of alterations and developments in the religion 
revealed to the chosen people, but there is not a single liberal 

^ This attitude was taken up by Mchel Nicolas himself, in his 
Doctrines religieuses, and also by Albert Reville (c/. CCCII, i, 152 ff.). 
Even Schiirer, with all his vast and detailed erudition, shares their point 
of view on the whole. 
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critic today who denies that Judaism did evolve, and that this 
evolution was an inevitable result of the mere passage of time. 
Jahwism which was at once the creator and the product of 
Jewish life could not have failed to vary with the needs and 
aspirations of the society which gave it birth. For instance, 
the Jews of Jesus’ day could not possibly picture their God in 
exactly the same terms as their forefathers in the reign of David. 
But this spontaneous, internal development — a process that 
might even be termed autogenous — ^v^ill not account for all the 
innomtions which the historian encounters in Israel just before 
the Christian era. To begin with, we must take into account 
the work of the Scribes. These men sincerely believed that aU 
they did was to secure the tradition by explaining and elucidat- 
ing it, but in reahty they could not help modifying it, often 
profoundly. For instance, the attempt of the Targums to get 
rid of the crude anthropomorphism of the old Bible stories 
affords a good illustration of the re-focusing which modernized 
the ancient beliefs. We must also pay special attention to the 
trend of popular feeling, tending to emphasize the ideas which 
satisfy the desires of the people or minister to their needs, such 
as the Messianic hope, demonology, and all kinds of marvels 
and miracles. None of these elements would have come to 
fruition without the popular impulse. Finally, there is the 
problem of foreign influences. 

This question is still a very controversial one, but it can 
no longer be ignored.^ 

For a long time critics refused to admit that foreign influences 
on Judaism were anything but peripheral or tangential (Well- 
hausen), or only hearing on matters of detail,^ or else maintained 
that they were of late date, that is to say, not earlier than the 
second century a.d. There seems to be no longer any possi- 
bility of doubting the existence of older, deeper and more 
extensive influences than these. Moreover, as I have said, 
Palestine occupied a position of unusual importance and interest 
in the Mediterranean Orient as a thoroughfare and meeting- 

1 Bibliography in CCLXVl, i, 44 ff. ; CCLHI, 302 ff. ; VEI, 116-60 ; 
Gunkel, Ler Einfluss Babyloniens auf die israelitische Beligion, Gottingen, 
1903 ; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi, 1889 ; Bertholet, Das 
religiongeschichtliche Problem des Spdtjudeniums, Tubingen, 1909 ; Erik 
Stave, Ueber den Einfluss des Parsismus auf das Judentum, Giessen, 1920. 
On this last influence, cf. particularly CCLXXVIII, ii, 59 ff. ; CCLXXIV, 
especially the 3rd section of chap, ii ; GCLXXl ; L]5Wn, 227 ff., 273 ff., 
304 ff . ; LI, 388 jf. (maintaining the non-existence of influences). 

^ Such as the seven eyes that Jahweh was supposed to have graved on 
the stone mentioned in Zech. iii. 9, and the figure of Satan as he appears 
in Job, Chronicles, Zechariah, and Ecclesiasticus. Nicolas as early as 
1860 (CCLXXX) recognized Persian influence here. 
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place for the many varied streams of cultural influences which 
had made their impact upon her, sometimes in successive waves, 
sometimes in a conjoined attack. Recently discovered docu- 
ments clearly prove the influence of the Babylonians, the 
Egyptians, the Hittites and the JEgeans on ancient Palestine, 
an influence which the Israelite conquest did not efface or 
interrupt.^ Unless the Jewish religion is to be regarded as a 
continual miracle, it is difficult to see a priori ho^v Palestine 
on the one hand, subjugated by the Egyptians, Chaldasans and 
Persians, by the Lagids and Seleucids and by the Hellenized 
Romans, that is to say, by peoples whose culture and religion 
were w’ell established,- and on the other surrounded by popu- 
lations of the same race as her own or nearly akin, and, finally, 
in constant communication vith the Jews scattered through- 
out the Mediterranean Orient,^ could possibly have held abso- 
lutely aloof from all infiltrations and contaminations and 
preserved her native beliefs perfectly intact. A mere reading 
of the Prophets is enough to dispose of this remarkable 
h}q)othesis. 

An illustration will make this clear. Israel dwelt for three 
generations in Mesopotamia, under the shadow of Babylon, the 
great city whose thought had influenced the whole Hellenic 
and Asiatic world so lastingly and so profoundly, and had 
already left its mark on the redaction of the opening chapters of 
Genesis. Is it possible to imagine that Jahwism was absolutely 
unaffected by this contact ? 

It is equally unlikely that the inhabitants of Palestine 
should have remained imper-vious to all influences emanating 
from the girdle of Hellenized cities that encircled the Holy 
Land after the Return.^ This W’ould have been as great a 
miracle as the one already referred to. The fact that there 
has been such an obstinate refusal to recognize these ob'v'ious 
realities simply proves that the assumption of such miracles 
dominated the study of the history of Judaism — and of Chris- 
tianity.^ Even wffien the belief in miracles began to wane 

1 Cf. CCLXXIV, 19-36. 

2 Persian religion made strenuous efforts to extend its influence in the 
wake of the Achemenid conquests. C/. CCLXXVLil, ii, 86. 

® CCLm, 432 ff,, emphasizes the Diaspora as a source of foreign 
influences. 

^ The relevant material is to be found in LXXV, i, ISSff. ; Nielsen 
(CCXCVm, 31 ff,, 389 ff.) rightly stresses this Hellenistic influence, which 
dates back to the third century b.c. and shows itself chiefly in einer 
Vergeistigung der Gottergestalten, The translation of Greek commercial 
terms into Aramaic is further proof of this contact : CCLXXn, 270 ff. 

5 P. Lagrange still afiBrms that anything really new in these so-called 
innovations was derived horn supplementary Divine revelations. 
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it left behind it a kind of hypnosis, which regarded Judaism 
as something so completely apart from all other religions 
(Christianity excepted) that the others were only seen through 
a cloud of 'repulsion and contempt. They forgot that when 
Israel borrowed from its neighbours it might have done so for 
the most part involuntarily and even unawares. A religion, 
like an individual, can only put up an adecjuate ^ defence when 
it is fully conscious of the danger threatening it. And they 
forgot that a faith is only alive as long as it is evolving, and 
that the only way it can evolve is by selecting what it needs 
for its growth from its environment. Flesh and blood cannot 
be created out of a void. 

It is now fully proved that even before the Exile Jewish 
civilization— which means first and foremost the Jewish religion 

could not be regarded as an indigenous growth,^ but that it 

had drawn its constituent elements from the stock of ideas and 
beliefs common to the Semitic peoples of the Orient.® There 
is no need to enlarge on the confusion into which the conserva- 
tive ranks were thrown (with good reason) by the recent dis- 
covery of Babylonian tablets of a much earlier date than the 
book of Genesis, giving a story of the creation and the flood, 
so like the Biblical account that it has every appearance of 
being its source. Orthodox tradition received a no less disturb- 
ing shock when the Morgan expedition discovered the Code of 
Hammurabi at Susa in 1901 or 1902, and revealed its relation 
with the so-called Law of Moses. These ancient documents 
prove conclusively that the alleged isolation of early Judaism 
was purely legendary and that the tendencious inventions and 
fanciful interpretations of the priests who compiled the Torah 
of the Return should not be regarded as historical fact. 

In the same way Late Judaism contains a number of elements 
foreign to early Jahwism.® Its cosmology, its angelology, its 
demonology, its mythology, its eschatology present many 
analogies with those of Babylon, Iran and even Egypt. Nicolas 
had already* recognized Mazdean influences in Jewish angelo- 
logy and demonology, and to some extent in the apocalyptic 
books, but he believed that the germs of all this were akeady 
contained in the native religion of Israel, although without 
Iranian influence it might have developed somewhat differently. 

1 CCLVI, 283. Cf. CCCVin, 190. , ^ 7 .7 

2 On this important point cf. L. W. King, Legends of Babylon ana 
Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition, London, 1918 ; G. A. Barton, in 
Archaeology and the Bible, Philadelphia, 1916, attempts to minimize in 
his conclusions the results to which he is led by his study of the text ; 
XLV. 

= CCLXXTiT, 248 ff. 


* CCLXXX. 
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This is really to say that Judaism was modified by its eiiTiron- 
ment. There is also a whole group of ideas about God, the soul 
and its immortality which are reminiscent of Greek thought. 
These borrowings are disconnected and contradictory, hard to 
analyse or define, but they are obvious enough, and even a 
superficial examination will convince the reader of their extreme 
importance in the religious life of the JewsJ It matters little 
whether this power of assimilation constituted the strength or 
the weakness of Judaism ; it suffices to establish the fact. 
This fact, however, is difficult to discern, because of the syn- 
cretistic complexity of those influences again at work in Israel 
after the Return. It is not superfluous to repeat that syncre- 
tism was the normal rehgious form throughout the East, whether 
Asiatic or Hellenized, and such a universal tendency cannot 
have failed to affect the Jewish faith. 

During the Greek and Roman periods the people of Pales- 
tine were still influenced by Iran and Mesopotamia through 
the relations which they maintained with the Jewish colonies 
on the banks of the Euphrates. But it was the Hellenistic 
movement, both on its cultural and on its religious side, that 
most deeply affected the Judaism of this time. Any Jew who 
wished to extend his trade beyond the borders of Palestine 
was forced to learn Greek, for no matter w^hich way he turned 
he would encounter towns that were Hellenic or at least Hellen- 
ized. And '^dth the language as their natural vehicle came 
ideas, concepts, fashions and customs. Greek philosophy, ^ by 
reason of its obvious intellectual superiority to anything of 
native origin, that is to say, the greater resources which it 
offered to the Jew who was interested in the realm of the mind, 
soon made its attraction felt. And along with Greek thought, 
the whole Hellenistic cultme, then spreading over all the 
Mediterranean w^orld, began to take root in Palestine. It 
included the intellectual education of the schools, the physical 
education of the g}Tnnasia, and even such things as fashions 
in dress, and the refined pleasures of literature and the theatre. 
This influence was superficial at first, but it affected those 
whose minds were most active and most liberal, those wffiose 
rank and circumstances gave them the greatest degree of inde- 
pendence. There is no doubt that it soon became widespread 
and profound, not only because the common people naturally 
ape the great, but because Hellenization brought its own re- 
wards. If Antiochus Epiphanes had not shown such iU-timed 

1 CCCVm, 190-1 ; CCLXVI, i, 44 ; CCHiiXV, a4 ; CCL7, 92. 

® LXXV, i, 189 ff. ; Th. Reinach, UJiellenisation du monde antique : 
rhelUnisme en Syrie, 1914, Z4i7ff.; CCLXXW, 256 jgr. 
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haste and had not tried to force the Hellenizing movement 
among his Jewish subjects, Palestine would have followed the 
same course as Egypt or Syria. She already possessed the 
beginnings of a syncretism which was both cultural and rehgious, 
and would certainly have Hellenized the cult and the beliefs 
of Israel if the Maccabsean revolt had not interrupted it.^ The 
kasidim, or pietists, who resisted the infection, would have 
remained a mere sect. It was only the unfortunate precipitancy 
of the Seleucid which transformed them into the acknowledged 
representatives of the true faith of Jahweh, and made possible 
that recoil of Jahwism upon itself -which their influence, coupled 
with a strong nationalist reaction, brought about.^ Thus the 
direct Hellenization of Judaism failed, and even official Judaism 
became more strongly opposed to Hellenism than before. But 
before the rupture there had been many open converts, especially 
among the aristocratic families, and even after the Maccabsean 
revolt Hellenistic influences continued to make themselves felt. 
Nor were their effects seen only in such peculiar communities 
as the Essenes.® In general, however, the hearts of the Jews 
were imbued by a settled suspicion, hostile or contemptuous, 
of all Gentiles, an effect of the fear which the tyranny of 
Antiochus had caused in the minds of the pious. Esther and 
Judith and the Second Book of Maccabees all bear -witness to 
this mistrust and its consequences, but it was easier to shut 
out persons than ideas. 

It is not always easy to indicate the route by which any 
particular influence managed to pierce the defences of Israel. 
Some entered by way of popular superstition, some through 
Rabbinical ascendancy, and some through aristocratic laxity, a 
laxity shared even by the priesthood in the days of the Seleucids. 
However, it is easier to define and classify these innovations 
than to trace their exact origin and history. They may be 
divided broadly into two main groups, one concerned with God 
and Man, the other with the world and more particularly with 
the destiny of Israel. 

^ There is a good statement of this point of vie-w in Ed-wyn Bevan, 
Jerusalem under the High Priests, London, 1904. 

2 CCLH, 149 ff., 208 ff. 

® On this particular point cf. CCLVIII, 60 ff. 
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II 

God and His Hypostases 

The post-Exilic idea of God was characterized by the attri- 
bute of unity. 1 There is no God but God, and paganism, with 
its mjTiads of divinities reho did not really exist, was lost in 
error. This attitude represented a considerable advance, for, 
although monotheism is often considered today as the essential 
tenet and special possession of Judaism, it was by no means 
established in Israel before the Exile, since neither the Kings 
nor the people were really convinced that Jahweh was the sole 
God of the Universe. This deplorable state of indecision re- 
sulted in lapses into idolatry, lapses which the Prophets, and 
especially those of the Exile, had denounced as the real source 
of all the misfortunes of Israel. 

Even the Prophets themselves, the most faithful of all the 
followers of Jahweh, had never been in the habit of inquiring 
very closely into the nature, being, or attributes of their God. 
But such unquestioning acceptance was hardly possible in the 
scribal schools, and the Deity did not escape their passion for 
discussion. Hence there emerged a genuine theodicy, built up 
on the intellectual plane, and divorced from the world of feel- 
ing and imagination to which the religion of the Prophets 
belonged. If the new' system seemed somewhat incoherent it 
was because it had not entirely divested itself of the remnants 
of the old Prophetic religion wMch surmved even in the schools, 
and w'hich were much more vigorous among the people, who 
were scarcely touched by Rabbinical dialectic. Hence the idea 
of God presents two different aspects neither of w'hich can be 
neglected. 

As the subject of Rabbinical arguments and speculations, 
Jahweh tended to lose aU traces of anthropomorphism and to 
become completely spiritualized and transcendent.^ As I have 
already noted, the Targums had the same end in \dew. The 
conclusion of aU such reflexions is well expressed by Ben-Sira 
(Ecclus. xliii. 27) : “ We may speak much, and yet come short : 
•wherefore in sum, he is alU^ The usual names for God attempt 

1 The essential bibliography and references to tests are to be found 
in CCLn, 359, and in Couard, Die reUgiosen und sitilichen Anschauungen 
der altiesiamentlichen Apocryphen und Pseudepigraph en, 19 07. Cf. also 
LXXV, Index, under the word Gott; CCLm, 802 ff. ; LXVll, 259, 290 ff. ; 
CCLXXn, 288 ff. The reader should refer to A. Lods, op. cit., pp. 248 ff. 
and 351 ff., for a complete and precise statement of what is here said too 
briefly. 

2 CCm, ZQSff. 
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to convey the idea of lofty transcendence and inexpressible 
majesty connected with the conception of his Being. He is 
called the God of Heaven (or of the Heavens), the King, the 
Most High, the Almighty, the Lord {Elohim or Adonai) and so 
forth.’^ We get the impression that the supreme God of Greek 
philosophy, presiding over the Universe, has taken the place 
of the old national Deity enthroned in the midst of his people. 
But let there be no mistake : transcendence is not abstraction, 
and Israel had never been more vividly conscious of the living 
presence of Jahweh than at this time. But while glorious titles 
were shovrered upon him, his own name was no longer spoken. 
To name him would be in a sense to limit him, and to suggest 
that he was known, that it was possible to form an adequate 
idea of him — hypotheses which were both inadmissible and 
inconceivable. 2 For a good Jew the act of pronouncing the 
Written Name was a real apostasy, involving the rejection of 
the yoke of the Torah and the denial of circumcision. He used 
instead the terms Heaven, the Name, the Place, the Most High, 
the Living, the Eternal, the Comfossionate, the Blessed, etc.® 
But it was equally impossible that this spiritual God could ever 
have had any kind of contact with the material world, even in 
order to create it. To fill the gap, the Jews produced a system 
of intermediaries, the hypostases of God, who were his deputies 
and assistants in the creation and direction of the world. Such 
were the Spirit of God {ruach Elohim), his Word [Memra), his 
Presence {Shechinah, i.e. Habitation), his Glory {Jekarah, Adia) 
and his Wisdom {Hokmah)A As a matter of fact, these hypos- 

^ CCLn, 372. Texts collected in CCLXXXII, 220 and notes, and in 
CCLm, 812 jgr. Cf. CCLXXIX, ii, 201 ff., the chapter entitled The Father 

in Heaven, 

3 O. Holtzmarm suggests in his Introduction to the translation of the 
Mishnah that the sacred name laho, la remained in private use long after 
its utterance was officially forbidden outside the Temple. This seems 
very probable, especially as the magical powers attributed to the name 
woffid have helped to keep it in circulation for practical purposes {cf, 
Lebreton, Les origines du dogme de la Trinite (2nd edit.), Paris, 1919, 133, 
which gives references and examples of the Jewish faith in its magical 
efficacy). CCLIII, 349, notes that the name of Jahweh became a kind of 
hypostasis with its own special powers, a conception which is current in 
the Psalms. However, the use of the name was most strictly forbidden 
by Rabbinical law, which was confirmed by custom. It was only sup- 
posed to be pronounced by the Priest .when he blessed the people in the 
Temple, and with the destruction of the Temple even that exception 
disappeared. It is true that in Hadrian’s reign Aquila used it instead of 
Kyrios ( = Adonai) in his Greek translation, but he did not transcribe the 
Hebrew tetragrammaton. Cf. F. C. Burkitt, in IV, p. xii. 

3 LI, 457 jf. 

* CCXCVL 55 ; CCLXVI, i, 68 ; CCLHI, 314 ff., 342 ff. ; CCV, ii, S02ff, 
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tases are almost as difficult to define as God Himself, but smce, 
as Lagrange puts it, “ their -whole object is to evade definitions^ 
it is fitting that they should remain vague and obscure. Did 
they represent actual persons or mere abstractions ? Probably 
both at once, or something between the two — a conception 
which is less intelligible to us than it was to those whom it 
satisfied.’- In their day logic was less t\T:anmcal in its demands. 
They were faced with the difficulty of reconcUing the idea of 
an indefinable God with His apparent action on the world of 
matter, and they refused to see that their method of escape 
from this repugnant conception, a method based partly on their 
monotheism and partly on their behef in the divine onmipo- 
tence, led them into a very equivocal position. Christianity 
struggled long with the same problem and only escaped by the 
doubtful assistance of the dogma of the Trinity. 

The opening words of Genesis (i. 2), “ and the Spirit of God, 
-moved upon the face of the waters,” proffided the Ruach Elohim 
with a sound title to hypostatic existence,^ although the word 
ruach, which means “ breath ” (ars/io;, animus), embodied rather 
the notion of a manifestation of the divine dynamis, ready, by 
a special act of grace, to assist the deserving, than that of a 
personification more or less distinct from God Hiinself. Never- 
theless such a personification was not incompatible vrith the 
Scriptures, for in 1 Kings xxii. 21 we read of a spirit who asks 
Jahweh that he may be allowed to entice all the prophets of 
Ahab, King of Israel, so that they may launch him on an 
enterprise which will prove fatal to him. This is why the spirit 
of Jahweh appears as a person in Isaiah bdii. 10, “ But they 
rebelled, and grieved his holy spirit ; therefore he was turned to 
be their enemy” In fact, the ruach hakkodas, as to a-yiov 
Tivsvfia or to Tivsvjia to a-ycov, the Holy Spirit, was destined for 
a distinguished career. But the word P-neuma always s-uffered 
from a sort of fluidity which often made it very difficult to 
define its precise meaning, that is to say the kind of con- 
cept it was supposed to represent on any particular occasion, 
nor was the word ruach entirely free from the same am- 
biguity.® . . 

There has been much discussion concerning the origm and 

1 CCLm, 313 ff. ; ccm, 394. Lagrange, LI, 436 ff., tries to make 
out that there was no question of persons or even of hypostases, nothing 
more, in fact, than ways of expressing God — the kind of circumlocution 
that would appeal to the Rabbis — but this interpretation is certainly not 

adequate. , . , . .t 

2 On the history of the concept cf, CCIHI, 347 jQT., which gives the 

principal texts and references. 

3 CCLm i, 71 ff. 
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nature of the Word {Memra) of God,! which, as the Logos, has 
played such an important part in Christian theology. Certain 
critics maintain that it was simply a natural product of Jewish 
thought, and cite as evidence various passages in which the 
Word presents the appearance of a real hypostasis. ^ Personally 
I cannot agree with their reading. The texts in question seem 
to me to mean no more than “ Jahweh speaks and his word is 
with power.” Others are of opinion that this notion of the 
Word is one of the signs of the influence of Greek speculation, 
in both its platonic and its stoic forms. This is possible, and 
I am more inclined to accept it, in spite of the difficulty of 
proving it.® Such an influence, which must have worked un- 
consciously upon the Jewish doctors, provided them with a 
solution of their problem, a solution which was already a 
commonplace of Greek thought. To God is attributed the 
directing purpose in the creation of the universe and the order- 
ing of the material world, without his being directly involved 
in either operation himself. It was not necessary to be a 
student of Greek philosophy to have a reasonably adequate 
idea of the Logos. 

In the Talmud the part of intermediary between God and 
man is played, not by the Memra, but by the Shechinah. But 
already in the Tar gum of Onkelos and that of Jonathan in 
order to avoid anthropomorphism, the Shechinah itself has 
replaced Jahweh, and this explains the substitution in the 
Talmud.^ 

The only one of these divine abstractions which seems to 
have reached actual personification was Wisdom.^ Wisdom was 
the first of God’s creations, and dwelt with Him eternally, 
informing and irradiating aU His works. The first chapter of 
the Wisdom of Jesus, Son of SirachCEcchis.), is quite definite on 
this point, and a later passage explains that the chosen resting- 
place of Wisdom is the Temple of Zion in the midst of 

1 CCLn, 395 ; CCLm, 347. Cf. CCCV, ii, 302-33 ; Exkurs uber den 
Memra lahves. 

2 Isa. Iv. 11 makes the Word God’s workman. Cf. also Ps. xxxiii. 6 *. 
“ By the word of Jahweh were the heavens madefy and Ps. cxlvii. 15 : “ His 
word runneth swiftly.'''" 

3 Nicolas, CCLXXX, 205, held that the proof was impossible, but this 
is an exaggeration. According to Lagrange (LI, 452), no sort of doctrine 
attached to the idea of the Word in Palestine : it was simply and solely 
a way of referring to God without speaking His name. This is too 
sweeping. 

4 CCLXXX, 156. 

" CCLn, 394 ; CCLHI, 342 jf. The texts are collected in CCLXXXH, 
222 . 
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the people of Israel.^ In a sense this Eokmah is the Torah 
itself. It is not probable that the conception of Wisdom had 
reached a more precise definition than any of the other 
h^rpostases we have mentioned, but it far exceeded them in 
importance in Jewish thought at the time of Jesus. To this 
the book known as the Wisdom of Solomon bears sufficient 
vdtness. Wisdom proved able to absorb all the other hypos- 
tases. We shall have to consider its influence on Philo, St. 
Paul, and the author of the Fourth Gospel, and more generally 
on the whole development of primitive Christianity. 

We have been concerned till now with what may be called 
the intellectual aspect of God, corresponding to the rational 
religion of the Scribes, and representing, no doubt, their con- 
tamination in a greater or less degree by Greek thought, which 
reached them directly from Hellenized Syria, and indirectly by 
way of the Jewish colony in Alexandria. But God has also 
another aspect, corresponding to the religion of the heart, that 
religion of the spirit, characteristic of the Prophets, w'hose 
influence survived in Israel, as I have sho^m, even in the 
s\magogue and among the doctors themselves, up to the time 
of the full expansion of legalism, and w^as still more vigorous 
among the common people. 

WMe still maintaining that God was the Most High, far 
beyond the range of all human attempts at definition, and the 
awful Judge, whose power Jesus himself did not lessen or ignore, 
the Jews continued to think of Him as a perfectly definite person. 
He remained the chief actor in their history, the King and 
Ruler of their people, not figuratively but in the most real and 
immediate sense. They had only to glance back at their own 
recent annals to find in the epic of the Maccabees the witness 
of the presence and activity of Jahweh. The Rabbi might 
speculate as to whether God had performed the gracious miracle 
in person or had delegated the task to His Wisdom, His W'ord 
or EQs Presence, but the simple Jew" had no need of such subtleties 
and his heart (and the heart of the Rabbi, for that matter) 
was filled with unbounded gratitude to Jahw^eh, who had proved 
hims elf not merely a just God, but a God of pity and love, 
the true Father of his people. 

For Jesus did not invent the idea of the Fatherhood of God, 
though according to the Gospel tradition he emphasized it and 
gave it such fundamental importance as the very basis of the 
true relation between God and man, that it has been regarded 
as the most original featxire of his teaching. It was living in 

1 Ben-Sira xxiv., wMcli is in praise of Wisdom, Cf. especially verses 
1, 8, 10, 11 and 12. 
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the religious circles of his youth. ^ Certainly it was not a tenet 
that either the Old Testament or the Scribes emphasized par- 
ticularly, but it had a place both in the Scriptures ^ and in 
the Schools/ and was a source of religious poetry, as the Psalms 
of David and the Psalms of Solomon testify. In such passages 
it is no doubt the whole of Israel that is meant by the term 
the son of God, but during the post-exilic period the phrase was 
also used in a special sense of the godly man. This is not 
without its significance for the study of the career of Jesus 
and the beginnings of the Christian movement/ 

Anyone who will compare such passages as the following : 

(a) Whom have I in heaven but thee ? 

And there is none upon earth that I desire beside thee. 

My flesh and my heart faileth, 

But God is the strength of my heart and my refuge for ever. 

(Ps. Ixxiii. 25 ff,) 

(b) As the hart panteth 
After the water brooks, 

So panteth my soul 
After thee, O God. 

(Ps. xlii. 1.) 

with the sayings of Jesus concerning the love of God and faith 
in Him, will find these Gospel utterances much more Jewish 
than they seem when compared with the complicated subtleties 
of the sopherim. The early Christians, who never held that 
Jesus first discovered and proclaimed the aspect of Jahweh 
reflected in the Psalms, showed a surer sense of reality than 
many of the moderns. Renan once wrote/ ‘‘ The direct Father- 
hood of God — there you have the whole theology of Jesus ” ; but 
it was equally that of many a godly Jew in Jesus’ day. It 

^ CCLXXIX, ii, 202 ff,, gives numerous texts. 

2 Pirke Aboth, iii, 5, cites Deut. xiv. 1 : “Ye are the children of 
Jahweh, your God.'^" In 2 Sam. vii. 14 Jahweh says of David : ‘‘ I will be 
his father and he shall be my son,’’" Cf. Jer. ii. 27 ; iii. 4 ; Mai. i. 6, which 
places the two feelings of the pious Jew for his God side by side : “A son 
honour eth his father, and a servant his master : if then 1 he a father, where 
is mine honour? and if 1 he a master, where is my fear? ” C/. also 

Ps. Ixxxix. 25-6 : “1 will set his hand also on the sea, and his right hand 
on the rivers. He shall cry unto me. Thou art my father, my rock and my 
salvation.^'" Isa. i. 2 ; xlv. 11 ; Ixiii. 8, 16. 

^ Pirke Ahoth, v, 20, attributes the follomng exhortation to Jehuda 
ben Tema, who lived in the second half of the second century a.d. : 

Be as strong as a leopard and as swift as an eagle, as agile as a deer and as 
strong as a lion, to do the will of thy father who is in heaven.^'" In spite of 
the late date I see no reason for postulating Christian influence. 

" CCLXVn, i, jC^-j points out that the first Christians did not regard 
this notion of the fatherhood of God as peculiar to Jesus. 

s CCCI, 76, 
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■was the common custom to invoke the Father 'xho is hi heai'en.^ 
Jesus did not instil into these words a new conception of God, 
but rather a new religious attitude, which emphasized one of 
the elements of the original conception and gave it first place 
in the prayer. - 

No reference has yet been made to the discussions which 
have arisen concerning the problem of the sources of these 
hypostases in which the influence of all the neighbours of Israel 
has been claimed. It is difficult to give direct proof of such 
external influences because the immediate contacts ■«’hich would 
furnish us with the only certain proof of their existence are the 
hardest to demonstrate. Clearly the h^'postases in question 
were the products of the general idea of the transcendence of 
God, but this idea itself was not properly Jewish, and is prob- 
ably of the same origin as the method employed to reconcile 
the idea of a transcendent God "with the need to maintain the 
reahty of his actiAuty in the world. But the Jewish hj'postases 
had too much in common with those of the Greeks and the 
Persians to have been completely independent of them. Per- 
sian speculation concerning the Amesha Spenias (the “ immortal 
Spirits ”) ^ led to such concepts as the Spenta Armaiii (the 
“ Holy Awe ”), resembling the Jewish Wisdom, and the Spenta 
Mainyu (the “ Holy Spirit ”), w’hich may 'tvell have exerted 
some influence on the Ruach^ as did the Greek Sophia and 
Logos. This probability is greatly strengthened by our cer- 
tain knowledge of Persian influence on the demonology and 
angelology of the Jews, a case in which 'W'e can, for once, 
demonstrate the actual fact of contact. 

"LI, 461, ovms tliattliis is 07ie of the most admirable characieristics 
of Eabbinical Judaism, but at the same time insists that it is no more 
than a metaphor or substitution, like the Heai'ens, the Place, the Name. 
The impartial reader will find such an interpretation hard to reconcile 
with the texts, 

- CCLXm, ii, 211. 

2 A. Pettazzoni, La religione di Zarathustra nella storia religiosa delV 
Iran, Bologna, undated. Cf. Index to the words Arneskaspenia, Spenta 
Armatay, Spenta Mainyu ; Huart, La Perse antique, 1925, the index to 
the same words. Soderblom, Manuel (ThisL des relig., 1925, 870 of the 
French translation. 

^Yolz, Der Geist Goties, Tiibingen, 1910, 1T5 ff. 
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ANGELS AND DEMONS 
I 

Angels 

T here "were angels in Jewish belief before there were 
demons A The early religion of Israel provided Jahweh 
with a following of celestial beings, ready to serve him and to 
carry out his commands, and these Bene-Elohim are referred 
to on several occasions in the Old Testament. Genesis (vi. 1 ff.) 
relates that some of them found the daughters of men fair, 
and that their unnatural union peopled the earth with giants. 
Isaiah (vi. 2) speaks of the six- winged seraphim who hovered 
above the throne of God, singing his praise. And in 1 Kings 
(xxii. 19) the Seer, Micaiah, has a vision of Jahweh on his 
throne with “ all the host of heaven ” on either side. 

However, these early references are few in number. It was 
not until the Exile that angels acquired an increased importance 
and definite functions in Jewish belief. They arose in answer 
to the same desire for intermediaries between God and man, 
which we have already seen to have given rise to the hypos- 
tases. For instance, we notice that the prophets of the Exile 
and of the Return represent angels as intermediaries,® and as 
interpreters ® of prophecy. 

As soon as the Jews began to speculate about the nature 
of the angels, they gave them the general role of Jahweh’s 
agents always ready to carry out his purposes. Hence they 
increased the number of the angels, gave them special functions, 
and arranged them as a hierarchy of individuals with personal 
names. In fact they visualized them as an immense train of 
servants and courtiers like those which thronged the courts of 

1 Bibliography : CCLH, 374 f. ; CCLXXXH, 224 ff. ; LXXV, Index 
under Engel ; CCIXVI, i, 57 ff. ; EB, art. Engel ; CCLIII, 320 ff. ; 
LXH; LXVn, 280 f.; CCLXXIX, i, 4011. 

* Ezek. ix. 2 ff. 

® Ezek. xl. 3 ff. ; xliii. 6 ff. ; Zech. i. 8 ; ii. 1 ff., etc. ; many 
passages in Dan. : iv. 13 ; vii. 16 ; vui. 13, etc. 
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Oriental monarchs, such as the King of Persia. There is a 
passage in Daniel (vii. 10) ivhich gives an idea of the teeming 
multitudes pictured by these visionaries : A fiery stream 

issued and came forth from before him : thousand thousands 
ministered unto him : and ten thousand times ten thousand 
stood before him,'' \yhich means that their numbers are beyond 
conception. In the same yvay the tieelze legions of angels in 
Matthew (xxvi. 53), which God would have sent to Jesus’ aid 
if he had asked for them, are a figure of speech standing for an 
innumerable host ; and the Apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament picture the world as full of themJ 

The angels were only saved from appearing as a vast un- 
distinguished mass by being divided into classes and categories, 
each with its special attributes. This was the real innovation 
^of the post-exilic angelology borrowed, however, from Maz- 
deism. Thus the celestial army had its leaders, known to us 
as archangels ; some authorities gave their number as four, 
others as seven.^ In general, opinion favoured the second 
hypothesis, a bias which may have had other reasons besides 
the special mystic significance of the figure seven. For instance, 
the reader may recall that according to the Book of Esther 
there were seven eunuchs who ministered before the throne of 
the King of Persia, and seven princes ‘‘ xvho saw the King's 
face.'' ^ The archangels were naturally given names, the most 
celebrated being ^Raphael, Gabriel and Michael A It is Michael 
who seems to have held the position of Prince of the angels. 
But besides the archangels, who formed the staff of the angelic 
army, there were the inferior ranks of Kerubim, Seraphim, 
Ophannim, and the troops were further grouped according to 
their function under names suggesting force,, power, action, 
which are more familiar to us in their Greek form. These are 
the Powers, Principalities, Thrones, etc., of the New Testament. ° 

AA these angels, in their varying degrees, are the ministers 

^ References in CCLII, 374. 

- On the number four, see Bk. of Jubilees, i, 27 and 29 ; ii, 1 and 3, 
etc. ; Test, of the Twelve Patriarchs : Test, of Levi, 3 ; Test, of Judah. 
25 ; Enoch ix. 1 ; xl. 2, etc. Cf. Rev. iv. 6, the four vinged beasts. 
On the number seven, see Tobit xii. 15 ; Enoch ixxxi. 5 ; xc. 21 ; Test, 
of the Twelve Patriarchs : Test, of Levi, 8. Cf. Rev. i. 4, the seven Spirits 
which are before God's throne ; i. 20 ; iii. 1 ; iv. 5 ; \iii. 2. 

3 Esther i. 10 and 14. 

4 These names are given in Tobit and Daniel. The Apocr\p)hal books 
also mention Phanuel, Uriel, Raguei, and Sariel or Sarakaei. For an 
account of their appearance and functions, cf. CCLK, 376 and ff. 

^ *Aoyai, >cvoL6rTqTe“, i^ovalat, dwdfist;, Soovot. They are fiequently 
referred to in the Pauline Epistles. See Rom. viii. 38 ; 1 Cor. xv. 24 ; 
Col. i. 16 ; ii. 10 and 15, etc. 

J.W.T.J. 
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and messengers of God, the instruments of his will. The arch- 
angels and the higher ranks of angels form his guard of honour 
and his court, the priests of his celestial temple, his royal 
musicians and his close associates. The rest are the com- 
municating links between God and the world, and above all 
between God and man. It is their business both to convey 
divine revelations to human ears, and to bear the prayers of 
earth to the throne of Jahweh, where they sometimes even 
intercede for humanity. In consequence it becomes their special 
duty to watch over mankind. This protective vigilance is 
twofold. They exercise it, firstly, over humanity in its social 
group ; thus each nation has its particular angel, at once 
patron and protector, and it may even happen that two national 
angels may come to blows in the interests of their respective 
hocks, 1 like the Homeric gods before Troy. This is because 
they have in fact replaced the old tribal gods, well knovm to 
early Jahwism, and that they satisfy that old polytheistic 
instinct which still lingers in the hearts of the Jewish people, 
in spite of all their professions of the purest monotheism. ^ 
Secondly, the angels watch over individuals, and the theory 
that this benevolent supervision is the special function ^ of 
certain spirits leads naturally to the notion of the guardian 
angel.® 

But man is not the only terrestrial care of the angels. They 
are concerned with physical phenomena, with elements and 
seasons, with the whole system of nature. In the picture of 
the Creation given in the Book of Jubilees,^ God is shovm creating 
the angel of the spirit of fire, the angel of the spirit of wind, those 
of snow and hail and ice and clouds, of darkness, of thunder, 
and lightning, and heat, and cold, of winter, and spring. Revela- 
tion (vii. 1) describes the angels of the winds in action, holding 
back the four winds of the earth ; in xiv. 18 the angel “ that 
hath power overfire ” appears ; in xvi. 5 the voice of “ the angel 
of the waters ” is heard ; and in xix. 17-18 there is a reference 
to “ an angel standing in the sun ” who calls together the birds 
of prey to the great supper of God, to eat the flesh of Kings. 
Enoch (Ixv. 5) speaks of an angel who was put in charge of the 
spring producing lead and tin.® The conception underlying all 
these passages combines a sort of animism with the personi- 
fication of the elements of the forces of nature and the seasons. 
It is a rehc of the deification of natural phenomena, a relic 

1 Dan. X. 13 ff. ® Texts in CCLII, 379 #- 

5 These guardian angels are called watchers {ayysXoi syqrjyoQoi). Cf. 
CCLm, 322 and n. 2, 323 jf. 

‘ Cf. CCLXIX, ii, 41. ® CCLm, 380 ; CCLXVI, i. 
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which remained as a stumbling-block for the unwary, particu- 
larly, as we shall see, in the religious environment which pro- 
duced Saint Paul, and in which he lived and worked.^ There 
is a tendency, for instance, to identify a star with the angel of 
that star, a process which can be continued to the point at 
which a denianistic and dynamisiic conception of the universe 
is reached. - 

Whether these angelic nature- spirits owe anything to Greek 
or EgA’ptian influence is a question concerning which I do not 
care to hazard an opinion.^ 

In oHhodox Judaism the angels remained God's ministers, 
his agents and ambassadors in all the multitudinous duties 
arising in the course of the government of the Universe. Further, 
it was acknowledged that these superhuman beings, created 
in the same wny as men, were allow^ed some share in the secrets 
of the Deity, but that the ultimate mysteries remained sealed 
to them.^ 

Naturally the angelic characteristics remain somewhat in- 
determinate. They are free from the burden of human needs, 
they have attained immortality, they are penetrated by and 
suf^sed ^\dth the divine radiance. Sometimes they are repre- 
sented as winged,® but as a rule they are pictured as young men 
in white and shining raiment. This luminosity is characteristic 
of them, being often the sign by which their presence is revealed. 
Enoch (bd. 12) is fuUv justified in calling them “ spirits of 
Ught.” ® 


II 

Demons 

If external influences from Iran, Eg\q>t and Greece helped 
to determine and to amplify the Jewish angelology, they cer- 
tainly did not originate it, since it existed effectively before 

^ See 1 Cor. \iii. 5, maaeo eicrlp 6eol :xo/J.ol and the account of the 
pant played hy the elements of ihe 71'orld (crroixsia rov xoauov) in Gal. iv. 
3 and 9 ; Col. ii. S and 20. 

2 CCLn, 3S1. Cf. Reitzenstein, Poimandres^ Leipzig, 1904, p. 72. 

^GQlN,92ff, 

^ It may be recalled that this idea is expressed in Mark xiii. 32, the 
famous passage which says that God alone knows ‘‘ that hour,’’ and that 
the angels, in particular, do not share this knowledge. 

5 Enoch Ixi. 1. 

® In the East, di\dne manifestations are characterized by dazzling 
light : the Sanskrit deva means ‘‘ shining.’’ Cf, ]Max Muller, Essai $ur 
rhist. des religions (2nd edit.) (French translation by G. Perrot), 1874, 
p. 33. On the importance of light in all descriptions of supernatural 
phenomena, and in Jewish mystical terminology, see CCL, ii, 169. 
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these influences made themselves felt in Israel. But the same 
cannot be said about demonology, which achieved an almost 
boundless development during this time.^ 

In the early Judaism of the Old Testament there is no 
question of infernal powers ; as an element of religion they did 
not exist. God was the author of evil as of good. But a serious 
difficulty arises out of Leviticus (xvi. 7-10), where, in the cere- 
monial for the Day of Atonement, it says that Aaron is to take 
two goats and set them at the door of the tent of meeting, 
and then “ cast lots upon them, one lot for Jahweh, and the other 
lot for Azazel.” The goat on which the lot falls for Jahweh 
is to be sacrificed, and the other is to be let loose in the wilderness 
“for Azazel.” Who, or what, is Azazel ? The question has 
been widely discussed. Possibly he is to be looked upon as 
the prince of the seirim ( = goats), spirits of the desert, to whom 
sacrifices were offered in the pre-exilic period. ^ If this ex- 
planation could be accepted, the question would arise whether 
the passage was interpolated later into Leviticus. But the 
nature of Azazel remains uncertain. Late Judaism may have 
identified Azazel with Satan, but such a process of assimilation 
throws no light on his origin, which must be connected with 
folklore. The Targum of Fseudo- Jonathan makes the name 
refer to some place in the desert, a view which is accepted by a 
number of Jewish commentators. I am inclined to regard 
him as the spirit or god of the desert, for, if he had been the 
Evil One originally, he would have been mentioned elsewhere 
in the Torah and the Nebiim. The serpent of Genesis, which 
plays such an important part in mythology and in the Christian 
ethic, was completely ignored by Judaism. From the point 
of view of folklore, the story related in Genesis iii. has nothing 
to do with the legend of the Evil One— the Adversary— and it 
is not in early Judaism that the identification of the Serpent 
with the Devil is to be found.® 

It should be noted that in the passage from 1 Kings 
(xxii. 19 ff.) referred to above, when a spirit appears before 
Jahweh and suggests that he should deceive the prophets of 
Ahab with false messages, the spirit in question is one of God’s 
ministers, a member of the heavenly host, not a demon. ^ But 
as he is given the definite article (ha ruach = “ the spirit”) 
the inference is that he was already set apart for a particular 

1 CCLn, 385 ff. ; CCLXXXn, 227 ff. LXXV, index under Engel and 
Zauberei ; EB, art. Demons ; CCLUt, 331 ff. ; CCLXXII, 290 ff. 

^ EB, art. Azazel and Satyrs. 

2 CCLXXX, 240 ff. Cf. Frazer, Folklore in the Old Testament, London, 
1919, 1, chap, ii, 45 ff. It is only in Rev. xii. 9 that the Devil is identified 
with “the old serpent, which deceiveth the whole world.” 
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purpose, namely, that %Yhich he was prepared to do in this 
instance — to tell lies and do harm. In the last resort, however, 
the idea of forces of evil waging perpetual war against those of 
good presupposes a dualism which is entirely foreign to Jewish 
thought. It is Mazdean, and, in fact, the veiry basis of Zoro- 
astrian Mazdeism. 

Even Satan, w'hen he appears in the Book of Job (i. 6ff. ; 
ii. Ijfi), is not yet a demon. His place is among the sons of 
God w^ho surround the heavenly throne, and when he puts Job 
to the test, it is with the consent and authorization of Jahweh 
that he does so. Here also he is named with the article, ha 
Satan, the Adversary, and though he may be the common foe 
of mankind, it is more likely that he is merely the adversary 
of Job on this particular occasion. In any case he is not the 
Adversary of God. There is no essential difference at this stage 
betw'een Satan and the Spirit of 1 Kings (xxii. 21). He is the 
an^d of Jahiveh {rnaleach Jahzceh), while he is engaged in execut- 
ing the divine wTath.^ 

But subsequently there appears a tendency to find a separate 
personification for that will to e\il, which from being part of 
God's omnipotence, is gradually dissociated from him, and 
finally excluded altogether. It was natural to explain evil as 
the work of evil spirits, and to represent these as an army, 
with its owm leader, arraved against the hosts of God. And 
since manifestations of evil in this wnrld are more striking 
and more numerous than those of good, it w^as also natural 
that this demonology should end by assuming a much greater 
importance in Jewish belief than the angelology. This is pre- 
cisely w^hat had happened by the time of Jesus. Everywhere 
the people saw indications of the w’ork of evil spirits ; every 
misfortune, every illness, and particularly, under the name of 
possession, all disorders of the nervous system w^ere ascribed 
to them. Josephus wTites a good deal about demons, and 
thinks about them even more.^ And the Apocryphal books 
of the Old Testament are similarly full of a demonology w'hieh, 
however confused and hard to unravel, is at least a proof of the 
power it exercised over the imaginations of the Jew^s about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 

The theory that the demons are really fallen angels comes 
to our notice first in the Book of Enoch (vi. 2ff.). The story 
of their fall is clearly based on the passage from Genesis (^n. 2-4) 

^ For instance, in Num. xxii. 22 and 32. Maleach = dyy^elog = mes- 
senger. 

2 At the same time he knew how to drive them away : Jos., B.J., 

3. C/. CCLXXX, 249. 
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which speaks of the union of the Bene-Elohim with the daughters 
of men, a passage which is here re-interpreted to signify the 
fall of the spirits who allowed themselves to be seduced by the 
lure of mortal flesh. Hence the demons (sedim) would be 
originally sons of God who had turned to evil, unworthy off- 
spring. There are doubtless other explanations of their origin, 
influenced partly by the Greek daimones ^ ; but such com- 
plications do not concern us here. 

As for the numbers of these evil spirits, Enoch (vi. 5) tells us 
that there were 200 of them at first, and that they were organized 
in groups of ten under a single leader (vi. 7) ; but they begat 
many children, and their numbers soon rivalled, and even sur- 
passed, those of the angels. Their leader is variously referred 
to as Satan, Belial, Massema, Sammael, MalJcira, Beelzebub, and 
Azazel, and there is much uncertainty as to his designation.^ 
Their kingdom is one of evil and injustice; nevertheless man 
owes to them some of his most useful knowledge, the art of 
metal-working and of forging weapons, the secrets of personal 
adornment, and the rules and practices of magic in all its 
branches,^ that is to say, all the devices by which God’s work 
can be undermined and his will opposed. 

Satan is now God’s Adversary, and the world is full of his 
demons, who are in ceaseless conflict with the celestial host. 
In the Apocryphal books he is the principle of evil, Sin per- 
sonified, and therefore the Tempter, the Enemy of all human 
goodness, the Prince of Darkness in opposition to the God of 
Light.^ He is especially dangerous by reason of his powers of 
transformation, and of appearing in many deceptive forms, often 
disguising himself, for instance, as one of the gods of the Gentiles. 
He is the father of death, because through his successful tempta- 
tion of Eve, he was the cause of Adam’s disobedience, which 
frustrated God’s original purpose and deprived mankind of the 
gift of immortality intended for them. It is Wisdom (ii. 23 j5^.) 
which describes this appalling calamity : God created man to 
he immortal, and made him in his own image. Nevertheless 

1 For instance, E. Hommel maintains (in Ber Name und die Sagen des 
Jordan . . ., in Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, xi, 3~4, Oct., 
1927, p. 192) that the myth of the fall of Satan-Lucifer, the bright star, 
son of the morning of Isa. xiv. 12 (that is to say, the morning star), is 
related to the Phoenician legend, which reappears in Greece, of Phaeton- 
Eridanos, who fell from the sky into the land of Hermon. It is an 
hypothesis, but the fact that Enoch vi. 6 locates the fall of the angels in 
the same region does not necessarily confirm it. 

2 CCLII, 389. 3 References in CCLII, 387. 

^ This opposition of gjcSg to axorog is especially marked in the Testa- 
ment of the Twelve Patriarchs. Cf. CCLIII, 334. 
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through envy of the devil came death into the world ...” Thus 
was the unfortunate serpent of the Creation story transformed 
into the infamous One. 

Indeed the religion of Israel develops into a thorough-going 
dualism,^ in which the forces of good and evil, darkness and 
light wage a perpetual warfare. Everyrvhere Satan appears 
opposed to God as his adversary and in truth his opposite 
{dvTiKeiyevof), as the Mazdean system opposes Angra-mainyu 
to Ahura-Mazda. And on earth, in the world of men, it is 
Satan who reigns.^ The seed of evil which he sowed in the 
heart of our first ancestor, Adam, continues to bear fruit among 
Adam’s sons.® It is true that his victims possess effective 
weapons of defence against him ; namely, the whole art of 
exorcism. But its use entails the knowledge and application 
of the rules. Those who possessed this valuable secret were 
held in great esteem about the time of Jesus, and were fre- 
quently called upon to exercise their powers.^ From the 
evidence of the Gospels we learn that evil spirits might be 
subdued by threats and banished by the word of authority ; 
the exerciser informed them, on behalf of God or some powerful 
angel, of the awful punishment which would overtake them if 
they did not immediately depart.® There was also virtue in 
the name of a patriarch or in that of Solomon, who was reputed 
to have been highly skilled in this salutary art. But it was 
necessary first of all to identify the particular demon who was 
causing the trouble, for some had greater powers of resistance 
than others, and each had to be addressed by his own special 
formula. There were probably collections of useful methods, 
manuals for the would-be exorcist, in fact a whole mass of 
literature, which would in itself be sufficient proof of the import- 
ance of the demonic element in Judaism in the time of Jesus.® 

However, though the demons tormented mankind, and 
seemed to be the triumphant rulers of the world, their empire 
was destined to end. God, in his own good time, would abolish 

^ CCLXXVni, ii, 95 ; 106. 

^ John xii. 31 ; xiv. 30 : o doxcov tov yJafzov tovtov ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 : 
d dsoQ TOV alojvo!; tovtov. 

® 4 Esdras iv. 27 ff. ; xiv. 20, 

^ Matt. xii. 27 gives the impression that the Pharisees made a speci- 
ality of this kind of work, but the passage should be regarded rather as 
hostile propaganda than as a piece of historical information. 

® Cf, Jer. X. 11 : ‘‘ Thus shall ye say unto them. The gods that have not 
made the heavens and the earth shall perish from the earth and from under 
the heavens.'''' This verse is in Aramaic, although the rest of the text is 
Hebrew. It may very well represent part of a formula for exorcizing 
demons. 

« CCLH, 392; LXXV, iii, 413^. 
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for ever the powers of evil and of the evil ones, and establish 
once for all his direct dominion over the universe and all his 
creatures. When the time of the coming Kingdom was close 
at hand, the hosts of Satan would enjoy a period of supreme 
power, but their triumph would be swiftly followed by total 
annihilation. ^ 

But the prototype of this vast drama, which unfolds itself 
in time till it ends on the threshold of the eternal Kingdom of 
God, is to be found in Mazdeism, and was borrowed from 
Mazdeism. The Jewish demonology described above was, as 
a whole and in its essence, the result of contamination during 
the Persian period. Those Greek elements which are con- 
spicuous in the Judaeo- Alexandrian demonology ^ remained 
secondary in Palestine and only affected details of the system. 
It is significant that the first Jewish text to give an instructive 
picture of demonology in Israel is the story of Tobit, which 
shows close connexions with Mesopotamia. It is still more 
striking that the name of the horrible demon who appears in 
this book as the murderer of the seven unfortunate husbands 
of Sarah, the daughter of Raguel (Tobit iii. 7-8), is called 
jLsmodcV/S* Now this Asmodeus is the Parsee Eshcm-dcT^ and 
the Zend Aishma-daiva ; according to the Avesta,^ he was the 
demon of lust and the most dangerous of all the evil ones. 
We have here, so to speak, one of the bridges by way of which 
Mesopotamian and Iranian influences made their way into 
Palestine.* 

These influences were responsible for the introduction, or 
at least the widespread development, of beliefs and super- 
stitions which had very important practical consequences. 
For the Jews of Jesus’ day Palestine was a land peopled by 
good or evil spirits. They were constantly aware of their 
presence, sometimes as visible apparitions, but more often 
through the effects, for good or ill, of their ceaseless activity. 
A man who claimed to speak in God’s name and to prepare his 
ways was known as a true recipient of the sign of Jahweh by his 
intimacy with angels, and still more by his authority over 
demons. 

The dynamis or special capacity which Jesus was said to 
have bestowed on the Apostles before sending them out on 
their mission consisted in “ power and authority over all evil 
spirits, and to cure diseases (i^ovaia ern navxa xa daipovia xai 

References in GCLII, 398. ^ CCLJQiX, 351 ff. 

“ Max Muller, Essais stir Vhist. des religions (2nd edit.), p. 208.. Cj. 
EB, art. Asmodeus. 

* CCLXXVm, ii, 80. 
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voaovQ QeqojcBveiv)?^ There were doubtless still some sceptics 
among the Sadducees, but it was not the Sadducees who enjoyed 
the greatest reputation for piety in Israel, or possessed the 
greatest influence among the people. As for Jesus himself, 
there can be no doubt that he was born and bred and lived 
out his life in the midst of a threatening cloud of hostile spirits, 
and that belief in their existence and in their activities was one 
of the formative elements in his religious experience. And this 
belief has remained active during the whole development of 
Christianity, which may even be said, in the last analysis, to 
be founded on it, for what is more fundamental in the Christian 
life than the perpetual sense of struggle between the power of 
God and the power of Satan, both in man himself and in the 
world ? It was through the persistence of this attitude that 
the Christian faith, the origins of which we are about to examine, 
remained so essentially Jewish. 

^ Luke ix. 1. Since all illnesses are presumed to be the work of 
demons, the power of healing is only a special case of the first charisma, 
(The word charisma means a gift or privilege bestow'ed bvGod or by the 
Holy Spirit.) 



CHAPTER III 


THE NATURE AND DESTINY OF MAN i 

T he chief prize at stake in the battle of Good and Evil is 
man. He is tormented by demons who try to make him 
their tool by causing him to commit wicked and sinful acts, 
while the divine instruction of the Torah, confirmed by the 
wisdom of the Masters, guide his feet in the paths of virtue. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we should consider the ethical 
and anthropological views, which the Jews of Jesus’ day held 
with regard to the nature and instincts of man and his destiny 
both in this world and beyond the grave. 

I 

The Nature of Man 

In the words of Genesis ii. 7, “ Jahzveh God formed man of 
the dust of the ground; he breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life, and man became a living soul." Thus man consists in 
essence of a material body and of a spiritual element which 
may be termed his vital principle and which comes to him 
directly from God. It is on this premise that all Jewish theories 
of man’s nature are based. 

A superficial view of man and his life does not suggest any 
difference between his nature and origin and that of the animals. 
Genesis ii. 19 makes the statement, “ Out of the ground Jahweh 
God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the air," and 
although there is no mention of their receiving the breath of 
life in their nostrils as man did, it is a not unwarrantable assump- 
tion that the redactor found it in his source and suppressed it, 
in the belief that the breath of God had raised man to a special 
and unique position of honour. The name of the first man, 

^ CCLII, § 34 ; Die Vorstellung von Mensch und Siinde and the Index 
under Auferstehmg and Seek ; CCLXXX, 300 ff. ; Charles, A Critical 
History of the Doctrine of a Future Life in Israel, in Judaism and in 
Christianity, 1899, and EB, art. Eschatology, by the same author; 
CCLHI, 399f.; LXVH, 317-22 ; 342-50. 

106 
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Adam, emphasizes his connexion with the earth from which 
he was formed, for Adamah means “ cultivable soil.” So that 
man is primarily matter — in this case flesh — and in the Bible 
the term flesh is often used to denote mankind,^ as it is also in 
the later texts from which the greater part of this account is 
drawn. ^ And the fact that the expression all flesh (Gen. vi. 12 ff,) 
is often used to include all the living creatures of the animal 
kingdom is further evidence that as far as his body goes man is 
not essentially different from the animals. But since Jahweh 
summoned them all before man so that he might name them 
(Gen. ii. 19), man exercises a potential, if not an actual authority 
over them, since the giving of a name is the sign of domination. 

The obvious tendency among the Jews to emphasize the 
view that man is earth, matter, flesh, is of importance on account 
of the special power of Satan over the material world ; the more 
firmly man is held in the bonds of matter the further he is 
removed from God, who is Spirit. Ho^vever, he has also received 
the breath of God which made him a living soul [nephesh chayyah). 
The meaning is doubtless that by the will of God he became a 
living being, nevertheless the expression lays special stress on 
the spiritual nature of the vital principle. Besides, the word 
soul can only be used to translate nephesh if it is first relieved 
of all the metaphysical implications of the Greek psyche {'ipvxv) 
and given its earlier sense of anima animans. The root idea is 
that of breathing. It was with respect to the analysis and 
definition of this non-material vital principle in the nature of 
man, that Jewish thought underwent the most striking develop- 
ment and was most affected by foreign influences, as was to 
be expected. 

It is well established that the early Hebrews took the wmrd 
nephesh to include both the source of physical life and the 
principle of spiritual life, which would not be very far from 
the popular conception of the soul today. They were dicho- 
tomists. In fact they seem to have carried the process so far 
that they saw in man two beings, a corporal and a spiritual, 
although the latter occasionally appeared in visible form, and 
constituted a sort of double of the former.® Normally the two 
would be so welded together that they would appear to. be 
undifferentiated — every detail of their lives would correspond 
and synchronize perfectly, so that they w^ould seem to be in 
a state of symbiosis. But occasionally the potential separation 

^ References in CCLXXXII, 143. 

2 Texts in CCLII, 407. The expression flesh and blood is sometimes 
used (Enoch xv. 4), and reappears in the New Testament (Matt. xvi. 17 ; 
Gal. i. 16, etc.). ^ LVI, 43 ff. 
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actually took place, either finally, in death, or temporarily, as 
for instance in states of ecstasy and transport, which might 
set the nephesh free momentarily from its envelope of flesh. 
Thus whilst Ezekiel’s body remained in Babylon, his double 
visited Jerusalem under the conduct of an angel who bore him 
up by a lock of his hair J And thus, too, the apostle Paul was 
transported to the third heaven without being able to say 
afterwards whether or not his body accompanied his spirit in 
its flight (2 Cor. xii. 2-4). 

The belief that under certain circumstances a living being 
could thus split into two led the Jews to suppose that the 
principle of physical life was in some way separate and distinct 
from the spiritual element, which is the double. But we must 
naturally not expect to find in their ideas the clarity and pre- 
cision, above all the invariability, that would be demanded of 
a psychological or anthropological theory today. It seems, for 
instance, that in Jesus’ time the human personality was often 
thought of as a tridiotomy, in which man consisted of a body 
{basar), a soul [nephesh) and a spirit the vital principle [ruach)."^ 
When he died the ruach returned to God and the nephesh went 
down into Sheol.^ 

Originally, the blood was the seat of soul, or life. Thus, 
in Genesis ix. 4, it is forbidden to eat the blood of animals, 
“ But the flesh with the life thereof shall ye not eaV^ ^ Moreover, 
the double lives in the blood. This explains Jahweh’s words 
to Cain in Genesis iv. 10 : “ What hast thou done? Behold the 
voice of thy brother's blood which crieth unto me from the ground. 
This is no mere figure of speech. The blood cries out, that is 
to say, the soul, or double of the victim, calls for vengeance 
(Job xxiv. 12) and will continue to demand it unless someone 
will throw earth on the spilt blood, to stifle its cries. “ O 
earth f we read in Job xvi. 18, “ cover not thou my bloody and let 
my cry have no resting place. 

There are other words besides nephesh which are sometimes 
used to designate both the vital principle and at the same time 
the seat of all the functions and emotions of the spiritual being 
in man. It may be called ruach, the spirit, the breath ; or 
neshamah, the respiration or breath in a more physical sense ; 
or leb, lebab, the heart. In time the terms developed slight 
differences of meaning, but these do not concern us here.® The 

^ Ezek. viii. 3 ff. 

2 This conception is supported by the second version of the Creation 
Story, which occurs in Gen. ii. 7 ; vi. 17 ; vii. 15. Cf. Ps. civ. 29-30. 

^EB, art. Eschatology, § 20. 

^ Cf. Lev. xvii. 11 and 14. 


Texts in CCLXXXII, 145 ff. 
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important point is that they all referred to man’s spiritual self 
in contrast with the body, to that vital principle with which 
God had endowed Adam by breathing into his nostrils, and 
which was the source of his whole spiritual and affective life. 
It was only the trichotomic view which dhdded man into body, 
soul and breath. The distinction is not generally very clear. 

The only w^ay in w’hich the Jew's could think of man w'as 
as a union of these tw'o principles, the material and the spiritual. 
For them human life w'as necessarily and essentially twofold. 
That is to say, that as God created Adam complete in his own 
image, so the sons of Adam’s seed were complete beings in their 
father’s image. The notion of the pre-existence of the soul, 
of a reservoir of souls aw'aiting the moment of their incarnation, 
was quite alien to the thought of ancient Israel. The Jews 
could only conceive of man in his totality, as the vital union 
of flesh and soul. 

It is none the less easy to see how the influence of Persian 
theories of good and evil and of the distinction betw^een matter, 
w^hich w^as bad, and spirit, which was fundamentally good, and 
of the Greek anthropologists with their discourse of a soul 
whose fate w'as independent of the body that had housed it, 
led the Jew^s to think of the nephesh as a more definite entity, 
incorporating all that was divine and eternal in man. Indeed, 
to reach such a standpoint they had to do little more than 
clarify and develop the ideas which they already held. It was 
a view which certainly did not find favour with all the Jews 
of Jesus’ day, but there w'ere many among them who believed 
that the soul, individualized and regarded as a responsible 
moral agent, had its own independent existence and destiny. 
Josephus ^ says of the Pharisees : ‘‘ They believe that souls are 
endowed with immortal power (ddavarov ra io^vv ralg 'ipvxa.Lg) 
and that somewhere under the earth rewards and punishments will 
be meted out to them, according to whether they have loved vice or 
virtue. The former will he condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
hut the others will he allowed to return to life.^^ The last sentence 
does not refer to metempsychosis, as might be supposed, but 
to the resurrection. 2 The same writer says elsewhere ^ that 

^ Jos., xviii, 1, 3. 

2 However, CCLXXVII, 255, suggests that the Jewish belief in the 
resurrection may have been based on the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
The author submits that instead of accepting metempsychosis in its usual 
form, as a general law by which the soul, passing from body to body, 
perpetually begins its life afresh, the Jews interpreted it as a unique event 
which would occur once for all in the life history of every man. It is an 
ingenious theory, and not to be regarded as more than an hypothesis. 

2 Jos., B.J., ii, 8, 14. 
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the Pharisees hold that the souls of all the dead will return to 
earth in another body. That is to say, that the soul is the 
permanent element in man, which survives bodily death, and 
which will some day form the centre and reason for the recon- 
stitution of the personality which will therefore still be the same, 
though clothed in other flesh. But the wicked souls will 
remain imprisoned in Gehenna. Josephus adds ^ that the 
Sadducees do not share these beliefs, denying both the survival 
of souls and the retribution which they will undergo in the 
next life. They hold that the soul comes to an end with the 
body.^ 

The same authority states ® that it is the Essenes who have 
given this doctrine (at once Greek and Persian in tendency) its 
clearest and naost complete form. The soul is immortal (rdg 
Se 'ipvxaq ddavdrovg det), and had its pre-existence in the most 
tenuous region of the ether {ex rov XeTcrordrov (potrchaag 
aWsQog), The souls are united with the flesh by the power of 
sensual love, and are there held imprisoned ; but as soon as 
they are freed from the fetters of desire they joyfully take flight 
back to the heights of heaven. When the doctrine reaches this 
stage of development, the soul does really become the important 
and permanent element in man, and its destiny alone is of 
importance. Though, as I have said, this idea was not fundamen- 
tally Jewish, it was nevertheless one which the Jews could 
accept without hesitation. 

The fact that man was made in the image of God (Gen. i. 
26-7 ; ix. 6) gave him a great advantage ; and the Creation 
stories suggest that the redactors are careful to emphasize the 
unique dignity conferred on man by this signal privilege. It 
raises him so far above all other creatures that God is forced 
to acknowledge that the animal kingdom cannot provide Adam 
with a help meet for him (Gen. ii. 20). That is why Eve 
is created from Adam’s own body (Gen. ii. 21 jf,). No one 
doubts that man is superior to God’s other creatures, or that 
the world was made for his use ^ ; but it is not easy to find a 
satisfactory interpretation of man’s likeness to God. 

According to Wisdom ii. 23, God created man to he immortal^ 

^ Jos., B.J., loc. cit, 

2 Jos., Ant., xviii, 1, 4. New Testament references to the Sadducees 
give the same impression of their views. C/. Mark xii. 18 ; Matt. xxii. 
23 ; Luke xx. 27 ; Acts xxiii. 8. 

3 Jos., B.J., ii, 8, 11. 

^ Wisdom ix.lff.: “ Thou who hast made all things with thy word, and 
ordained man through thy wisdom, that he should have dominion over the 
creatures which thou hast madeJ''^ C/. x. 12 ; Ecclus. xvii. 2 : “ iJe . . . 
gave him power over the things that are in the earth.' ^ 
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and made him in his own image, This explanation, which may 
very well have been influenced by Greek spiritualism, argues 
that it is man’s immortal soul which makes him godlike. But 
his gratifying resemblance to the Creator could also be explained 
by his authority over the animals, or again by his capacity for 
thinking and knowing, and above all by his power to distinguish 
between good and evil ^ ; supposing these characteristics to be 
peculiar to the human species. However, these various points 
of view are not necessarily incompatible. Taken together, they 
afford a general explanation, namely, that God has endoTYed 
man with exceptional qualities as compared with those which 
distinguish his other creatures, and that these divine gifts are 
the proof of his resemblance to his Creator. 

But as the conception of God becomes more transcendental, 
the conception of man is correspondingly lowered, and the 
doctrine gathers strength that man is irrevocably doomed to 
sin, or as Saint Paul puts it, that man dwells in sinful flesh, ^ 
so that even though God has enabled him to distinguish between 
good and evil, and endowed him with a will, w'hich is free, at 
least in theory, to choose between them, and though it may 
be true that he has within him two tendencies [yetzer) which 
urge him in opposite directions,^ yet in reality it is his passions 
which control him, inclining his will towards evil almost in 
spite of himself. Ben-Sira makes a vigorous attack on the 
excuse that man is predestined to sin : ‘‘ Say not thou, my sin 
cometh from God ; for he doeth not the thing that he hateth. Say 
not thou, He hath caused me to err ; for he hath no need of the 
sinful man,^^ ^ No doubt this doctrine, with its encouragement 
of irresponsibility, did not lack adherents in the days of Jesus 
Ben-Sira.® Josephus goes so far as to claim that the Pharisees 
accepted it, though in the absence of any supporting evidence, 
his statement cannot be considered conclusive. But he can 
scarcely have been mistaken about the existence of such an 
attitude, even if he is mistaken in his attribution of it. It is 
only the outcome and logical conclusion of the observation 
recorded in Wisdom (iv. 12) which appears to be quite in keeping 
with current opinion: The bewitching of naughtiness doth 

obscure that which is honest ; and the frenzy of concupiscence 
doth undermine the simple mindJ^ Man’s soul is depicted as 
the scene of a battle between good and evil spirits, a battle in 
which the latter are generally victorious.® 

^ Ecclus. xvii. 7 : ''"He filled them with knowledge and understanding, 
and shewed them good and emV* 

2 C/. Rom. vii. 20 , 23-5 ; viii. 1-4. ^ 94 ^ 

4 Ecclus. XV. 11-17. 5 CCLXXX, 366 #. e qquI, 409. 
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Ultimately the whole of Adam’s race is affected by the 
consequences of the ancestral fault.^ It is not a question of 
original sin, as Catholic theology understands it, but rather of 
a kind of congenital disposition, a sinful inclination which has 
its roots deep in the hearts of all Adam’s descendants. To the 
anxious inquiry : “ Who is there who has not sinned ? ” the 
answer is always “No man,” for none is pure in the eyes of the 
Lord 2 ; and reflexion on this fact leads to the conclusion that 
it would have been better not to have been born, or to have 
been like the beasts, which have no reason to fear what comes 
after death.® 

Only by the help of God, given in answer to fervent prayer, 
can man hope to be delivered from the bondage of sin.* A 
frail hope, indeed, for although to its possessors the Law offers 
a sure guide to the good (according to the will of God), the Law 
is hard to know and still harder to obey. How many can 
honestly say that they have succeeded in this difficult task ? ® 
We are reminded of that famous passage from Saint Paul 
(Rom. vii. 7 ff.), which describes the Law, holy and righteous 
in itself, as a constant source of sin, because by defining every 
occasion for sin it increases the sinfulness of the wretched man 
who is unable to keep the whole of it. In spite of the Law, 
and almost by reason of it, Paul felt himself sinking into the 
dark night of sin and perdition, and there were probably many 
among his contemporaries who shared his pessimism. 

II 

Man’s Destiny ® 

What, then, does perdition imply ? First, that the Jew who 
feared it no longer limited the destiny of man to this life, and 
that he looked forward to a life beyond the grave, a future 
state which would be favourable or fatal according to his con- 
duct during his life on earth. Such an idea did not spring full 
fledged and spontaneously from the Jewish mind. 

The general Jewish belief accepted the obvious interpreta- 
tion of the Old Testament account of the creation and the fall 
of Adam, namely, that, if God’s original design had. not mis- 

1 CCLXXX, 370 ff . ; LXXV, iii, 228. 

“ 4 Esdras vii. 46, 48 ; Enoch xv. 4 : Apoc. Baruch xlviii. 42 ff. 

“ 4 Esdras viii. 116-26. * Wisdom vii. 7. 

' Tixeront, Hist, des dogmes, Paris, 1905, i, 39 ff., makes the mistake 
of relying exclusively on 4 Esdras, which is under suspicion of Christian 
influence. 

® On the idea of retribution, cf. Lods, The Prophets of Israel, book iii, 
chap, i, § 2. 
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carried, man would never have experienced want or suffering 
or death.^ The error of Adam, or rather the act of Eve, made 
it necessary for God to alter his scheme, and to bring death 
into the world. “ The woman was the first sinner says Ben- 
Sira, ‘‘ and through her we all die'" Man was cast out of Para- 
dise and deprived of the fruit of the Tree of Life ; therefore 
he became mortal. It was long before the imagination of Israel 
could conceive of any remedy for this disaster. 

The early Israelites ^ before the Jahwism of the Old Testa- 
ment had been established, believed in the survival of the 
double, either in the tomb or in the land of Sheol ; or rather, 
they believed, fantastic and contradictory as it may appear, 
that it survived in both places at once.® Even in the period 
of Jahwism the Jewish conception of Sheol never became very 
clear or consistent.^ Men knew only that it was a region under 
the earth, deeper even than the ocean-bed, among the roots of 
the mountains ; and also that it was not a pleasant dwelling- 
place, at least from the point of view of the living. Job 
(x. 20-2), for instance, describes it thus : ''Are not my days 
few ? Grant me then a little breathing space before I go whence 
I shall not return, even to the land of darkness and the shadow 
of death ; a land of darkness and desolation,, and of the shadow 
of death, without any order, and where the very light is as utter 
darkness," It was an abode of night and silence, according to 
the Psalmist (Ps. xciv. 17) ^ : ‘‘ Unless the Lord had been my 
help, my soul had quickly dwelt in silence" And Daniel (xii. 21) 
describes it as the land of dust : “ And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake." Sometimes Sheol is imagined 
as an immense necropolis in which each of the dead has his 
tomb, and where every dead monarch in his royal sepulchre is 
surrounded by his silent subjects.® At other times the image 
seems to be that of a city or palace lying behind locked gates 
— ^perhaps those gates of hell which shall not prevail against 
the Chmch (Matt. xvi. 18) — where each retains his rank on 

1 On the other hand, when God is supposed to be talking to Adam in 
Gkn. hi. 9, he presents death rather as the necessary consequence of man’s 
origin — he came out of the dust, and to dust must he return. The two 
theories can be reconciled by the belief that by absolute obedience man is 
able to triumph over his nature. Moreover, the Scriptures offer examples 
of men who did not die, such as Enoch and Elijah (Gen. v. 24 ; 2 Kings 
ii.). 

2 For ideas of a future life in Semitic religions, see bibliography in 
CCXCVm, 190, n. 2 . 

® LVI, Index under Sheol, ^ LVI, 205. 

5 Cf. Ps. cxv. 17. ® Ezek. xxxii. 18-32 ; Isa. xiv. 11. 

^ Isa. xxxviii. 10 ; Ps. ix. 14 ; Job xxxviii. 17 ; Wisdom xvi. 13 ; 
Psalms of Solomon, xvi. 2. 
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earth. Such divergences and contradictions should not be 
judged severely, since even today current opinions about the 
survival of the dead man in the grave, or the immortality of 
his soul, or the double judgment, individual and general, which 
he will undergo, and his resurrection, are not very coherent, 
or capable of rational conception. However, reason has but 
little sway in these matters. 

It is impossible to say when Israel first conceived the idea 
of Sheol. It was doubtless preceded by that of the continued 
existence of the double in the tomb, but scholars like Marti 
and Gunkel are probably mistaken in dating it as late as the 
establishment of Jahwism in the land of Canaan. Gunkel 
maintains that the concept was imported from Babylon. But 
the Babylonians were not the only people who believed in a 
land of the dead, and the fact that the descriptions of Sheol and 
of Aralu, its Babylonian equivalent, correspond more and more 
closely as time goes on, proves that the former was influenced 
by the latter, but not that it was derived from it. Besides, the 
descriptions found in the earliest texts suggest that the Jews were 
familiar with the idea of Sheol before the conquest of Canaan. ^ 
However obscure the origin of Sheol may be, there is general 
agreement on one point. Jahweh had nothing to do with the 
land of the dead ; souls entering it were outside his knowledge, 
and they themselves knew him no more.^ The reason for this 
may be ^ that in ancient belief, the dead became elohim in 
their own right, and were worshipped by descendants, to whom 
they in their turn rendered various supernatural services, such 
as oracular responses.^ It was thus that the ancient Greeks 
and Romans regarded their relations with their dead ancestors. 
Hence Jahweh took no part in the affairs of Sheol, though he 
would intervene when the occasion required it, as he did when 
his adversaries took refuge there in a vain attempt to escape 
his wrath (Amos ix. 2). There is no suggestion that when he 
created the world he also created Sheol. 

The Sheol of the Jews is thus not unlike that desolate region 
to which Ulysses descended in search of Tiresias, and of which 
Achilles, then an inmate of it, gave him such a sorry account. 

1 LVI, 108 ff., treats the subject fully, giving arguments and sources. 

2 Ps. cxv. 17 : “ The dead praise not Jahweh, neither any that go down 
into silence." Ps. Ixxxviii. 10-11 : “ Will thou shew wonders to the dead ? 
Shall the dead arise and praise thee ? Shall thy lovingkindness be declared 
in the grave ? or thy faithfulness in destruction ? ” Isa. xxxviii. 18 : 
“ For Sheol cannot praise thee ; death cannot celebrate thee. They that go 
down into the pit cannot hope for thy truth." 

“ LVI, 22S. 

^ hods, LeCultedes ancStres dans I’antiquitdMbrdique . . Paris, 1906. 
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But in certain respects Jahwism modified the prevailing notion 
of the land of the dead. Hitherto the lives of the departed 
had been largely modelled on ordinary human existence ; the 
supposed survival of social distinctions has already been men- 
tioned, and other human institutions were presumed to be 
equally characteristic of the nether world. But Job, who was 
a good Jahwist, speaks longingly of the peace of Sheol where 
all men are equal because all are nothing. “ There^'' he says 
(Job iii. 17-19), ‘‘ the wicked cease from troubling ; and there the 
weary he at rest. There the prisoners rest together ; they hear not 
the voice of the oppressor. The small and the great are there and 
the slave is free from his master ^ It was probably because 
Jahwism put an end to the cult of the dead among the Hebrews 
that it had the effect of sterilizing (as it were) their con- 
ception of Sheol, and reducing its inhabitants to an inert state 
in which they barely survived, without energy and almost 
without memory. This torpid condition was characteristic of 
them, according to the latest Biblical sources.^ Scholars have 
pointed out that in Greece the triumph of the great Olympian 
deities had similar results. On the one hand it put an end 
to the ancestor worship which had held such a prominent place 
in the religion of the Mycenaean age, and at the same time 
it reduced the shades to a state of semi-consciousness.^ 

The souls in Sheol were shades ; that is the meaning of 
their Hebrew designation, rephahn. They were described as 
sleeping : “ 5'o jnan lieth down, and riseth not again ; till the heavens 
he no more, they shall not awake, nor he raised out of their sleep ” 
(Job xiv. 12). Indeed death was regarded as an everlasting 
sleep. Jeremiah (li. 89 and 57) says, “ They shall sleep a per- 
petual sleep, and not wake.'' They did not suffer annihilation, 
but their survival was only partial, for they were left to stag- 
nate in a lethargy of -half-awareness untroubled by any kind 
of retribution for the vices or virtues of their previous existence. 
As Ecclesiastes (ix. 5) puts it, the dead know not anything, 
neither have they any more a reward, for the memory of them is 
forgotten." For the Jahwist the only real fife was the life of 
this world, which might, with God’s blessing, be both long and 
happy. Death he regarded as not merely a calamity, but also 
a punishment. The righteous man rejoiced in the knowledge 
that he would live on in his children, and did not pin his faith 
to survival in another world.” ^ This is not difficult to under- 
stand, for there was nothing particularly attractive in the 
prospect of his shade descending to that bleak and negative 

1 LVI, 214. 2 Roh de, Ps yche (2nd edit.), 341. 

3 A long list of texts is given in CCTjXXXII, 237. 
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happy. Death he regarded as not merely a calamity, but also 
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1 LVI, 214. ^ Hoh de, P syche (2nd edit.), 341. 

3 A long list of texts is given in CCLXKXIl, 237 . 
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abode in the bowels of the earth, and a future life of this type 
did not harmonize well with a moral and religious attitude 
to existence in this world. When the Prophets threatened 
their people with well-deserved retribution, they were clearly 
anticipating human catastrophes, which were to overtake the 
culprits in the course of their earthly lives. Even the Jews 
of early times were convinced that any tribulations a man 
might endure were necessarily the result of his sins and the 
penalty exacted for them. Thus when Job’s three friends 
visited him in the midst of his afflictions, they came with the 
fixed intention of proving to him that he had deserved his mis- 
fortunes, although Job himself assured them of his innocence 
(Job iii.-xxxi.). In the end God vindicated Job by announc- 
ing that his trials had only been a test of his devotion (xlii. 7 ff,), 
a conclusion which shows that the doctrine of retribution in 
this life was beginning to be severely shaken. 

An attempt has been made to use certain scriptural pas- 
sages ^ as evidence for a belief in, or at least a hope of, eternal 
life ; but the whole sense of the Old Testament is adverse to 
such an interpretation, and the student has only to examine 
the passages themselves to realize that they do not support 
the argument based on them.^ The idea of eternal life, in which 

1 Job xix. 25-7 ; Prov. xiv. 32 and xv. 24 ; Ps. xvi. 10. 

2 Job xix. 25 : “ J know that my vindicator liveth and that at the last he 
shall stand upon the dust. And though after my skin this body he destroyed^ 
yet without my flesh I shall see God : I shall see on my side and mine eyes 
shall behold, and not another y Wlien Job speaks here of seeing God, he 
may of course mean after his death and resurrection, but a simpler interpre- 
tation would be that he is comforting himself with the hope of a divine re- 
velation when he has recovered from the disease which has reduced him to 
a skeleton. The point is settled by xiv. 14, when his exclamation, “ 0 that 
a man might die and live again! ” clearly expresses his regret that his wish 
cannot be fulfilled. Prov. xiv. 32 : “ The wicked is overthrown by his own 
wickedness ; the righteous hath faith even in his death.' ^ xv. 24 : “ The wise 
man follows a way of life that leads upwards, that he may depart from the place 
of the dead which is below." The meaning of the first quotation is very 
doubtful, because the Hebrew may be read in various ways. Kautzsch 
takes bethummo to mean Redlichkeit and renders it : ‘‘ aber der Frommejindet 
Zuflucht in seiner Redlichkeit," that is to say, “ but the pious 7nan finds 
refuge in Jiis uprightness." The second passage may very well mean that 
by his prudence the wise man is able to avoid death, and only a reader in 
search of evidence for a particular theory would be likely to find in it a 
reference to the raising of the souls of the just. Ps. xvi. 10 : “ For thou 
wilt not leave my soul to Sheol ; neither wilt thou suffer thy godly one to see 
the pit." In its context this can only mean, “ thou wilt not cause me to 
die ; thou wilt keep me from death." Verse 9 runs : ‘‘ Therefore my heart 
is glad, and my glory rejoiceth ; my flesh also shall dwell in safety." The 
Psalmist speaks only of men’s earthly life. It is thus clear that none of 
these three passages can be used as authority for a belief in eternal life. 
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the righteous would find bhss, and sinners torment, was a late 
development, which is first vouched for by Daniel ^ (xii. 2ff,): 
“ And many of them that sleep in the dust of the earth shall awake, 
some to everlasting life, and some to shame and everlasting con- 
tempt'' The Jews had not yet evolved the belief that each 
shade would be judged when it entered Sheol and allotted 
immediate punishment or reward. The passage refers to a 
future state in which the soul, returning to the earth in a renewed 
body, should be given its deserts. The ultimate fate of man 
was therefore not decided until after his resurrection. 


Ill 

The REStnutECTiON 

This belief in a resurrection was of primary importance in 
the religious beliefs of the Jews in Jesus’ day ^ ; so much so 
that it may be said to have transformed the old Jahwism into 
a new religion. Both its logical grounds and its moral basis 
are fairly obvious. In the old days when Israel was at the 
height of its prosperity, the lives of the majority of the pious 
might well have been sufficiently happy to be regarded as the 
material evidence of God’s favour, and an occasional exception 
to this rule could be overlooked. But there was no room for 
such a theory during the period of humiliation and distress 
which began wdth the Exile and culminated in the Seleucid 
tyranny. Men whose piety and uprightness were unimpeach- 
able might suffer the most cruel fate ; and indeed, under the 
yoke of the goyim, piety was only an additional cause of 
persecution. In order to justify this seeming contradiction and 
to maintain their faith in God’s righteousness, the Jews had to 
fall back on the hope of some compensation in another life. 
The Alexandrian Jews, who were in contact vdth the spiritual- 
ism of the Greeks, accepted the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and so, apparently, did the Essenes in Palestine,® 
possibly under Greek influence. Clear statements on this point 

1 There is some doubt, too, as to whether this famous passage belongs 
to the same period as the context in which it appears, namely, about the 
year 165. CCLXXVH, 247-9, makes out a strong case against the likeli- 
hood of any reference being made in such veiled terms to a doctrine which 
must have been almost unknown at the time, since neither Ben- Sira nor 
1 Maccabees nor any of the Jewish writings of the second century alludes 
to it. If this is true, the verse might be an interpolation of a later date 
than its context. It is a somewhat disquieting suggestion. 

2 CCLXXIX, ii, 295 jgr. 

3 Jos., B.J., ii, 8, 11. C/. LXXV, iii, 380; CCLXXVII, 286 jST. 
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are to be found in the works of Philo, who was strongly influenced 
by Plato and neo-Pythagorisni,^ and in the Book of Wisdom. 
Nevertheless the Jews of Palestine had no liking for this way 
of solving the problem of man’s destiny. Their anthropological 
dichotomy ^ was not dualistic, and they held to their conviction 
that a truly living being was always an embodied spirit, soul 
and body having been created by God for a mutual inter- 
dependence and being therefore equally incapable of genuine 
life apart from one another. This explains the Jewish prefer- 
ence for belief in the resurrection, which is fundamentally dif- 
ferent. It also gives a clue to the distaste and resistance that 
Christianity, preaching the doctrine of the resurrection, was 
later to encounter among peoples in contact with Hellenic 
culture. But the Christian attitude, by a remarkable effort of 
syncretism, managed to ignore the contradiction between these 
two eschatological beliefs, and to retain both of them, welding 
them into one coherent whole. It must be added that the 
Jews never reached complete agreement as to physical condi- 
tions or the material realization of the resurrection. The 
schools of Hillel and Shammai believed in the restoration of the 
original body, but it is by no means certain that they did not 
regard this return to the flesh as a kind of intermediate stage 
between terrestrial life and immortality.^ 

Certain writers ^ claim to have established the possibility 
that the idea of the resurrection arose spontaneously in Israel. 
They base their arguments on passages like Isaiah xxvi. 19 , 
which runs ; Thy dead shall live ; my dead bodies shall arise ! 
Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust : for thy dew is as the 
dew of light, and the earth shall cast forth the shades.^ ^ But what 
proof is there that this verse represents a spontaneous creation 
of the spirit of Israel, and that it owes nothing to Persian 
influences ^ Such passages certainly seem to echo Persian 

^CCLXXX, 318 jff.; LXXV, iii, 561; CCLXXVII, 225. 

- Even those Jews who were trichotornists, making a threefold division 
of the human being, did not subscribe to the idea of a spirit capable of 
a separate existence. 

3 CCL, i, 168 ff. 4 CCLXXXII, 241. 

® C/. CCLV, 416, which makes a comparison between the Persian ideas 
concerning the condition of the soul after death, and those contained in 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, Asher, 6. On the other hand, 
CCLXXVII, 255 and n. 3, considers it impossible that Persia should have 
had any considerable influence over Israel during the last 200 years be- 
fore the Christian era. This author believes external influences to have 
been wholly Greek (Pythagorean), reaching Palestine through the Jews of 
Alexandria (p. 342). His arguments are not entirely convincing, but it 
is possible that the Iranian idea was later subjected to a Hellenistic inter- 
pretation. The same is true in the case of Josephus, 
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thought, though it is true that this influence could only really 
affect the eschatological behefs of the Jews when they had 
modified their conception of Jahweh and admitted that he 
ruled the dead as well as the living, and that the souls of the 
departed could not possibly dwell for ever out of his sight and 
beyond the scope of his justiceJ 

Faith in the resurrection appears to have taken root among 
the Jews of Palestine at the time of the Maccabees.^ For 
instance, the Second Book of Maccabees relates that Judas 
commanded a sacrifice for the sins of the dead, in the belief 
that they would one day be restored to life. For, as the author 
says, ‘‘ It would be a difficult and vain thing to pray for the dead,'' 
if they w-ere not to rise again. There was still some doubt as 
to how general this re-awakening of the rephaim was to be, 
but the most usual opinion was that only the righteous would 
rise again. The Mishnah tractate Sanhedrin still retains this 
idea of a restricted resurrection. It claims that “ The genera- 
tion of the Flood will have no part in the neod world, and will 
not be raised for the judgment," ® and then enumerates other 
classes of sinners, including the people of Sodom, who will share 
the same fate. In fact, the old Jewish idea that there was no 
retribution for the dead in Sheol still persisted, with the differ- 
ence that a small minority — the righteous — were to be delivered 
from the cheerless oblivion of their subterranean existence and 
allowed to see the light again. 

At the same time this very limited kind of resurrection 
could not be reconciled with the Persian belief in universal 
judgment, which required that all the dead should rise again 
before the terrible reckoning took place. Moreover, it ignored 
the logical conclusion that if the pious were to be rewarded, 
sinners should also be punished. The author of the passage 
from Daniel (ii. 12) quoted above, evidently had this in mind, 
yet even he was only prepared for the resurrection of many of 
the dead, not of all. It seemed more just that after their 
apparent victory in this world Israel’s persecutors should be 
penalized in the next; and this opinion, which Christianity 
adopted, did finally oust the belief that resurrection was a 
privilege reserved for the elect. In Jesus’ lifetime Jewish 
allegiance was divided between the two possibilities.^ In those 

1 LIX, 271. 

2 2 Macc. vii. 9-11 ; xii. 43-5 ; xiv. 36 ; xiv. 46. Cf. CCLXXVHI, ii, 
iT4j5r. 

^ Sanhedrin, xi, 8 (Hoelscher, p. 105). 

^ LXXV, ii, 542 jgr., n. 52, and above all 547 jgT.; CCLV, 84, which 
points out the two ideas in the Jewish Apocalypses of Jesus’ day. 
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Apocalyptic books in which the influence of the Pharisees is 
marked, there are already evidences of a tendency to turn 
Sheol into hell, the abode of sinners, while the spirits of the 
just ascend to heaven where, among the angelic host, the Mes- 
siah awaits his hour, and where they themselves await their 
resurrection.^ Opinion on these subjects was as yet far from 
uniform.^ 

Nevertheless, hope in the resurrection was gaining ground. 
Pharisaic circles accepted it, and spread it among the populace 
through the agency of the synagogues. Yet it encountered 
a certain amount of resistance. Josephus tells us ^ that the 
Sadducees would not countenance it ; and it was also rejected 
by the Samaritans and, in general, by the priesthood. The 
authors of the earlier Apocryphal books (Ecclesiasticus, Judith, 
Tobit, and the First Book of the Maccabees) appear to 
have had no knowledge of it, and are content with the old 
notion of Sheol as the abode of the dead.^ But this does not 
apply to later Apocryphal works like Daniel, 2 Maccabees, 
Enoch, the Apocalypse of Baruch and the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs.^ Hence the opinion must be rejected that 
the idea of the resurrection was unknown to the majority of 
Jews in the time of Jesus.® I believe, on the contrary, that the 
great mass of the Jewish population already adhered strongly 
to it, and that only the somewhat sceptical aristocrats of the 
Temple staff, who professed to hold strictly to the teachings 
of the Torah, openly denied it.’ The fact that the later Apocry- 
phal books are well aware of the resurrection idea while the 
earlier ones are silent on the subject proves that it was about 
the time of the birth of Jesus that the new teaching came into 
its own. 

Indeed, the resurrection was not preached for its own sake, 
as a single, unrelated fact, but as an integral part of a system 
which considered man’s fate as bound up with the fate of the 
world, and connected the future of humanity with the eschato- 
logical transformation of the world. And this J ewish conception 
of a transformed world had an even more profound effect on 
the early history of Christianity than the ideas outlined in this 
chapter concerning the future destiny of man. 

^ CCLV, 83 and 92. Gehenna appears in the Ascension of Moses, 10. 

2 CCLV, 109. 3 Jos., BJ., ii, 8, 14. 

^ LXXV, ii, 508. 

^ LXXV, ii, 547 — Loisy (LIX, 270) notes that 2 Maccabees speaks of 
the resurrection as though he were upholding it against the attacks of an 
opposition. 

s CCLXXX, ZUff. 


’ LXXV, ii, 547. 
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NOTE 

The first suggestion of a system of classifying the dead according to 
ir merits, and of distributing them in different departments of Sheol, 
ire they received preliminary rewards and punishments, apparently 
ars in Enoch xx. ; that is to say, probably in the second century b.c., 
3 re the year 170. Unfortunately, however, the Book of Enoch is com- 
ite, and there is great uncertainty as to the dates of its component 
ts (XLYIII, 224 ff. ; 230 j^.). Moreover, the text of the chapter in 
istion is so corrupt that the interpretation of certain passages in it 
lains doubtful* See Ad. Lods, Lc Livtc d'Hctioch. §t6cs 

ouveris a Akhmim, Paris, 1892, 173 Lagrange (LI, 112). On 
Ethiopian text, cf. Fr. Martin, Le Lime d' Henoch, Paris, 1906. 



CHAPTER IV 


ESCHATOLOGY AND MESSIANISM ^ 

I N approaching this subject it is necessary to resist the 
temptation of making definite statements and of over- 
systematization. For the contemporaries of Jesus had neither 
evolved a fixed eschatological doctrine nor systematized the 
various beliefs that were current among them. Different 
writers would uphold different theories, according to the par- 
ticular influences to which they had been subjected, but the 
theories themselves were not well established. If passages 
dealing with the subject seem vague and hesitant, it is because 
they reflect a real vagueness and hesitancy in the thought of 
the time. There was as much confusion concerning the destiny 
of the world as concerning that of man. Another temptation 
is to assume a priori that the lines of thought which prevailed 
later because they had the force of Christianity behind them, 
were already in control at the time of Jesus’ birth. It would 
be quite misleading to suppose that Jewish thought and Jewish 
literature viewed the coming of the Messiah in just the same 
way as the New Testament. 


^ Cf. Lods, The Prophets of Israel, book iii, chap, i, § 3. On Eschato- 
logy see CCUKXKN i CCLX; CCLXXIX, ii, 3T7-95 ; Charles, A Critical 
History of a Future Life m Israel, in Judaism and in Christianity, 1899 ; 
Eschatology in BE (by the same author) ; CCLV, parts i and ii ; CCLXXX, 
266 f.; CCLn,§ 36,435//.; CCLXVI, i, 44-7 ; CCLXV,69//.; CCLIH, 
chap, xvi ; CCLX, chap, vii ; LXVII, 342-.53. On Messianism see LXXV, 
ii, 496 jf., bibliography, 496 jO^. ; CCLXXIX, ii, 323-76; Baldensperger, 
Die Messianisch-apokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Judentums (2nd edit.), 
Strasburg, 1903 ; Boehmer, Der Alttestamentliche Unterbau des Reiches 
Gottes, Leipzig, 1902 ; Oesterley, The Evolution of the Messianic Idea, a 
Study in Comparative Religion, London, 1908 ; CCLXXV ; CCLXVI ; 
Duhm, Das Kommende Reich Gottes, Tubingen, 1910 ; LXIII ; CCLXXIV, 
chap, viii ; CCLIII, chaps, xii-xiii ; CCLXX, 219 ; above all CCLIX (see 
the analytical table for the various aspects of the subject), and 
CCLXXXIII, which deals primarily with the question of the false hopes 
of a Messiah which were constantly arising among the Jews of the 
Dispersion. 
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I 

The Fouxdations oe Jewish Eschatology 

What may he termed classical Jahwism, that is to say the 
Jahwism which finds its expression in the prophetic books, was 
faced with two really important problems. Firstly, it was clear 
that the world fell far short of God’s just requirements, and it 
was essential that something should be done to bridge this gulf. 
Men who flouted God’s commands, whether they did so wantonly 
or in ignorance, must sooner or later repent and enter the fold, 
or else be punished for their misdeeds. Secondly, although 
God, had chosen Israel from among the nations, his people had 
not always behaved in a very exemplary way towards him, 
and they themselves could scarcely consider their normal 
condition as a proof of divine favour, for instead of ruling the 
world they had often to suffer tyranny and defeat. How could 
their continued misfortunes be explained unless Jahweh had 
deliberately broken the oath which he had sworn to Abraham 
and to Jacob and to Moses ? Yet such a betrayal of faith was 
utterly impossible. As IMicah declares in vii. 20, Thou wilt 
ferform the truth to Jacob, and the mercy to Abraham, which thou 
hast sworn to our fathers from the days of old"' 

This twofold problem, which arose out of historical circum- 
stances, formed a basis for various views concerning the future 
of the world and of the Jewish people. They are distinct from 
the opinions on the same subjects which were current about the 
time of Jesus’ birth, but they helped to determine the direction 
and scope of the later views. These are the essential facts. 

The world might be openly flaunting its ungodliness, the 
Jews might be glaringly oblivious of their covenant obligations, 
nevertheless the day of Jahweh would come.^ The first allusion 
to it appears in Amos, about the middle of the eighth century : 
“ Woe unto you that desire the day of Jahweh," Wherefore 
would ye have the day of Jahweh? ... It is darkness and no 
light ? even very dark, and no brightness in it ? ” (v. 18 and 20). 
Two facts emerge from this passage ; first that Amos was not 
the originator of the day of J ahweh, since his contemporaries 
were also familiar with it, and secondly, that he differed from 
those contemporaries in the meaning he attached to it.^ The 
others, skilfully identifying the cause of Jahweh with that of 

1 A. Causse, Le jour de lakve et lafSte de Vavenement de lahve, in RHP, 
192S. 

^ For the way in which they probably pictured it, see Lods, The 
Prophets o/ Israel, book ii, chap, i, § iii, 4. 
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Israel, and happening also to live at a time when the Jews held 
a fairly strong position with regard to neighbouring peoples, i 
were confident that the day of Jahweh would mean the final 
triumph of the chosen people, and the due subjugation of the 
godless. But for Amos the day stood for the victory of divine 
justice which would involve terrible retribution for Israel. 

The two aspects persisted side by side in the imagination of 
the Prophets, and the day of Jahweh became a favourite theme 
of their meditations, predictions and threats. They often 
proclaimed its dread approach. Isaiah (xiii. 6-9) gives warning 
of it, with the words, “ Howl ye, for the day of Jahweh is at hand ; 
it shall come as a destruction from the Almighty. . . . Behold 
the day of Jahweh cometh, cruel both with wrath and fierce anger, 
to lay the land desolate, and to destroy the sinners thereof out of 
it.” ^ No doubt these alarming predictions of the imminent 
arrival of the acharith-hayyamim, the end of the days, which 
were never fulfilled, were the object of a certain amount of 
ridicule among the more sceptical Israelites. Such an attitude 
seems to be reflected in Ezekiel (xii. 21 ff.), “ The word of Jahweh 
came to me, saying. Son of man, what is that yroverb that ye 
have in the land of Israel, saying. The days are prolonged and 
every vision faileth ? ” Needless to say, Jahweh then an- 
nounced, through the mouth of his prophet, that this time the 
warning was no mere figure of speech, and his day would come 
indeed. 

It would be a day of dread, heralded by fearful portents. 
Earth and heaven would be subjected to an appalling upheaval, 
and the Prophets allowed their imaginations free rein in picturing 
the horrors of the catastrophe.® But after the day of terror 
and judgment, the world, cleansed and regenerated, would enter 
upon a new era. And when the divine wrath should smite 
the nations who had given cause for it, those neighbouring peoples 
with whom the Jews were continually at loggerheads would 
naturally, according to these alarming predictions, be singled 
out for a particularly dire vengeance. Syria and Phoenicia, 

^ It was during the reign of Jeroboam II, King of Israel (788?-743?) 
that the people of Damascus, who had long threatened his kingdom, were 
brought to heel. This and other military victories tended to give Israel 
the illusion of a strength it did not really possess. 

^ Cf. Zeph. i. 7 and 14 : “ The great day of Jahweh is near, it is near 
and hasteth greatly ” ; Zech. iii. 10 ; Bzek. xiii. 5 ; xxx, 3 ; Joel, i. 15 : 
“ For the day of Jahweh is at hand : it cometh as a destruction from the 
Almighty ” ; ii. 1 ; ii. 11 ; ii. 31 ; iii. 14 ; Obad. 15 : “ For the day of 
Jahweh is near upon all the nations." 

3 Cf. in particular Amos viii. Sff. ; Isa. ii. 9 ff. ; xiii. 6ff . ; xxiv. 
17 ff.; Hab. iii. 3ff.; Ezek. xxxii. 7 ff. ; xxxviii. 18 ff.; etc. 
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Edom and Moab, Philistines and Ammonites, would be all but 
annihilated in the explosion of God’s righteous wTath. Amos 
kindly warns them of their fate (i. 3-ii. 3), and most of the other 
Prophets derive comfort from these agreeable expectations.^ 
Moreover, God would not spare any nation which had grovm too 
great. Isaiah makes this clear, “ For the day of Jahweh shall 
be upon every one that is lifted up, and he shall be brought low 
(ii. 12). . . . And Jahweh clone shall be exalted in that day ” 
(ii. 17).^ In particular, those haughty nations, the Ass}T:ians 
and the Babylonians, w^ho had been rendered yet more arrogant 
by being so often used as rods mth which Jahweh scourged 
his guilty people, would now be humbled before his majesty.^ 
And all the heathen and idolaters W’ould be banished from his 
sight : “ For the nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee 
shall perish ; yea, those nations shall be utterly wasted ” (Isa. 
Lx. 12).^ 

If it had been only the idolatrous peoples who were to feel 
God’s just anger and to suffer for the wrongs they had inflicted 
on Israel, the Jew^s would have seen in this the fulfilment of all 
their desires, and the contemplation of such a future would have 
partially assuaged their bitterness. But they had reason to 
fear that on the Great Day divine justice would exact from them 
also the penalty of their breaches of the covenant between 
themselves and Jahweh. The Prophets are as insistent on 
this as on the punishment of the heathen, and never suggest 
that it is only the goyim who mil be judged. Theoretically, 
Israel was to be smitten and utterly destroyed.^ Of course the 
threat was not taken quite literally, and it was understood that 
a remnant of God’s people w^ould survive : shall be as when 

the harvest man gathereth the sheaves, and reapeth the ears with 
his arm ; and it shall be as he that gathereth ears in the valley of 
Rephaim. Yet a gleaning shall be left in it, as at the shaking of 
the olive tree ; two or three berries in the top of the uppermost 
bough, four or five in the branches thereof, saith the Lord God of 
Israel'' (Isa. xvii. The passage implies that in the 

ordeal of the judgment day the wicked, forming the bulk of 
the people, would perish, wMle the chosen few would survive 

^ Isa. xiii.-xxi. ; xxiii.-xxvii. ; Jer. xxv. 9-38 ; xxvii. 2-11 ; xliii. 
8-13 ; xlvi,-li. ; Ezek. xxv.-xxxii. ; xxxv. ; xxxviii. ; etc. 

2 Cf. Isa. V. 15 ff. ; xxxiii. 10. 

® Isa. X. off.; xxxvii. 21-9 ; xl\ai. 

^ Cf. Zech. ix. 1-6; Hab. ii. 4! ff. ; Obad. B ff. ; Isa. xiv. IB ff. ; 
xvi. 6 ; xxiii. 9 ; xxv. 11, etc. ; Jer. xlviii. 29 ff. ; xlix. 16 ff. ; li. 31 ff. ; 
Ezek. xxvii. 1 ff. ; xxviii. 1 ff. ; xxix. 2 ff., etc. 

® The appendix to Amos ix. 8 ff. states this clearly. Cf. also Isa. vi. 
11-13. 
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and triumph. From these survivors would spring a new genera- 
tion which would be pleasing to God,^ and would make a new 
Covenant with him, which would be good, true, and final. 

It may not be superfluous to explain that when Old Testa- 
ment writers speak of the day or of the judgment of Jahweh they 
are not thinking of the appointed day of judgment with which 
Christianity has made us familiar, when a formal sentence would 
be pronounced. All they meant was that a time would come 
when God’s patience would at length be exhausted, and when 
his anger would descend on those who had provoked it. First 
he would unloose the shafts of war against his people. No 
doubt the Assyrians and the Egyptians would be the instru- 
ments of his wrath, as they had been so often in the past. 
Other scourges, such as plagues and famines, would follow. 
Hosea (viii. 13 ; ix. 3 and 6, etc.) prophesies a return to Egypt ; 
Isaiah (vii. 17 ff.) and Jeremiah (xx. 4 ; xxii. 25 ff.) threaten an 
Assyrian invasion ; Mieah (vii. 12) combines both these threats, 
foretelling trouble from the south and from the east. They all 
vied with one another in the invention and description of the 
most frightful calamities. Obviously, the wretched instru- 
ments of punishment would not receive their own retribution 
till later. Here also God’s methods would be neither summary 
nor direct. The nations who had first trodden Israel underfoot 
would then either fall upon one another, or be torn by civil 
wars, or suffer from various destroying scourges.- It was only 
occasionally that one of these writers visualized Israel itself as 
becoming God’s ultimate agent and crushing the nations by 
whom it had been crushed. The hope of such a revenge com- 
forted Jewish nationalism with agreeable anticipation, a form 
of encouragement which was not the less effective for being 
somewhat puerile.^ 

Even the total destruction of the goyim cannot be too 
strictly interpreted, for those very Prophets who affirm that 
they will be wiped off the face of the earth give them a place 
in their descriptions of the future under the new Covenant. 

^ Most of the prophetic books contain many texts supporting this 
view. Cf. Isa. i. 9 ; iv. 3 ; x. 20-2 ; xi. IG, etc. ; Jer. iv. 27 ; v. 10 and 
18 ; vi. 9 ; xxiii. 3, etc. ; Bzek. vi. 8 ff. ; xii. 16 ; xiv. 22, etc. 

2 References are collected in CCLXXXII, 184 ff. 

‘ Mic. iv. 13 ; Zeph. ii. 9 ; Zech. xii. 6 ; ii. 8 ; Joel iii. 8 ; Obad. 18. 
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II 

The New Covenant aetee the Day oe Jahweh^ 

Jahweh was thus to enter into a new Covenant with that 
remnant of the people which had escaped destruction, a covenant 
which would in future be faithfully kept ; and upon his chosen 
people, now regenerated and truly worthy of his favour, he 
would pour out of his Spirit.^ Jerusalem w^ould become a 
peerless city, where God w’ould be worshipped with splendour 
of ritual and in purity of heart ; and Jahweh w^ould indeed 
make Mount Zion his dwelling-place. The Israelites who had 
been scattered over the face of the earth would be reunited 
there ^ ; old hatreds would be forgotten, and the new Israel, 
ruled by a king of the lineage of David, would know a prosperity 
hitherto undreamed of. The people would multiply exceedingly, 
and no nation w^ould be able to withstand their might. Indeed 
their neighbours might of their ovui will become vassals of the 
elect ; they might draw near to the Holy Mountain and beg 
to be admitted to the Covenant. Then all men would live by 
the light of Jahweh’s Law ; this at least was the view of Micah 
and Isaiah and a number of other Prophets. Peace and happi- 
ness would be diffused over the whole world. The earth would 
bring forth more abundantly ; beasts of prey would grow harm- 
less or disappear. Every man would attain the extreme limits 
of human longevity ; perhaps even death itself would perish.^ 
Certainly there would be no more disease or infirmity and men 
would enjoy perfect health imder the rays of a sun seven times 
more powerful than of old, and of a moon which would turn 
night into day. Such was the kingdom of the Messiah, which 
would be in truth the reign of God on earth. The Rabbis 
conceived of it metaphorically as a banquet at which the 
righteous sat enthroned in light, with crowns upon their 
heads.® 

The Prophets were thus contemplating a genuine 
'palingenesia, the rebirth both of the world and of mankind. 
The new order would persist for as long as the Covenant itself 

1 Jer. xxxi. 31-4. Cf. CCLIX, 160 ff, 

2 For the whole of the following description, cf. CCLIII, 236 ff, 

^ Isa. xxvii. 12. 

^ Isa. XXV. 8 : ‘‘ He shall destroy death for ever.''" 

® CCL, i, 168 ff. The word malkuth^ which is rendered by the Greek 
^aaiXeia^ can mean kingdom, but its primary sense is royalty, the exercise 
of the royal power, hence reign. Cf. Barth, Die Hauptprobleme des Lebens 
Jesu, Giitersloh, 1911, 39; XXXIII, 106 jQT. 
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should last, that is to say eternally. “ I will huild them wp 
and not pull them down ; 1 will plant them and not pluck them 

^^ The foregoing paragraphs present a brief summary of the 
affirmations, not always consistent, which constantly recur in 
the works of the Prophets both of the Exile and of the Return. 
In them Israel found consolation for its fallen state in 
the contemplation of future triumph, and a spur to zeal in 
service, by which it might hasten the advent of the 
promised paradisal age. There was not the slightest doubt 
that this blissful existence would take place on the eaTth^ and that 
the new bond of union with Jahweh, which would be the precious 
reward of his restored favour, would result merely in human 
happiness. It was true that this happiness would reach a 
degree of intensity hitherto unknown among men, but it would 
none the less be moulded by the aspirations, the prejudices 
and the passions of the Jews who were anticipating it. 

A narrow and bitter nationalism, a jealous theocracy, and 
the desire for full material satisfaction, united to create this 
alluring dream of a renewed world, born out of desolation and 
dismay. The Graeco-Romans would have thought of a revival 
of this kind as a return to the Golden Age, but for the Jews it 
meant rather a reversion to that life of innocence and bliss 
which Adam and Eve led in Eden when the world was young, 
a time when man and beast should once more lie side by side in 
perfect amity and peace as they did of old (Isa. xi. 6—8 ; ii. 4).® 
Ultimately the pagan and the Jewish visions merge in a common 
desire for a life of unalloyed happiness in a world for ever young, 
beneficent and fruitful : 

Ver erat aeternum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant Zephyri natos sine semine flores. 

Ovid, Metamorphoses, i, 107 ff. 

In theory it was Jahweh himself who was to establish and 
maintain the new order.® The elect who were to take part in 
it were to assemble either on the mountain of Jahweh or in his 
city or his garden,^ and he was to be in their midst. Since he 
was the undisputed ruler of the present world, it was only 
natural that he should also rule the world to come, a conclusion 
which was reinforced by the tendency to heighten the 
his sovereignty. The Second Isaiah is really the first Old 

1 Jer. xxiv. 6. Cf. xxxi. 36 ff, 

^ CCLIX 152 ff, 

® Mic. iv. ; Ps. xlvii- 9 ; xcvi.-xcix. Cf. CCLIX, 209 ff. 

‘ CCLIX, 164 ff. ; 171 ff . ; 179 ff. 
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Testament \\Titer to base the eschatological character of the 
kingdom of Jahweh ^ on the conception contained in the words : 

“ I the Lord, I am the first, and I also am the last (Isa. xli. 4 ; 
xliv. 6 ; xlviii. 12). The earlier writers rarely suggest that the 
national God is to be attended by an Anointed One or Messiah,^ 
to whom he will delegate aU or part of his power for the execution 
of his purposes. It has been said with justice that the Jews 
of the post-exilic period looked forward to the Messianic King- 
dom before they came to expect the Messiah.^ Israel was 
perfectly familiar with the idea of a symbolic ceremony in 
which Jahweh, by the anointing of his chosen servant with 
holy oil, conferred on him his special grace ; since the king, the 
High Priests, and indeed the nation itself as a whole w'ere aU 
anointed ones, or Messiahs^ It was only rather late, though 
the exact date is not known, that the word took on the eschato- 
logical sense in which it is now used ; namely, as applied to the 
individual vrho w'ould put an end to the old dispensation and 
usher in the new.^ 

In the whole of the Pentateuch, despite its editorial changes, 
there are only two possible allusions to the Messiah. The first 
occurs in Genesis xlix. 10, in the blessing of Judah by Jacob, a 
passage whose text is somewhat doubtful : ‘‘ The sceptre shall 
not depart from Judah nor the rulefs staff from between his knees 
until his lord (?) shall comefi and him will the peoples obey,^^ The 
other reference is to be found in Numbers xxiv. 17 : I see him, 
but not now ; I behold him, but not nigh. A star cometh out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre riseth out of Israel.''^ In both eases the 
reference is most probably to an ideal monarch whom Jahw^eh is 
holding in reserve so that he may govern the chosen people in 
the last days. Perhaps it is David himself to whom God has 
entrusted the great work of vengeance, or one of that hero's 
descendants, for the Jewish imagination was always ready to 

^ Isa. xli. 1-13 ; xxi.-xxix. ; xliii. 8-13 ; xliv. 6-20 ; xlv. 20-1 ; 
xhdii. 12-16. 

2 The word is the Aramaic meshiha (Hebrew mdshidk), which is exactly 
rendered by the Greek Christos. 

2 Max Dienemann, Judentum und Christentum (2nd edit.), Frank- 
fort-am-Main, 1919, chap. iv. : Der Messias und die messianische 
Zeit. 

^ In the coronation ceremony of a Jewish king the essential feature is 
not the crowning, but the anointing. Cf. 1 Kings xix. 15. 

s CCLIX, 1 if. 

® This is the key word, and the meaning is doubtful because the 
Hebrew is corrupt. The translation given here is based on the reading 
models, which does mean overlord, but another possible reading would be 
MUv, which would be rendered by the peaceful one. One can only say 
that the passage very probably refers to the Messiah. Cf. v. 67. 

J.W.T.J. K 
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evoke that glorious figure from its past.^ The final vision of 
Amos (ix. 11) contains the words : “ In that day will I raise up 
the tabernacle of David which is fallen, and close up the breaches 
thereof; and I will raise up his ruins, and build it as in the days 
of oldy And Hosea (iii. 5) runs, “ Afterwards shall the children 
of Israel return, and seek once more the Lord their God, and David 
their king"^ And both Jeremiah and Ezekiel agree in repre- 
senting a long line of regenerated princes of the house of David 
ruling over Israel.^ 

The prophets then saw that future with which each of them 
was occupied, in terms of the restoration of the reign of Jahweh 
on earth, the restoration of the chosen people, and the restoration of 
the house of David, The Messianic expectation did not as yet 
enter into their scheme, for although they might speak now and 
then of the Messiah, this Messiah was not a single, unique 
individual, but a kind of collective personality composed of the 
endless line of Davidic kings who were to be the future rulers 
of Israel. As such he would be the perfect servant of Jahweh : 
“ The spirit of Jahweh shall rest upon hhn, and his delight shall 
be in the fear of the Lord ” (Isa. xi. 2-3). He was invested 
with every regal attribute of wisdom and magnificence ; he 
would be the father of his people, striking terror into the hearts 
of their foes.^ But there was as yet no suggestion of the 
apocalyptic figure of the heavenly hero with whom we are 
familiar from later writings. He only held a secondary place 
in the scheme of the New Covenant. Even after the return 
from Exile the Jews centred all their hopes on the full realiza- 
tion, on this earth, of the promises made by Jahweh to their 
ancestors. This may, if desired, be regarded as the Messianic 
Kingdom ; but only as set up by Jahweh, and not, as yet, by 
the Messiah.^ 

^ CCLIX, 230 ff. The Jews have always shown a marked inclination 
to see all their national leaders as sons of David, When they were later 
under Roman rule, after the destruction of Jerusalem, they attributed 
this descent to their patriarch (cf. XLVII, i, 395 and n. 8-9) and even to 
the exilarch who lived in Babylonia (XLVII, i, 400, n. 3). The Jews came 
to use David almost as the Romans used Caesar, simply as a title of 
honour. 

2 Jer. xvii. 25 ; xxii. 4 ; xxxiii. 17-26 ; Ezek. xliii, 7 ; xlv. 8 ; 
xlvi. 16-18, etc. 

3 Passages are collected in CCLXXXII, 198-201. It is necessary to 
guard against the false interpretations which Christian theology has 
given to many of them, by transferring them to an order of ideas alien 
to them, that is to say by adapting them forcibly to its own conceptions. 

^ Max Dienemann, Judentum und Christentum (2nd edit.), pp. 58-63 ; 
eexen, 19j5r. Note that neither the Second Isaiah (Ivi.-lxvii.) nor 
Malachi speaks of the Messiah. And according to Matt. iv. 5-6 Elijah’s 
return wiU herald, not the advent of the Messiah, but the day of Jahweh, 
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It was the successive disappointments of the Return which 
gradually forced Israel to modify its conception of the future 
which God had in store for his chosen people and for the 
world. It is not easy to trace the origin of the eschatological 
element which is to be found in the Jewish conception of the 
Messiah as soon as that conception took definite form ; namely, 
the conviction, which later on became essential, that the Messiah 
would play the leading part in the tremendous drama in which 
the present age would be superseded by the age to come. It was 
perhaps natural that the idea of the age to come, which was to be 
a return to the earthly Paradise, should be completed by the 
idea of an ideal king, a King of Paradise. But it was useless to 
search Jewish tradition for such a king. Foreign influences 
have been suggested from the land of Amurru in the north, or 
from Phoenicia in the west, but these districts, with their 
migrant populations, are much more hkely to have served as 
channels for the thought and mythology of the countries beyond 
Egypt and Persia. The latter may very well have been respon- 
sible for the general form in which the eschatological visions of 
the Jews -were cast, while Egypt may have given them their 
first notion of a Messiah.^ 

Certainly the Persian conception of the last things was 
sufficiently striking.^ They imagined a time when the perpetual 
struggle between good and evil w^ould be further intensified in 
a crisis which would be, in a sense, decisive. First, terrible 
portents would appear ; nature would be convulsed, and the 
foes of Iran would hurl themselves madly upon her, countless 
destroying hosts of men and demons. Then, at the crucial 
moment, Hushedar, son of Zarathustra, would be born out of 
Lake Frazdan. He would assemble the warriors of Iran, and 
there would follow a thousand years of appalling strife and 
bloodshed, in which the angels of Ahura-Mazda would take 
part, and which would end in victory for the forces of good. 
Then under the rule of Hushedar Mah, another son of Zarath- 
ustra, a second millennium would ensue, during which happiness 
would be the lot of mankind. But since there would be nothing 
left to desire, its faith would grow weak and die, and Angra- 
mainyu, the Evil One, seeing his opportunity, would loose the 
dragon Azhi Ddhdka upon the world. The monster would 
devour a third of all mankind. It would defile water and fire, 
destroy all plant life, and cause man to commit unspeakable 

^ CCLIX, 230 jgr. 

2 There is a good account by Ed. Lehmann in Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Manuel d^hisi. des religions, 474} ff., of the French translation, or better in 
ii, 248 ff., of the second German edition (1924). 
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sins, so that AhiiraAIazda would he obliged to send the hero 
Keresdspa to quell the dragon and restore order on the earth. 

The world would grow calni again, and one day a young girl 
would go to bathe in Lake Kasava, and, from the seed which 
Zarathustra had once let fall in its winters, w^ould bear the 
infant Saoshyant, the Saviour, He w^ould bring the universe 
to an end. He w'ould preside over the resurrection and judg- 
ment of the dead, and w^ould separate the good, who would 
enter into heaven, from the wicked who would be swallowed 
up in hell, but only for three days. After this the mountains 
would crumble and men w^ould be confronted by the purifying 
fire : having passed through it the}" W’ould all be united in 
perfect love and with one accord 'would sing the praises of 
Ahura-Mazda. There '^vould be one final conflict, in which the 
good angels, headed by Ahura-Mazda and Sraosha, w"ould 
triumph over Angra-maimm, Azhi Dahaka, and the hosts of 
evil, who w^ould be cast into the river of fixe. And at length 
all things, living and inanimate, would rest for ever in deathless 
perfection. 

I have given a somewhat simplified version of this eschato- 
logical fantasy, but the probability is that the Jews themselves 
took over even less than this.^ The features w’hich specially 
attracted their attention were the conflicts, horrors and catastro- 
phes, the battle betw^een good and evil, the war of angels and 
demons, the intervention of one or more heroes with supernatural 
powers, the millennium foUow^ed by resurrection, judgment and 
retribution, and the idea of a tremendous cataclysm which was 
to mark the dowuifall of this imperfect world and the dawning 
splendours of the Kingdom of God which was to take its place. ^ 
In any case, there is reason to think that Persia was not the 
only source of Jewish apocalyptic. Thus in the Book of the 
Secrets of Enoch, or the Slavonic Enoch, the idea that souls 
were created before the world seems to be due to Hellenic 
influence.^ 

The suggestion that the actual idea of a Messiah was derived 
from Egypt may be substantiated as follows. In the valley 
of the Nile the legend ran that once, before the beginning of 
time, there had been an age of joy and prosperity under the 
sceptre of Osiris, the ideal king, son of Earth and Heaven, the 

^ Bocklein, Die Verwandschafi der judisch-christlichen mil der par- 
sisckm Eschatologie^ Gottingen, 1902. 

^ For an account of the transformation of the Persian Saviour into 
the Jewish Messiah, and of his general importance, cf. Reitzenstein, Das 
iranische Erlosung-Mysterium, Bonn, 1921, 116. 

^ CGLV, 104. Other borrowings from the same source have been 
noted by I. L6vy, CCLXXVn, 160 jgT., but are of minor importance. 
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Good Being who had redeemed mankind from barbarism. So 
far as we know, the Egyptians were not expecting their king 
to return at the end of time ; but among all the themes for medita- 
tion which Egyptian religion and philosophy presented to the 
Jewish imagination, was this important conception of the ideal 
king. It was only necessary for the Jews to transfer him from 
the past and invest him with the Messianic functions, and then 
to find for him a name which would link him with David.^ 


Ill 

Predominance of Eschatology about the T^ie of Jesus 

During the period preceding the birth of Jesus, eschatological 
ideas were prominent in Jewish speculations and preoccupa- 
tions. The Roman domination no doubt heightened and 
sharpened these ideas, ^ because it emphasized the contrast 
between the present state of Israel and the comforting promises 
of the prophets of the Exile. But from that time the Jews 
lived in a constant state of anxiety or even wmrse, which lasted 
more than a century, with the result that the literature of the 
period was very largely apocalyptic. Of this literature little 
remains, but the fragments which have sur^dved, mutilated and 
inadequate as they are, are evidence of a religious movement of 
great intensity and importance.® Most of these writings seem 
to have been produced between 168 and 135, or thereabouts ; 
but the same themes were constantly reverted to and elaborated 
in the years which followed. Moreover, although they were 
the direct outcome of the times and expressed the fundamental 
needs of the men of that day, they were usually attributed to 
celebrities of a far-distant past to Enoch, the son of Jared and 
father of Methuselah, to the twelve sons of Jacob, to Moses or 
Solomon, or even to more recent celebrities such as Ezra. 

Naturally these Apocalypses varied a good deal in their 
descriptions of the last things, but they were all closely allied 
in spirit and aim, and in their fundamental ideas. They all 
exemplified a new form of prophecy, very different from the 
old,^ for, whereas the prophets of former times had thought 
only of the present and of the world of living men, these Seers 

1 CCLIX, 232. 2 CGLXXVn, 332. 

^CCLXXVI, 163#., gives the bibliography. C/. CCLXVI, i, 44-7; 
CCLXV, 70, n. 1 and 2 ; CCUII, 242-86. Sanday, CCCm, 49, reviews 
the controversy of the last thirty years regarding the status of apocabT)tic 
writings in the Jewish world just before the Christian era. Of. in addi- 
tion CCLXXIX, i, 127#.; ii, 279#. 

^CCLXXIX, ii, 343#. 
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turned their eyes to the future and to a realization of the divine 
Promises which would be dependent on a complete transforma- 
tion of the world and of the conditions of human life. This 
world was evil, therefore it must vanish ; this life was wo-etched, 
hence it must be replaced by a better. But since Jahweh had 
ceased to be an anthropomorphic God and was now all spirit, 
he could no longer accomplish such a mundane task himself, 
and hence the notion of the Intermediary, the agent of God, the 
Messiah, now absolutely necessary for the carrying out of his 
programme, grew rapidly in precision and importance. 

As I have said, there was no fundamentally necessary 
connexion between the predicted dissolution of the present 
world and its regeneration, and the Messianic expectation ; 
which explains why some of the Apocalypses seem to ignore 
Messianic ideas. But actually the two strands of thought 
became so closely entwined as to be inseparable. Exactly in 
w’hat order they appeared it would be hard to say, and at this 
point the matter is not of much importance. If this world was 
controlled by the forces of evil, led by Satan, then presumably 
it could only be freed by means of a struggle between the 
Adversary and some divine envoy. Several of the Apocalypses 
describe this conflict, which affords the authors an excellent 
opportunity for venting their bitterness against the oppressors 
of Israel. As the Jews saw their last hopes vanish, a^s they 
were plunged deeper and deeper into helpless wretchedness, 
these visionaries, their hearts already poisoned by an implacable 
hate, were aroused to a frenzy of denunciation. Moreover, they 
castigated with invectives the godless whose impiety retarded 
the fulfilment of God’s promises.^ The greater part of these 
Apocalypses appear to emanate from Pharisaic centres ^ ; they 
are filled with the characteristic legalism of the sect, and also 
with their fervent piety and ardent faith that Jahweh would 
fulfil his promises. Even at this later period there was stiU no 
fixed and definite doctrine with regard to these subjects, and 
we must beware of tr}ing to make clear and systematic that 
which often remains vague and obscure. It is a temptation 
which has not always been resisted ; and yet it is only necessary 
to glance at the more detailed descriptions of such major events 
as the fate of the dead while awaiting judgment, the coming of 
the Messiah, and the final destiny of the wicked, to discover 
many diverse conceptions and even speculations. No doubt all 
these variations were equally acceptable so long as they could 
find a place in the general programme which proved to be 
extremely comprehensive.® Possibly the only thing which all 
^ GCLV, 82 . » CCLV, 93 . 3 CCLV, 108 . 
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these Messianic writers had in common was the liveliness of their 
hope and the eagerness with which they awaited its fulfilment. 

1 have spoken above of a programme, but in reality there 
were two,^ corresponding to two different but equally popular 
types of eschatological thought. 

According to the first, God would manifest the Messiah, and 
the wicked, w^ho would rise up against him in a general revolt, 
■would suffer defeat and annihilation. Then would follow a 
long period of peace and happiness, during which the earth, thus 
purged of its evil elements, w^ould be under the reign of the 
Messiah. Persian influence ultimately fixed the length of his 
reign at a thousand years. It would be terminated by the 
resurrection of the dead and the last judgment, after which 
the eternal reign of God 'would begin. 

The alternative plan was simpler and kept closer to the old 
idea of the kingdom. After the advent of the Messiah and the 
revolt and destruction of the wicked, the dead would at once 
be raised ; the judgment would decide their destiny, and the 
eternal reign of the Messiah would begin. 

The Jewish apocalyptic wuiters developed numerous varia- 
tions on these twm eschatological themes, all tending to dramatize 
the central situation. In all these variations different elements 
would be selected and combined, and even when two presenta- 
tions were essentially the same, some internal transposition 
W'Ould generally give an appearance of difference. ^ The most 
characteristic lines of thought producing these variants may 
be described as follows : 

(1) The Messiah doubtless would not come unheralded. 
Warning of his approach would be given by wars, famines and 
calamities of every kind. In the upheaval, nature would forget 
her laws ; the wnrld would throw off all constraint, w^hether of 
reason, piety or common sense, till the condition of the living 
would be more pitiable than that of the dead.^ 

(2) But the Messiah could not make his appearance in the 
midst of this anarchy, so he would be preceded by Elijah, of 
■whom Ben-Sira says, “ Thou who art ready for the time, as it is 
written to still wrath before the fierce anger of God, to turn the hearts 
of the fathers unto the children, and to restore the tribes of Israel^'' 
(Ecclus. xlviii. 10).^ That Prophet who had been caught up 
to heaven without dying wmuld now return, and would restore 

^ C/. Tixeront, Hist, des, dogmes, i, 43, which gives a list of references. 

2 For details, cf. CCLXXV, 186 jOr, 

2 Apoc. Baruch xlwii. 41. 

^ The same idea occurs in Mai. iv. 5 ff,, which probably influenced 
Ecclesiasticus. 
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order on earth, redress the balance which had been lostd and 
prepare the wav of the Messiah. 

(3) Since the figure of this envoy from Jahweh held the 
verv centre of the eschatological picture, and since his activity 
sets the final drama in motion, the Jews naturally produced a 
number of accounts both of his person and of his activities, 
which did not ail tally vith one another. To this point, and 
to the further discrepancies which appeared in their attempts 
to link up Elijah and his actmties with the judgment, the 
resurrection and the end of the world, vre shall return shortly. 

(4) The coming of the Messiah would provoke a coalition of 
the wicked under the command of a leader, as to wdiose identity 
opinion seems to have remained vague.^ It wms left for Christian 
apocalyptic to fill in the uncertain outline and give this figure 
the name of Antechrisf, or rather Antichrist 

(5) The hosts of evil wmuld be defeated ; but opinions varied 
as to the identity of the victor. Some said that God himself 
would thus irresistibly demonstrate his power, ^ but the greater 
number believed that the Messiah, invested by Jahweh with 
supernatural might, would be the actual conqueror. This 
second theory is more in line with the general development of 
Jewish eschatology.^ 

(6) The overthrow of the wucked would be follo^ved by the 
establishment of the blessed Messianic Kingdom. The Messiah, 
prince of peace, ^ wmuld be enthroned at Jerusalem ; but the 
holy city would be renewed and purged of idolatry, or even 
replaced by a celestial city sent dowm fully fashioned from on 
high.® In and around this city the chosen people, now no 
longer scattered, would dwell in all their ancient glory. This 
point of time was sometimes chosen for the resurrection of the 
righteous of Israel. The Kingdom of God would bring about 
a peace untroubled by fear, a prosperity which no chance could 
destroy, an inalienable bliss. It would be the true Golden Age. 
Jewish imagination warmed to the task of depicting this era 
of unparalleled happiness, in which Jahweh and his people 
would at length be united in that perfect and unclouded harmony 
w'hich the Covenant had promised and must eventually bring 
forth. ^ 

^ ^lark ix. 12 : fih e?.dajv TiQmrov aTzoyMOiardvei Tidvra, 

2 Enoch xc. ; Apoc. Baruch xl. Cf. M. Friedlander, Der Antichrist^ 
Gottingen, 1901. 

® Asc. Mos. X. 7. * Apoc. Baruch xxxix. 7 ff, 

^ This seems to have been his true character, rather than that of 
warrior hero, or conqueror. C/. CCLX, 286. 

® Enoch xc. 28-30. 

’Enoch X. 16jf. ; Apoc. Baruch xxix. 5-8; Ixxiii. 2-7. 
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(T) This Messianic reign was sometimes thought of as 
eternal ^ ; but it was more usual to suppose that after a long 
period of years, e.g., a thousand, the scene of the Kingdom 
would undergo a further transformation, in which all its perish- 
able and corruptible elements would be destroyed in a vast and 
purifying fire.^ 

(8) It was then that the dead would arise. For a long time, 
as we have seen, this was held to apply only to the righteous, 
the sinners remaining in perpetual oblivion in the dust of SIwol ; 
but at last it was felt that the logic of retribution demanded the 
punishment of the wicked as well as the reward of the righteous 
and hence a universal resurrection.^ ‘‘ For all men shall rise 
again, some to be exalted and some to be humbled and put to shame. 
This resurrection is usually interpreted as meaning a restoration 
of the body which had been laid in the grave, but there may be 
also a suggestion that the righteous will undergo a kind of 
spiritual transformation. This is, at any rate, plausible in those 
cases where their resurrection was anticipated before the reign 
of the Messiah.^ 

(9) Opinions differed wddely with regard to the last judg- 
ment. Some supposed that there would be two such judgments, 
one w^hen the Messiah had overthrown his enemies, and one 
after the general resurrection at the end of the millennium. 
Theoretically Jahweh himself was to be the judge and to pro- 
nounce sentence, yet in Enoch bdx. 27, and possibly also in 
xli. 9, this function is attributed to the Son of Man, who has 
the role of the angel of the Lord, giving judgment in God’s 
presence and in his name. It should be noted, how^ever, that 
chapters xxxvii. to Ixxi, of Enoch w'ere written after the Christian 
era had begun, and are even alleged by some to be of Christian 
authorship. They may well have been influenced by Christian 
accounts of the last day and of the part which Christ was to play 
in it. 

(10) At the judgment mankind would be divided. The 
righteous would be privileged to enter God’s kingdom, w^here 
they would dwell in his divine presence, among the angelic host, 
gazing upon his countenance, and sharing in his glory, that is to 
say, they would shine with a radiance like the sun : and they 
would live for ever.® It must be confessed that the description 
of heavenly joys is somewhat vague. As for the wicked, they 
w^ould share the fate of the demons, being cast into Gehenna 

^ Enoch Ixii. 14 ; Ps. Solomon xvii. 4 ; Sib. Oracles iii. 49-50 ; 766. 

2 Apoc. Baruch Ixxiv. ^ Apoc. Baruch i. 2 jgf. 

* Test, of the Twelve Patriarchs, Benj. 10. 

5 CCLV, 84. ® CCLV, 92. 
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for Gtcrnity. It ws-S only very much, inter, in the ZoJiwr^^ thnt 
Jewish thought showed *^aiiy sign of being influenced by the 
idea which was the climax*^ of Persian eschatology, that of a 
renewed universe, in wdiich all creation, even the evil spirits 
themselves, would enjoy happiness and peace. 

Such, then, are the main features of the picture of the last 
things. The angle of vision differed with each observer, for 
on this subject there was no authoritative teaching. Some of 
the documents in question, with their more or less marked 
peculiarities, may derive from some special sect or circle of 
Messianic believers, and may represent merely the opinions of 
a small group of Jew^s. This accounts for the seemingly, and 
actually, vague, confused and cloudy effect produced by the 
description as a whole. But it also bears witness to the keen 
interest of the pious Jews in these visions and meditations, w^hich 
comforted them in their misfortunes. It is unnecessary to 
show’ that such dreams had nothing in common with the ancient 
Jahwusm. In form and frequently in content, this popular 
literature, with its emotional appeal, is as far removed from the 
Tamimm, with their exegesis and legalistic studies, as the 
professional theologian of the present day is from the mazes of 
the Cabbala or the calculations of millennial enthusiasts. ^ 

IV 

Character of the Messiah 

For us the most interesting of all these fantasies are those 
which are concerned with the Messianic expectation, and these 
therefore deserve somewhat closer attention.^ The first impres- 
sion w’hich w^e get from the sources is that this Messianic hope, 
under the guise of a belief in a Davidic king, who would restore 
the glories of Israel, w^as almost entirely a popular one, being 
in reality a survival of the hopes which had been awakened, 
and afterwmds disappointed by the Return. In more or less 
enlightened circles, it w’as very much less widespread than 
the expectation of the end of the world and resurrection of 
the dead ^ ; but those who supported it did so most energetically 
and with important results. It has even been suggested as the 
motive power in the evolution of Judaism, but this is clearly an 
exaggeration.® It undoubtedly was the impulse behind the 

^ Franck, La Kabbah (2nd edit.), Paris, 1889, 217, n. 2. 

- CCLXXIX, i, 127. 

3 CGLXXn, 294 ff, ; CCLIX, Erstes Buck. ^ CCXCII, 22. 

® CCLVin, 157, ‘‘ Die Messiasidee ist die triebende Kraft in der Eni- 
wickiung des Judentums,''^ 
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constant state of unrest in Palestine, the inspiration of the 
great rebellions against the power of Rome, and in consequence 
the cause of the ruin of the Jewish people ; but that is quite 
another matter. 

The expectation of a Messiah first arosej as we have seen, 
out of the impossibility of reconciling God's promises of pros- 
perity for his people, with the wretched conditions in which he 
allowed them to linger. As the conception of the power of God was 
heightened and extended, the more impossible it became to accept 
as final the humiliation of Israel, which could only be explained 
by the Aveakness of Israel’s Lord, or his failure to keep his 
promise. On the other hand, the Jewish national fortunes were 
at such a low ebb that it seemed impossible for them to be 
restored save by some divine miracle, some direct intervention 
on the part of God. And the further they got from anthro- 
pomorphism, and the more familiar they became with Persian 
eschatology, the stronger gre^v the idea of an instrument of 
Jahweh, of an Intermediary. 

At the outset they hoped for a restoration of the House of 
David in some such fashion as the Prophets had conceived of 
it ; but the destruction of the Persian Empire was followed by 
such a series of troubles and disasters, that Israel turned more 
and more towards some wholly supernatural revival of the 
national glory. In particular, the violent attack of the Seleucid 
Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 B.c.) which endangered their 
very religion, and the unexpected check which that attack 
received at the hands of the Maccabees, encouraged the devout to 
put their trust for the future in the direct intervention of God. 

It ^vas at this time that the Book of Daniel, Avhich was 

i I use the term expectation, a hope which became increasingly im- 
patient, rather than idea, because the Messianic idea came into existence 
long before this period. Some scholars would even have us believe that 
it dates back to the time of Moses, at least in the sense that men looked 
forward to the direct reign of Jahweh which would come to pass in the 
future, as the direct reign of Osiris had shed its light on the dawn of 
Eg>q)t. The theory is ill-founded and unsupported by documentary 
e\ddence, but nevertheless the tenth-century court poets who hailed 
David as the Messiah during his own lifetime must have had some 
grounds for this form of flattery. It seems extremely likely that the 
same idea was exploited for the benefit of subsequent sovereigns even 
more frequently than reliable documents suggest (CCLIX, 277). In 
reality we can trace neither its origin nor its earlier forms. In all prob- 
ability it only became definite and of practical importance as a reaction 
against the misfortunes which overwhelmed Israel in the sixth century. 
In the old days it was the king w^ho was the Anointed or Ma^kiah of 
Jahweh ; in post-exilic literature this role was ordinarily attributed to 
the High Priest, heir of the priest-kings who riiled before the Captivity 
(CCLIX, 4). 
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later to l^ecome at once the basis and the justification of the 
Messianic hope, appeared.- Chapter vii. {IS jf.) contains the 
foiloAving passage: “I sazL* in the night visions, and behold, one 
like the Son of Man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of days, and they brought him near before him. And 
there zeas given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all 
people, nations and languages should serve him ; his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion zvkich shall not pass away, and his 
kingdom shall never be destroyed.'" When the author spoke of 
this figure who was like a son of man (which simply means like 
a man) he was certainly not thinking of the Messiah. The 
figure may have been merely a symbol of the chosen people w^ho 
were destined to supersede the four monstrous beasts described 
in the beginning of the chapter (vii. 3), and w^hich probably 
represent the Empires of the Babylonians, Medes, Persians, 
and Macedonians. But the identification of the figure with the 
Messiah was tempting. To bring it about, it was only necessary 
to imagine that the symbolic figure w'as a heavenly person, 
sent by God, and invested with his power, bearing the name of 
the Son of Man, to say that the Messiah would appear in such a 
form. The identification is actually effected in the Book of 
Enoch, at least in its later parts, which represent the Messiah 
as the heavenly Man, a miraculous being, created by God before 
time began and reserved in heaven till his appointed hour.- 
It should be noted, moreover, that this victorious Messiah w^as 
not necessarily foreseen as the w^arrior of popular imagination, 
adorned with the spoils of conquest.^ 

The old conception of the Davidic king, destined to bring 
in the Kingdom of God for Israel, had to be transformed before 
the conception of the Messiah could be arrived at. The trans- 
formation was the result of foreign influence, of contact with 
some myth describing the accession of a new god to the throne 
of the Avorld.^ The fact that the Messiah wms represented as 
having to take the field against a host w'hich included demons 
as w'eU as the wicked, and as triumphing over the world of 

^ There is an interesting examination of the passage in CCLIX, 341 if, 

- CCLX, 286 . 

3 Enoch xxxix. 6 ; xhi. 1, 2 ; xMii. 3-6 ; lx\fii. 7 ; Ixx. 1 ; 4 Esdras 
xii. 32 ; xiii. 26, 52. Cf. LIX, 275 ; CCLXXXVm, 40 jff*. ; CCLIX, S7Sff., 
S79ff. Xote that the expression Son of Man {bar-enosh or har-nasha) 
stresses the hiimuTiiiy of the ^lessiah, like the Greek vlo^ tov dvdQcbTzov, 
as opposed to Son of God (ben-elohim or bar-ilaha — vide rov Seov)* 
CCXCrai, 383. 

- OCLXI, 25. It has been suggested that (CCLXXXVm, loc. ciL) we 
have here the transformation of a sun-god, but no convincing proof of 
this has been brought forward. 
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fallen angels and their leader, makes it dear that the myth in 
question had its source in the Persian idea of the final struggle 
between Good and Evil. It is to be noted, however, that the ex- 
pectation of an ideal king, ruling over the universe, was common 
to the Semitic peoples. It represents the particular pattern of 
the reorganization of the wmrld peculiar to the Semitic imagina- 
tion.^ Even in Assjno-Babylonian religion, the expectation 
of a Messianic kingdom seems to be an anticipation of the myth 
as it was later developed by Jewish Christianity. It already 
contains the Messiah, ^vho is both god and man, the super- 
natural birth, the miraculous resurrection, the hope of a return, 
and other elements. ^ 

The apocalyptic visions of Enoch and 4 Esdras did not gain 
general acceptance in Israel, and even those who did accept 
them did so with reservations. The Sibylline Oracles, for 
instance, still preserved the notion of an invincible king vrho 
■would come to reign over the renewed wmrld, and would convert 
the Gentiles by the splendour of his glory. ^ Moreover, the 
Psalms of Solomon, which belong to the time of Pompey (about 
68 B.C.), maintain the same attitude, as the follo\\ing passages 
show : “ It is thou, 0 Lord, who hast chosen David to be king 
over Israel, and thou hast made a covenant with him regarding his 
seed for ever, that his kingdom shall not pass away from before thy 
presence ” (xvii. 4) ; “ Hearken, Lord, and raise up for them their 
king, of the house of David, at the hour which thou hast appointed, 
0 God, to rule over thy servant, Israel ; and gird him with strength 
that he may bring low the unjust rulers and purge Jerusalem of 
the nations who throng her streets, bringmg her to ruin. Give him 
wisdom and justice, and let him drive out sinners from the heritage, 

. . (xvii. 21), and again in xvii. 30: And he will bring all 
the heathen under his yoke, and they will serve himJ' These 
quotations obviously represent the earlier belief, and it is hard 
to say whether, in the time of Jesus, it still predominated. I 
am inclined to think so, because, in the first place, the various 
Messianic claimants knowm to us had nothing celestial about 
their origins, and in the second place, the Pharisaic schools do 
not seem to have represented the appearance and birth of the 
Messiah as differing at all from those of any ordinary man.^^ 
Justin Martyr attributes to the Jew Trypho the saying, We 
all await a Messiah who shall be a man born of menf ^ and 

^ CCXCVn, 303. 

2 CJ. Dhorme, La Religion Assyro-Babylonienne, Paris, 1010, 171 ff. 

2 Sib. Oracles iii. 652 ff. ^ CCLXXV, 223, 

^ Dial., xlix, 1, icai yag 7idvre~ YiyeiQ rov yjgicnov dvQo(h:n,ov £? dvBQWTioyv 
TzQocSoxcbfiev ysvTjGSGQaL. The idea of a Messiah already existing in 
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this was probably the current idea. It seemed likely that the 
Messiah had already been born somew^here, unknown to men, 
and that at any moment he might manifest himself. In Jesus’ 
day there was a widespread belief that this Messiah w'as not 
to be found among kings and the mighty of this world, but 
among the men of God, inspired by the spirit of the Prophets.^ 
It should be noted, moreover, that it was only about this time 
that the word Messiah (Anointed) came into general use to 
designate God’s deputy in the last great crisis, and that it did 
not come into general use among the Rabbis until after the 
destruction of the Temple, in a.d. 70. This should be borne 
in mind.* 

The Rabbis seem to have been in doubt as to the nature of 
the coming Messiah, wavering between the passage from 
Daniel (vii. IS) which states that the Son of Man will make his 
appearance upon the clouds of heaven, and Zechariah, ix. 9, 
w^hich shows him riding meekly on an ass.® The Christians 
managed to reconcile and combine these two aspects, but for 
the Jews they remained distinct, and no doubt each man chose 
between them according to his temperament and inclinations.* 
However, all the evidence goes to prove that as yet it w'as only 
a small group of enthusiasts w^ho responded to Daniel’s vision, 
though that \dsion w^as ultimately to prevail. Meanwhile the 
devout Jew, accustomed as he was to apocalypses of aU sorts, 
was quite ready to accept any and every manifestation of 
Jahw^eh that had to do with the establishment of that kingdom 
which was a centre of his hopes. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that we no longer possess 
the data which would enable us to disentangle and date accur- 
ately all the eschatological and Messianic conceptions contained 
in our sources. We can conclude, however, that before the 
first century a.d. the Jews were much more deeply concerned 
with the Kingdom of God, that reign of bliss under the perfected 
Covenant, than with the figmre of the Messiah ; and that during 
that century, on the other hand, the Messianic expectation 
^came increasingly prominent up to the time of the Great 
Revolt. The cause of this movement lay not so much in the 
added disasters which fell on Israel, as in those calculations. 


heaven whence Jahweh would send him at the appointed hour, an 
hour whose arnval might be hastened by the piety of the faithful, was, 
however, abeady familiar in certain quarters. Cf. Enoch xxxix. 6 : xlvi. 

Ixx. 1; 4 Esdras xii. 32 ; xiii. 26, etc. But 
^ f suspicion of Christian influence. 

CCLXXV, 22, ff. 4 CCLXXVm, ii, 880. 
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widely accepted among the common people, which claimed to 
establish a date for the inauguration of the long-desired Kingdoin 
of God {fj ^aaiXeia tov Osov). Apparently one such estimate 
fixed the Great Day about the year a.b. 30, and it may be that 
even then popular imagination still concentrated on the coming 
Kingdom rather than on the Messiah : it was the Kingdom 
which was preached both by John the Baptist and by Jesus. ^ 

In the circles where Pharisaic teaching predominated, it 
was held that the Messiah would be the son of David, as the 
Prophets had foretold. The expression the reign of the house 
of David was commonly used to denote the Messianic era.^ 
But it is not certain that the Rabbis believed in a secret survival 
of the house of David somewhere, awaiting the hour of mani- 
festation ; the term the house of David probably meant God's 
chosen race, whom he would consider worthy to reign. The 
common people, on the contrary, took the words hterally, and 
so did the compilers of the genealogies in Matthew and Luke. 
Their only object was to link the son of Joseph the Carpenter 
wdth David. The drastic precautionary measures which the 
Flavians and the Antonines apparently took against the house 
of David imply that they, too, took the ^words literally. ^ 

There are hints, how^ever, of other conceptions of Jahw^eh’s 
Anointed, which must be briefly examined. It may have been 
during the rule of the Priestly family of the Hasmon^ans that 
the idea arose that the Messiah wuuld spring from their house, 
or at least from the tribe of Levi and not from that of Judah 
from which David sprang. Certainly, whatever the date and 
circumstances of its origin, the idea of the advent of a Messiah 
of the tribe of Levi gained adherents in Israel, and no doubt 
those of the priestly caste who were sjmipathetic to Messianism 
found it most acceptable. 

A curious document, published in 1910,^ relating to a 
Jewish sect established at Damascus, which wdU form the 
subject of a later chapter, contains the definite statement that 
the Messiah will not be a scion of the house of Da'vdd, but a 
priest of the race of Aaron and of Israel, who shall chastise all 
those who rebel against the authority of the priesthood This 

1 CCLXXXm, 5 ff. ^ CCLXX7, 216. 

3 Eusebius, H.E,, hi. 12, tells of Vespasian’s search for members of 
the house of David ; Domitian seems to have followed his example (hi. 
19-20), and later Trajan (hi. 32). Cf, -Michael the Spdan, vi. 3 (Chabot’s 
edit., i, 169a), on the searches and executions attributed to Vespasian, 

* Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, vol. i. Fragments of a 
Zadokite work, Cambridge, 1910. 

^ Israel L6vy, Un ecrit sadduceen anterieur d la destruction du Temple, 
REJ, April 1, 1911, 167. 
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document alone might be set aside as merely expressing the 
opinion of a few schismatics, but its evidence is confirmed by 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs^ It was probably 
because of this second opinion as to the derivation of the 
Messiah, which was fairly widespread and w'hich contradicted 
the first, that it was considered necessary to blend the two 
theories by saying that He who was to come would be descended 
both frorn Levi and from Judah, from Levi inasmuch as he 
would be High Priest, from Judah in his capacity of King.® 

There is no need to enlarge on the view that a Messiah 
might come who would be a son of Joseph, also called a son of 
Ephraim ; doubtless a Messiah of a lower rank, whose nature 
and relation to the other Messiah is hard to define. We only 
know that he was destined to perish in the fight against the 
powers of evil and that it was the son of David who would 
assume the kingdom.® We have no means of dating the appear- 
ance of this concept of a Messiah who would be a son of J oseph, 
or of tracing its development. It may be that Dalman is right 
in claiming that it originated in the blessing pronounced by the 
dying Moses in Deuteronomy, xxxiii. 16-17 * : “ Let the blessing 
of him that dwelt in the bush come upon the head of Joseph, arid 
upon the forehead of him that was made ruler over his brothers. 
His glory is like the firstling of his bullock. His horns are like the 
horns of the buffalo ; with them he shall push the people together 
to the ends of the earth.'' The most probable source for the behef 
that this Messiah w^as doomed to perish in the final conflict is 
an obscure passage from Zechariah (xii. 10) : “ They shall mourn 

Le\i xviii. 1, which says that the Lord will raise up a priest who will 
accomplish all his designs. 

- Test, of the Twelve Patriarchs, Levi ii. : Atd aov y.al lovSa dcpBi^asrai 
yAqtoz iv av 6 Qd) 7 ioLg, and other passages. Schiirer, LXXV, iii, 257, n. 64, 
has collected some of them (Simeon, 7 ; Dan. 5 ; Gad. 8 ; Joseph, 19), 
hut rightly suspects them of Christian influence. The evidence of 
Simeon, 7, alone suffices : dvacnijasL ydg xvgcog sk rov Aevi d>g 
y.ai t/c rov lovSa chg ^aai/Jay dsdv Kal dvOgcoTiov. A fragment of Irenseus, 
taken from a catena on Deuteronomy {F.G.j vol. vii, col. 1240, no. xvii) 
confirms the hj^pothesis that the Christians accepted the twofold 
origin of the Messiah : ek de rov Asvl xai rov lovSa to ^ard aagxd, dig 
xal hgevg iyewijdT]. The Epistle to the Hebrews discusses the 
thesis of the High-priesthood of the Lord Jesus. 

® Talmud Bah,, Sukkah, 52^, in LXXV, ii, 535, n. 34. The son of 
Joseph is introduced as a familiar figure in Rab. Dosa’s discussion of 
Zech. xii. 10. There were two Rabbis of this name, one belonging to the 
latter part of the first century, and the other to ELadrian’s reign ; and the 
passage may refer equally well to either of them. 

^ It is in reference to this passage that the Babylonian Talmud calls 
the Messiah the son of Joseph. The Jerusalem Talmud does not mention 
Mm. C/. CCLXXV, 252. 
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for him^ as one mourneth for his only son. They shall zveep 
bitterly for him, as one weepefh for Ms firstborn.'' 

This belief in a Messianic “ son of Joseph,” which might be 
more valuable if it could be accurately dated, is interesting 
chiefly because it raises for the first time the question of a 
suffering Messiah, which is so important and has been so much 
discussed in connexion with the Christian interpretation of 
the death of Jesus. ^ But the son of Joseph or Ephraim of 
whom the Talmud speaks ^ was not really a suffering Messiah 
in the strict sense ; he was to die in battle, which is quite a 
different matter. Students have long been divided on the 
subject, some maintaining that Jesus’ contemporaries were 
already quite con^nnced of the possible, or even the inevitable, 
suffering and death in store for the Messiah, while others deny 
it.^ The evidence seems to favour the second view. 

This is not the place to go into the question in detail, but 
it may be worth considering the passage which the partisans 
of the theory that the Messiah was destined to suffer consider 
decisive, namely chapters lii. and liii. of Deutero-Isaiah, ^ which 
deal wnth the Servant of Jahweh {Ebed-J ahweh). It is easy to 
imagine the relief with which Christians faced with the task 
of removing the stumbling-block of the Cross (1 Cor. i. 23), a task 
which could only be accomplished by proving that, according 
to the Scriptures themselves, Jesus, the Messiah, had to suffer 
agony and death in order to take away the sins of the world, 
must have welcomed the discovery of the following passage 
(Isa. liii. Bff .) : 

He was despised and rejected of men, 

A man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; 

And we hid as it were our faces from him ; 

He was despised, and we esteemed him not. 

4. Surely he hath borne our griefs, 

And carried our sorrows : 

Yet we did esteem him stricken, 

Smitten of God, and afflicted. 

1 Dalman, Der leidende und der sterbende Messias der Synagoge in 
ersten tiachchristlichen Jahrtausend, Berlin, 1888; CCLXXV, 2ZQff.; 
LXXV, ii, ooBff.; LI, 886. 

^ CCCV, ii, 363 jgr. 

3 Bibliography in Goguel, Jesus de Nazareth, Paris, 1925, 199, n. 2, 
and in Odeberg, III Enoch, or the Hebrew Book of Enoch, Cambridge, 1928, 
144, n. 5, who would like to see in the suffering Messiah the figure of Bar- 
Coehba, who was overthrown in Hadrian’s reign, after a period of 
triumph. 

* On this passage see CCXXHI, 64 ff., 102 ff., 122 ff. ; CCLIX, 316 ff., 
337. 


J.W.T.J. 


L 
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* 5. But he was wounded for our transgressions. 

He was bruised for our iniquities ; 

The chastisement of our peace was upon him ; 

And with his stripes we are healed. 

7. He was oppressed, and he was afflicted. 

Yet he opened not his mouth : 

He is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, 

And as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, 

So he opened not his mouth. 

The temptation to regard the tragic fate of the Nazarene 
as the necessary fulfilment of this prophecy, and to use the 
vivid images of these superb lines to eke out their perhaps rather 
hazy recollections of the traditional accounts of the Passion, 
was one which the Christians could scarcely be expected to 
resist. But the naturalness of their action is not a justification 
of it, or a proof that Deutero-Isaiah really intended the words 
in question to refer to the Messiah. 

While the whole poem is permeated by the myth of the 
servant of Jahti^eh,^ it is not surprising that it contains no 
explicit statement calculated to estabhsh the precise meaning 
of that myth. On the whole the critics are agreed in vdewdng 
this Ebed-Jah’xek as a personification of the chosen people, 
Israel,- and in taking the following chapters as an account of 
the trials of the Jewish nation at the hands of the goyim^ who 
enjoy their brief hour of triumph, till the repentance of the 
Exiles prepares the way for the new Covenant (lix.) and the 
victorious establishment of the New Jerusalem (lx.). 

Arise, O Jerusalem, and shine ; for thy light is come, 

And the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. 

This interpretation is extremely plausible, but it has been 
challenged none the less, even by those who are not bound by 
credal considerations. Hugo Gressmann, for instance, to w^hom 
theology is indebted for so many valuable suggestions, has 
pointed out that the Servant undergoes suffering and trial with 
his people^ hut cannot be identified with them.^^^ ® And since in 
his opinion there can be no question here of a historical figure 
(for, as he points out, Isaiah’s description falls altogether out- 
side actuality, and has nothing personal or specific about it ^), 
he assumes that the Prophet is thinking of an ideal Servant, 
the Messianic King. He qualifies this general conclusion, 
how-ever, by making it clear that Deutero-Isaiah has created a 

i Isa. xlii. 1-4 ; xlix. 1-6#. ; 1. 4, 4-10 ; lii. 13-liii. 12. On these 
passages see CCLIX, 287 #. 

" ccxxm, 18 #. 3 CCUX, 317. 


* CCUX, 219-23. 
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new and important variant of the Messianic figure, namely, the 
Messiah of the Exile, who fits easily into the Prophet’s \asion 
of Jahwism as a universal religion.^ 

If Gressmann is right, Christians had some justification for 
seeing in the passage in question a reference to their own Messiah, 
Jesus. But it is only an apparent justification, and from the 
genuine Palestinian point of view they were wrong, because 
there is no evidence that the Jews of the pre-Christian era 
regarded this mysterious Ebed-Jahweh as the Messiah, and we 
never find him playing the part which popular belief assigned 
to the Messiah. Of course, no one can say with certainty that 
there were not some Jews, most likely those belonging to small 
groups more or less on the fringes of the general belief, who, 
thinking on relatively original hnes, anticipated the Christian 
exegesis by giving Isaiah lii.-liii. a Messianic interpretation, ^ 
but I repeat there is not the slightest evidence for such a hypo- 
thesis. For us the main fact is that the Ebed-Jahtveh of Deutero- 
Isaiah was outside the range of the current conceptions of the 
Saviour of Israel. It may be observed that it woiild have been 
easy enough to make use of the trials of Job, for instance, in 
support of the tendentious and forced exegesis of the Deutero- 
Isaiah passage put forward by Christian apologetic.^ But this 
was not done till after the death of Jesus, and by the Christians 
themselves. It was not until the end of the second century 
A.D., or even the beginning of the third, that the Rabbis began 
to realize its significance, and the possibility of turning it to 
account for their own purposes.* To suppose that while the 

^ CCLIX, 339. 

2 LXX7, 175 ff., and CCLXXXVIII, 41, who strongly favours this view, 
and compares the two Messiahs with the dying Tammuz and the wc- 
torious Marduk, or wdth Adonis and Melkart. In particular, see Gress- 
mann, CCLX, 317 ff., who sees in Isaiah’s description of the sad fate of 
the Ebed-Jahweh a return to the great Semitic myth of the dying and 
rising god, a god, that is to say, of the same type as Tammuz-Adonis. 
Since every phenomenon must have its cause, it is quite permissible to 
suppose that the Semitic mydh in question influenced the form of the 
passage from Isaiah, or even helped to inspire it, but to go further than 
this is to read more into the text than it warrants, and to he led astray 
by a desire for a well-rounded system. 

® Spitta, ZuT. Gesch, und Liter, des Urchristenturns, Gottingen, 1901, 
iii, 2. 

^ CCin, 450 ; CCLVn, Ul ; GCLXXV, 236 ff . ; LXXV, ii, 64S 
P. de Grandmaison {Jesus- Christ, Paris, 1928, ii, 259, n. 1) expresses 
surprise at this long silence in Rabbinic writings, and cannot xmderstand 
why such “ obvious ” passages as Isa. liii. and Zeeh. xiv. 1 ff, were not 
taken up and expounded. He attempts to discover “ one or two allu- 
sions ” in the Apocryphal books (Similitudes of Enoch xlvi. 4iff . ; Test, 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, Benj. iii. 8), but he is obliged to admit that they 
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people as a -v^'iiole went on looking for the King of Glory, there 
were Jews, of whom nothing positive is known, hut necessarily 
far above the general level, who, shortly before the Christian 
era, had adopted a conception of the Messiah in harmony with 
the character of the Ebed-J ahweh,^ is only, I think, to explain 
the obscure by the still more obscure. 

One essential fact calls for special note : there is no doubt 
that Judaism was well acquainted with the idea of voluntary 
expiatory suffering,^ and that it also recognized the redemptive 
efficacy, under certain circumstances, of the shedding of blood ® ; 
the question is whether these ideas really underlie Isaiah 
lii.-liii., or even Wisdom ii. 12-20, which takes up and develops 
more fully than Deutero-Isaiah the theme of the Righteous 
One persecuted and finally vindicated by God against His 
adversaries. It seems extremely doubtful. There is nothing 
in the passage from Wisdom to suggest such an interpretation, 
and since the author appears to have been familiar with Isaiah 
in its present form,^ he cannot have knowm what seems so 
obvious to some modern scholars. The original idea was that 
the Servant of Jahw^eh w^ould suffer and die for the sins of the 
people (liii. 5-6) ; Jahweh wffio had afflicted him would be 
appeased by the severity of the ordeal wffiich he had imposed, 
and would raise him up with honour and glory (liii. 10) to be 
the restorer of Israel and the light of the Gentiles (Loisy). 
This is the essential point which the Prophet, whose aim is 
above aU the consolation of Israel^ chiefly wishes to impress 
on his readers. The Servant has somewhat the character of the 
scapegoat laden with the sins of the people, rather than that of 

are “ highly questionable,” as indeed they are. For the attempts that 
have been made to prove that the Christian interpretation of Isa. lii.-liii. 
was already current in Israel in the time of Jesus, cf. CCLXXIX, i, 551, 
and iii, 166, n. 255. On the Rabbinical passages cited, see Montefiore, 
Rabbinic Literature and Gospel Teachings, London, 1930, 305 ff, 

^ I. Le sacrifice d' Isaac, 184. The passages from Justin Martyr 

(Dial, Ixxxix , 2 ; xci, 1 ; xciii, 2) adduced by Schiirer in support of his 
argmnent (LXXV, ii, 555) do seem capable of such an interpretation, 
and the Catholic writer J. Bonsirven, S.J., is fully justified in referring 
to them, in his recent work, Les idees juives au temps de Notre Seigneur 
(Paris, 1934, 161), as “ rather remarkable admissions, and although 
Justin Martyr attributes them to the Jew Trypho, I am inclined to 
think that the Christian apologist was responsible for them himself, 
being already convinced that the Scriptures must necessarily have fore- 
told the sufferings of Christ. 

" CCLXS^, 236. 

® Cf. Windisch, Die Suhnkraft des Blutes, Excursus in Hebrews, 
pp. 77 ff., in Lietzmann, Hdb. zum N. T., Tubingen, 1913, andp. 82 of the 
2nd edit. (1931). 

^ Cf. Wisdom ii. 12 and Isa, iii. 2. 
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the Redeemer sent by Jahweh, which is the role attributed to 
Jesus by Christianity. Moreover, a close examination of the 
original passage, in which both the text and its interpretation 
are uncertain,^ leaves a strong impression that Christian exegesis 
has read into the passage the meaning which it desired to 
extract from it. 

The silence which was preserved by the early Rabbis on 
the subject of the Messiah’s sufferings is an unanswerable 
argument. In their teaching concerning the Anointed of 
Jahweh, the early rabbis laid emphasis chiefly on an idea which 
is the very opposite of the one for w'hich Deutero-Isaiah is 
supposed to provide evidence. They affirmed the complete 
and inevitable triumph of the Blessed One, and the future glory 
of his reign. Thus as Fr. Lagrange puts it, the Rabbis as a 
whole “ shut their eyes to those texts which predicted the sufferings 
of the Messiah In particular, they did not realize until the 
second half of the second century a.d., or even later, that 
Isaiah lii. 13-liii. 12 foretold them. The author of the Targum 
of Jonathan exercises remarkable exegetical ingenuity with 
regard to Isaiah lii.-liii., in order to refer anything unfortunate 
in the prophecy to the people, the Temple, and so on, leaving 
the glory for the Messiah. Even when the Rabbis did begin 
to acknowledge the possible sufferings of the Messiah, they 
relegated his ordeal to the period of his life before his glorification. 
The point is that in early Rabbinical teaching the death of the 
Messiah, son of David, was never expiatory. Where it is 
mentioned, as in the passage from 4 Esdras (vii. 29) which runs, 
‘‘ After these years ” — the 400 years of the Messianic reign of 
bliss — “ shall my son, the Messiah, die, and all in whom is the 
breath of life f ^ it is a natural death, and, so to speak, neutral : 
it emphasizes the humanity of the Messiah, and is without 
special significance either with regard to salvation or forgiveness.^ 
In other words, the Christian interpretation of Christ’s death is 
not based on the traditions of Israel, and the difficulty with 
which (on the evidence of the Synoptic Gospels Jesus’ disciples 
accepted his future sufferings, as well as the dislike shown by 
the Jews, in the cause of subsequent polemics, to the idea of 
the Passion, is of great evidential importance. 

The fact is that, as Fr. Lagrange rightly points out,^ as 

^ccxxm, 122 ff. 

2 I know of no other passage of similar tenor and this dates from after 
the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70- Of. Gunkel, in GCLXCX, ii, 352, 

® CCLXXV, 245. 

^ Mark viii. Slff.; Matt. xvi. 21 ff.; Luke ix. 22 ff, 

5 CCLXXV, 251. 
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long as the Jews believed that salvation lay in exact observance 
of the Torah, it was inconceivable that they should accept the 
idea of the sacrificial death or expiatory sufferings of the Messiah. 
This was quite clear to Saint Paul. For Israel the Messianic 
hope constituted a natural sequel to the Law, not an obstacle 
to it, and implied not its abolition, but its complete fulfilment. 
That is why we now recognize that the Christian doctrine of the 
Messiah is no mere extension of Jevrish Messianism, but the 
natural consequence of Jesus’ fate and the fruit of the medita- 
tions of his disciples after his death, and on the subject of that 
death.^ 


V 

The Place of Messlanism in Jewish Life 

Finally, it is clear that in practice, eschatological and 
Messianic speculation led to beliefs that varied widely as be- 
tween different circles, groups, or even individuals.^ Each 
formed conclusions determined by his temperament or culture. 
To the Zealot the Messiah appeared as a kind of glorified Judas 
Maccabees. To the Pharisee he was the righteous ruler over 
God’s people, freed at last from the yoke of the goyim. For 
the pious Essene he was God’s envoy, invested with super- 
natural power. Apparently the only opponents of these com- 
forting speculations were the priests of Jerusalem and the 
aristocracy of the Holy City. Those in office, who found it 
more profitable to maintain an attitude of compromise towards 
foreigners and unbelievers, had good reason to fear the unrest 
and disturbance that Messianism might kindle among those 
who were less contented with their lot and more spiritually 
minded than themselves. The politicians of Palestine were 
prudently opposed to hopes which they knew to be deceptive 
and to a faith pregnant with disastrous enterprise. The Romans 
shared this distrust and were for ever on the alert with regard 
to this Jewish illusion. 

It is obvious, from the way in which Josephus avoids the 
question of the eschatological expectations of Israel, that the 
Jewish teachers attached the utmost importance to it. It is 
possible that sober-minded men like himself sought to neutralize 
Messianic enthusiasm by producing a contemporary Messiah. 

^ Cf. CCLXXVm, i, 118, which urges in proof of this the probability 
that the disciples did not understand what Jesus told them of his pre- 
destined passion (Mark ix. 10; rs. SOjgT.). 

s On the history of the belief, see LXXV, ii, 505^. ; XXXm, 213. 
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We know that there was a time when the returned exiles were 
fully comdnced that Zerubbabel was the Blessed One of Jahweh. 
At the same time Cyrus,^ and even Alexander,^ w'ere suspected 
of being the Messiah, and Josephus has the incredible effrontery 
to claim that the Promises found their fulfilment in Vespasian.^ 
Suetonius and Tacitus naturally echo the Jevdsh historian ^ 
and allege that Vespasian and Titus are indeed the objects of 
the prophecies which promised that the world should be ruled 
by “ certain men coming out of Judcea,'^^ ® It need hardly be 
said that the Jewish people were not affected by such inter- 
pretations. 

It is no exaggeration to say that just before the birth of 
Jesus, speculations as to the date and duration of the Messianic 
reign, the coming of the Messiah, the Day of Jahw'eh, the 
Resurrection and the Last Judgment, were central in Jewish 
thought, and occupied the chief place among the politico- 
religious questions which engrossed the inhabitants of Palestine. 
The Scribes discussed them in their schools, they were the 
inspiration of the synagogues, and the common people found 
in their expectation of what was to come consolation and stimulus, 
not unmixed with anxiety. Up till this time interest in the 
coming of the Messiah does not seem to have been keen, and 
the Messiah finds no great place in the texts, but this can no 
longer be said of Jesus’ contemporaries or of the following 
generation. Interest and enthusiasm increased till the time 
of the Great Revolt ; a crop of prophets and Messiahs arose,® 
and there were numerous incidents portending an imminent 
divine manifestation. 

I have spoken above of arithmetical calculations. Such 
reckonings, which claim to give a date for the coming of the 
Messiah, may be found in the apocalyptic books.'^ The 
announcement that ‘‘ the Kingdom was at hand,” which is 
the essence of Jesus’ teaching (Matt. i. 14-15 ; ix. 1 ; xiii. 30), 

1 At any rate, LXXV, ii, 508, is prepared to apply Sib. Oracles iii. 
286 ff. to him : 

Kal Tore drj ©edg ovgavodev 

>iQivsl d^dvdoa exacnov h dipiaxi Hal Tivqog avyfj 

— Then God will send a king from heaven to judge all men with blood and 
flaming fire. 

2 Kampers, Alexander der Ghrosse und die Idee der Weltimperiums in 
Propheiie und Saga, Friburg, 1901. 

® Jos., B.J,, vi, 5, 4. 

^ LXXV, ii, 518. 

s Tacitus, Hist., v, 13. Cfl Suetonius, Vesp., 4. 

® Jos., B.J., ii, 13, 4 ; vi, 5, 2 ; AnL^ xx, 8, 6. Cfl XLVIII, 5 

^ CCLXXX, 273 ; COLXXXHL 6. 
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no doubt depended on a current belief that the Kingdom 
would be inaugurated 5,000 years after the Creation. This 
date referred only to the millennium, the thousand years of 
earthly bliss which were to precede the Bay of Jahueeh. ^ This 
parlour game of arithmetical prophecy has exercised its fascin- 
ation in many ages, and can count its enthusiasts even today. 
There were those who based their hopes on religious or moral 
grounds, believing that their expectation would be fulfilled 
when the virtue and piety of the chosen people should warrant 
such a reward. The wisest and no doubt the most numerous 
held that the hour appointed by God’s will was a divine 
secret.® 

The most comfincing proof of the practical importance of 
Messianism about the time of Jesus is the state of emotional 
upheaval persisting in Israel, a state which would otherwise 
be quite unmotivated, and w’hich can only be explained by 
the Messianic hope.® During the century w^hich preceded the 
birth of Jesus, and still more during the two centuries which 
followed, this state of unrest gave rise to various popular move- 
ments of more or less importance, which did serious harm to 
the Jewish nation, and led at last to its final downfall. Each 
visionary who arose, each rebel who incited Israel to take 
arms, could count on a following who would be ready to bail 
him as the long-awaited Messiah. We have not even a glimpse 
of many of the Jevfish insurgents belonging to this period; 
but by reading between the lines we can gather a certain amount 
from Josephus, in spite of his cautious reticence. At Herod’s 
death, for instance, there was a reaction against his tyranny, 
in which various popular leaders were particularly active.^ 
There was also a certain Judas who took up arms in Galilee 
after the deposition of Archelaus in a.d. 6, when the Roman 
administrators were trjfing to get some idea of the resources 
of the coimtry by means of a census.® This man declared that 
he^owed allegiance to no lord or master but God (^yovov yysyova 
y.al deanorrp) xov 0eoV). A little later there are hints of two 
pretenders, Theudas and an Egyptian (probably an Alexandrian 

1 Assumpt. Mos. i. 17-18. CJ. CCLXXXUl. 

= Tlis is the idea expressed in the famous passage from Mark (xiii. 
32) : “ But of that day or that hour knoweth no man ... but only the 
Father:' " 

® Frie^ander, Die religiosen Bewegungen des Judentums im Zeitalter 
Jesu, Berlin, 1905 ; CCXCVin, 409 jOT. 

* 8, 3-17, 9, 2 ; xvii, 10, 2. Josephus sagely remarks 

that these were all movements of minor importance, led by men with a 
passion for innovations (xvii, 9, 1, avrs^ovreg vecoxeoow imQviilq noayudxcav). 

® Jos., Ant., xviii, 1, 6. r v « y 
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Jew), w’-ho declared that God had sent them to fulfil his di%dne 
plan.^ Theudas gave himself out to be a prophet, or even the 
Messiah himself, and announced that he had power ' over the 
waters of Jordan, which would draw back to let him pass. It 
is quite possible that John the Baptist was also looked upon 
as the Blessed One.^ The only w^ay to understand Jesus’ own 
career as Messiah is to restore it to its proper background and 
surroundings : the historical development that led up to it and 
in a very real sense conditioned it. 

^ On the first, see Jos., Ant,, xx, 5, 1 , yoijs rig dv^g OevSdg dvojiaxi, 
and Acts v. 36 ; on the second, Eusebius, H,E,, ii, 21, 1 ff . ; Jos., Ant,, 
XX, 8, 6, and Acts xxi, 38. 

2 Mark vi. 14-16 ; viii. 28. Cf. Klostermann, Mark (2nd edit.), p. 66. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSALISM ^ 

THE EESULT OF THE INNOVATIONS 

I 

The Subjects of the Kingdom 

W HO was to inherit this Kingdom of God, which the Jews 
of Jesus’ day pictured as including both the earthly 
reign of the Messiah, and the eternal reign of Jahweh after the 
dissolution of the material world ? Was it to be the heritage 
of Israel alone, or did the Jew's still hold to their earlier eschato- 
logical traditions, which said that it might (or even must) be 
shared ultimately with some or ah of the goyim ? In a word, 
were they particularists or universalists ? The question is 
complicated by the fact that no fixed or orthodox view con- 
trolled the variety of private opinions in the period under 
discussion. 

We may recall the fact that the early Jews always took it 
for granted, that, if the nations were to have any part in Jahweh’ s 
beneficence, they must first recognize his power and conform 
to his Law. In other words, they must themselves become 
Jews. Every individual has the right to seek the Truth, to 
discover it and to confess it, and therefore become a convert to 
Israel ; and there is nothing to prevent such a conversion from 
extending to a whole nation. In fact, something of the sort 
took place in Palestine itself at the beginning of the Christian 
era, when a considerable section of the Jewish population of 
Galilee consisted of recent converts, ancient settlers in the 
district, whom the Jewish colonists, under the Hasmonaeans, 
had prevailed on to accept the Torah and submit to circum- 
cision. In the ordinary way, the chosen people could not admit 
that the heathen could achieve salvation by any other means. 
From being a deity responsible for the welfare of a dozen 

^ Cf. CCLin, 53-86, which goes into the question much more fully, 
including its relation to the Judaism of the Diaspora; CXCVI. 
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tribes, Jahweh had become the ruler of the world, and that 
world and its inhabitants had only to be made aware of this 
truth and accept its consequences in order to join the ranks 
of his worshippers. For the present Israel aloiie had ihu hnoxD- 
ledge, and thus held a unique and privileged position in relation 
to God ; but this did not preclude the possibility that the time 
would come when the nations, in their turn, might see the light. 
On the other hand, there was nothing to forbid the belief that 
they might not, and that God might finally lose patience with 
them and annihilate them. In the first case either Israel 
would reign over the converted Gentiles as subjects, or else they 
would be assimilated — it was a matter of personal opinion. 
In the other case, Israel would remain the sole witness and 
beneficiary of the Truth. 

These two streams of thought ran side by side in Roman 
Palestine.^ Jews living on Gentile soil would naturally tend 
to “ denationalize ” their religion ; and we shall soon see that 
this actually happened. Hence they would also be likely to 
preach their faith to those around them, and in doing so they 
would urge its superiority over the Gentile cults. A con- 
siderable proportion of Judseo-Hellenistic literature was pro- 
duced with the object of healing the blindness of the Gentiles. ^ 
The apostle Paul, addressing the hypothetical Jew of the 
Epistle to the Romans, says (ii. 19-20) : “ {Thou) art confident 
that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them which are 
in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, which 
hast the form of knowledge and of the truth in the Law'' ^ The 
Jews of Palestine found this role less attractive, but succumbed 
to it partially. They could not fail to be influenced by the 
Hellenized Jews, whose example led them to generalize and 
universalize their religion.^ But this tendency met with 
opposition, vdth the result that a number of contradictory 
passages are to be found, directly opposed to one another. 

Pirst of all, there is nothing easier than to find definite 
statements of universalism in the Scriptures. Take for instance 
Jeremiah xxxi. 33-4 : I will be their God, and they shall he my 
people. And they shall teach no more every man his neighbour, 
and every man his brother, saying. Know Jahweh ; for they shall 

1 CCLXV, 33. 2 LXXV, iii, 114. 

3 LXXV, iii, 550 ff. Philo was to teach that God made no difference 
between man and man, and that nobility did not depend on birth but on 
wisdom and virtue. All those who forsook idolatry and turned to the 
true God were members of the authentic Israel which was not that 
according to the flesh. It was this sort of cosmopolitan attitude which 
proved that Judaism was truly the best of all religions. 

^ CCLXV, 75. 
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knots: It is true that the context refers not to the nations 

but rather to a regenerated Israel ; but the quotation itself 
might very well mean that all mankind would one day be 
brought into the fold of the true God. Isaiah ii. 2-4 describes 
this universal reconciliation, which would lead to the conversion 
of all weapons of war into agricultural instruments : “ And 
they shall not learn x£ar any inore.^' ^ The Book of Psalms, that 
great monument which enshrines so much of the impassioned 
piety of Israel, contains many echoes of what might be called 
the spirit of universalism, representing Jahweh again and again 
as ruler of the whole earth, a God wdthin aU men’s reach. Thus 
we find in Psalm xxii. 27 ff. the statement : Then ” (that is to 
say, when Jahweh has delivered Israel and so convinced all men 
of Ms sovereign power) “ all the ends of the earth shall remember 
and turn to Jah'weh ; and all the kindreds of the nations shall 
bow down before him. For the kingdom is Jahweh's ; and he 
is the governor among the nations.'' Other psalms express the 
universality, not only of God’s reign but also of Ms benevolence. 
‘‘ 0 Jahweh^ thou preservest man and beast. How excellent is 
thy lovingkindness, 0 God ! The children of men take refuge under 
the shadow of thy wings" (Ps. xxxvi. 7 ff.). “ Jahweh is good 

to all and his tender mercies are over all his works " (Ps. cxlv. 9). 
The Book of Jonah is particularly striking from tMs point of 
\aew.2 It describes how a crew of heathen sailors call upon 
Jahweh for help (i. 14) and how a heathen population (the 
Ninevites) believed in him and entreated his mercy (iii. 5) until 
‘‘ God repented him of the evil that he had said that he would do 
unto them, and did it not" (iii. 10). He reflected that the 
proportion of those w^ho w^ere not responsible for their actions 
was too great, for the city contained more than twenty thousand 
persons that cannot discern between their right hand and their left 
hand, and also much cattle " (iv. 11). 

In the second place, Rabbinical literature abounds in exhort- 
ations to love at the same time, both God, and all mankind 
considered as God’s creatures,^ an idea w^Mch occurs at least 
three times in the Testament of the T'welve Patriarchs, more or 
less clearly expressed.^ What more convincing proof of love 
to mankind can be given than the attempt to open their eyes 
to the truth by wMch they may be saved ? If Matthew xxiii. 15 
is to be believed, the Pharisees were at great pains to secure 

^ The same picture occurs in Mic. iv. 1-5. 

s Gcm, 149 jgr. 

® CCLXy, 57-8 and n. 1 ; CCL, i, 18 ff., on the Great Commandment. 

^ Issachar v. and vii. ; Dan. v. Cf. also Levi xiv. 4 : “ The Light of 
the Torah was given to enlighten all mankind.'*'^ 
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converts. TFo^ unto he says, ‘‘ scribes and Pharisees^ 

hypocrites ! for ye compass sea and land to make ane proselyte.'^ 
The Rabbis delighted to think of Abraham, the father of the 
race and the recipient of the divine promises, as the model 
proselyte and the supreme proselytizer, and his example natur- 
ally carried weight.^ 

Our e\ddence, however, for the alleged zeal of the Pharisees 
is very slight, and it is probable that the Palestinian Jews of 
that day, even the least bigoted of them, could only conceive 
of a universalism which was compatible with their own deep- 
rooted particularism.'^ Jahweh was certainly the creator of 
the w’orld ; but he was first the father of Israel ; undoubtedly 
he was the God of aU mankind, but his chosen people had the 
first claim on him, and his law remained indefeasible. Cir- 
cumcision, the distinctive mark of the Jew, was to be just as 
rigorously imposed on aU the faithful, whatever their origin, 
and nonconformity in this respect was always a disgrace. On 
the other hand, even where Messianism tended towards univer- 
salism, it gained nothing in spirituality. Its fundamental idea 
was still the restoration of Israel, that is to say, the triumph of 
Jewish nationalism. In every case it w^as in Palestine and for 
Palestine that the Messianic Kingdom w^as to be instituted, and 
in Palestine that the great eschatological drama w^as to be 
staged. 

It can thus be said with perfect truth that in Palestine 
universalism was nothing more than an extension of particu- 
larism, implying the absorption of the Gentile world by the 
chosen people. There was as yet no place in Israel for Paul’s 
declared attitude, There is neither Jew nor Greek ” (Gal. iii. 28 ) ; 
and indeed there is even reason to believe that the spirit of 
exclusive nationalism was a more vital force among the common 
people than our documentary evidence suggests. ^ 

II 

The Impoetance of the Innovations 

If the foregoing sketch of Jewish religious thought in Pales- 
tine just before the Christian era be compared wdth earlier 

1 Montefiore, in CGLXVII, i, 43, cites characteristic passages illustrat- 
ing this point. 

2 CCLX7, T6, gives a good account of the process by which this 
apparent contradiction was overcome. The Rabbis of the first century 
took the laws of the Pentateuch on the obligation to love the stranger (the 
get — the foreign colonist) and made them refer to the necessity of loving 
the proselyte : c/. Montefiore, loc* cit, 

3 CCLXV, loc cit. ; CCXCIV, i, 228. 
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phases of development as deduced from documents dating from 
the Exile or before it, the conclusion cannot be avoided that 
in the interval Israel had been vitally affected by foreign 
influences.^ Undoubtedly these influences were most effective 
where they corresponded with the main lines of Jewish thought, 
feeling and tradition, w^hich merely means that the Jews bor- 
rowed from their neighbours whatever they had most need of. 
The task of assigning these borrowings to their proper sources, 
and still more that of calculating the extent of the influence in 
each case, is full of difficulties, and much must always remain 
uncertain. The fundamental influence seems to be that of 
Babylonia^ with its peculiar cosmological, astrological and 
gnostic systems. Persia ^ follows, with important contributions 
in the Add of angelology, demonology and eschatology ; and 
jBnally we can perceive the result of contact with the Hellenistic 
world in the evolution of the idea of God, in the building up of a 
belief in the immortality of the soul, and in something new in 
the Jewish attitude to the Torah and its interpretation — a 
development which will be referred to again. This subtle and 
pervasive influence of the Greek genius, which was constantly 
reinforced by the traffic between the colonies of the Diaspora 
on the one hand and Jerusalem and Judaea on the other, is 
particularly hard to detect, because it is so diffused, but it may 
well be more important than it appears.^ 

There is never any question of deliberate, premeditated 
and conscious borrowing ; what confronts us is the result of a 
gradual contamination, a natural responsiveness to contact with 
foreign patterns of thought, followed by a process of adaptation, 
which may be quick or slow, but which is essentially spon- 

^ On this conclusion see CCLm, chap, xxv (the last in the book). 
Lagrange (LI, S88), who denies the possibility of pagan influences acting 
on God’s people or on his Book, attributes the growing popularity of this 
kind of explanation in connection with the undeniable innovations that 
have formed the subject of this section, to the increasing obsession with 
the comparative study of religion. Naturally as long as Judaism was 
regarded as a religion which God had set apart from the rest and above 
them, it could not be studied as it can now that it is at length restored to 
its proper historical setting. 

“ I. Scheftelvowitz, Die Altpersische Religion und das Judentunit 
Giessen, 1920. 

^ I. Levy’s book (CCLXXVD, book iv) contains a number of statements 
as to the extent and intensity of this influence. They do not carry con- 
\iction, but they are enough to show the need for a complete re-examina- 
tion of the problem. Nielsen {CCXOVTH, 31 jST.) was already convinced 
of Hellenic influences in the more northerly Semitic countries, Syria, 
Palestine, even northern Arabia, and as far as the Euphrates, about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
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taneous and automatic. The phenomenon is not in the least 
[inusual or surprising, and in fact coincides completely with 
the normal developments among neighbouring peoples ; but 
just because it happens to apply to the people of God, religious 
prejudice — Christian more than Jewish — has long stood in the 
way of its recognition. It is impossible for anyone "who still 
denies it to understand the historical process which led up to 
the birth of Christianity. 




BOOK III 


THE REAL NATURE OF JEWISH 
RELIGIOUS LIFE IN PALESTINE 


CHAPTER I 

THE K4IN CURRENTS OF ORTHODOX RELIGION: 
THE SADDUCEES, THE PHARISEES .\ND THE ZEALOTS 

D ocuments cannot always be translated into terms of 
real life, because they cannot make clear to us the true 
importance and the extent of the influence of the facts -which 
they contain. The task of setting these facts in their true 
perspective is often exceedingly difficult, and it is even more 
difficffit to get the various perspectives properly related to each 
other. Moreover, the period of Jewish life just before the 
Christian era was undoubtedly one of complexity and con- 
fusion, containing cross-currents which cannot be brought within 
a single definition and which no general formula wiU cover. 
All we can do is to attempt a brief analysis of the period, point- 
ing out its main tendencies and noting its characteristic 
manifestations in their most obvious forms. 

Even such a general account, however, must not be too 
rigidly systematized, or forced into over-precise categories. 
There is good reason to fear that the sharp outlines of Josephus’ 
descriptions were by no means warranted by the reality. For 
example, when he tries to assist the imagination of his Greek 
and Roman readers by likening the Sadducees to the Epicureans, 
the Pharisees to the Stoics, and the Essenes to the Pythagoreans, 
he is guilty of exaggeration or even invention. There is a 
further danger of using certain superficially arresting words in 
too rigid a sense. The term Pharisee is of little value as a 
description, for there were various types of Pharisees. 

There is no doubt that in its approach to all the problems 
set by public, religious and moral life, Israel was at this time 
J.W.T.J. 161 M 
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characterized by a variety of divergent tendencies, ^ four of 
v-hich are e^ddent even vithin the orthodox Judaism of the 
Torah and the Temple. These are represented by the groups 
known as the Sadducees, the Pharisees, the Zealots and the 
Essenes.^ 


I 

The Sadducees 

No exact account can be given of the meaning or origin of 
the word S adduces.^ Attempts have been made to derive it 
from Zadok, the High Priest in Solomon’s day, but this etymo- 
logy can hardly be taken seriously, for apart from the difficulty 
of the double d in saddukim, which is well vouched for, there 
is the surprising fact that the Sadducees never laid any claim 
to such a connexion, by calling themselves, for example, the 
sons of Zadok. It seems more probable that the name of this 
sect was in some way linked with the ideas and beliefs which 
current opinion imputed, rightly or wrrongly, to its adherents, 
and that their designation, like nearly everything else w'e know 
of them, may be due to their opponents.* In the literature 
of the Talmud, Sadduceeism ultimately finds expression in the 
curious epithet epicurean, used to denote those who reject the 
resurrection and despise the oral Law% or Tradition.® This is 
no doubt the real clue to the meaning of the term ® ; but our 
concern here is rather with the Sadducean tendency itself than 
with the term.’ 

This tendency involves three main points. (1) The 
Sadducees denied the resurrection, personal immortality, the 
future life, and retribution. (2) They denied the existence of 
angels or demons. (3) They rejected the supremacy of fate 
{sluaofiivri), or determinism, and believed in the freedom of the 
will.®' That is to say, they adopted the role of orthodox behevers 
of the old school, holding fast to the spirit and the principles of 

1 Josephus calls them aigeaeig {cf. Ant., xiii, 5, 9 : fiord 6^ tov xQovov 
rovTov rgeXi algiaeis rcSv ’lovdaitov fjOav) or <piloao<fiai (cf. Ant., x\iii, 1, 2 : 
’IcyvSaioig cpiXoacKpiai rgsig jjo-ov. . . . ). 

® General bibliography in CCLII, 294 ff. ; LXXV, ii, 447-9 ; CCLIII, 
chaps, is and xxiv ; CCLXXXiV, 31 ; LI, chap. xii. 

® EB, art. Sadducees, §§ 1 and 2 ; CCLUI, 185, n. 1 ; CCLXXVIQ, 
290 ff. 

* CCLXXn, 319. ® Jos., Ant., xiii, 10, 6. 

* Cowley, in EB, § 2 of the article quoted, recalls the Persian zindik, 
which is used of a manichee, or more generally of any unbeliever ; but the 
hypothesis is weak. 

’ CCLXXVm, ii, 291 ff. ; LXXV, ii, 406 jQ^. 

® Jos., Ant., XV, 5, 9 ; B.J., ii, 8, 14. 
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genuine Jahwism as expressed in the Torah^ and rejecting the 
innovations which we have just discussed. With regard to 
religion, they give the impression of being strict conservatives, 
refusing, according to Origen and Jerome, to regard as sacred 
any books not included in the Torah.^ This may not be strictly 
true, but their extreme exclusiveness caused such exaggerated 
statements to be made about them. 

They were also conservatives in politics. There is no reason 
to think that they refused to believe in a future manifestation 
of the Messiah, but the Messianism which served to stir up 
unrest among the people did not find favour with them. They 
maintained an attitude of cautious reserve tow^ards dangerous 
enthusiasms and ill-advised illusions, and any disturbance 
among the people put them on their guard. ^ They w^ould, and 
in fact they did, readily uphold the existing order, whatever it 
happened to be, as long as the religion of Israel as a W'hole was 
respected and maintained ; but even on this point they may 
have been ready to compromise, and even on occasion to 
identify the rights of Jahweh with their owm prhuleges.^ They 
knew that wisdom counselled acceptance of the inevitable. 

They were drawn from the Jerusalem aristocracy, the 
wealthy, and the priests and officers of the Temple, people 
of rank and importance.'^ It is therefore more accurate to 
think of them as a party than as a religious sect or a school 
of philosophy. And indeed it is very probable that their 
enemies exaggerated their laxity and that they were on the 
whole better Jews than modern wTiters, judging them by the 
apparent ease with which they seem to have adapted themselves 
to the political enslavement of Israel, sometimes give them 
credit for. It has been suggested ^ that Jesus had some sym- 
pathy with them, since he spoke ill of the Pharisees and appeared 
to accept the authority of the Roman Caesar. But we must 
remember that the sentiments of the gospel wuiters ’were not 
necessarily those of Jesus himself, and that the meaning of the 
familiar exhortation, “ Render unto Ccesar the things which are 
Ccesar's"' (Mark xii. 17), may well have been very different 
from that usually attributed to it. 

^ Origen, C. Celsum, i, 49 ; Jerome, Comm, in ML, xx, 31-2. Cf, 
LXXV, ii, 411, n. 25. 

^ CCLXXVni, ii, 293, compares them to the English High Church as 
opposed to the Methodists. 

3 CCXCIV, i, 205. 

^ Jos., Ant., xiii, 10, 6, insists on their cult of aristocracy. He says 
that only the rich followed them. 

® R. Leszyuski, Die Sadducair, Berlin, 1912, chap. iii. 
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II 

The Pharisees 

Over against the Sadducees stand the Pharisees.'^ The 
meaning of the word is clearJ The parushim {(paoiaaToi) 
are the separated ones {ol apcooiaiuevot),^ those who are separated 
from the common herd or am-haares (“ people of the land ”), 
whose laxity in observing the Law rendered any contact with 
them defihng. They spoke of themselves as the haberim, or 
“brethren,’- and possibly as the hasidim, or “godly ones”.* 
It was their enemies who gave the term Pharisee a derogatory, 
or even insulting, meaning. The word itself simply indicates 
their religious standpoint. Lagrange defines them ® rightly 
enough as “ a fraternity boasting a unique acquaintance Tcith the 
Law of God, both written and oral, and organized for the purposes 
of observing this Law with even greater exactitude, and of imposing 
it on others.'’ 

Like the Sadducees, they did not constitute a genuine sect, 
for the word sect usually implies a difference of creed between the 
group in question and the rest of the adherents of their own 
religion.® And the Pharisees -were not by any means opposed 
to what may be termed normal Judaism. They aimed at the 
most rigid observance of the Law. They professed exactly the 
same veneration for the Torah as every other Israelite, but they 
introduced new subtleties of interpretation, analysing and com- 
menting, extending its scope and increasing its rigour by their 
glosses. Even wMle they threw in the added weight of their 
own scruples, they never regarded the Law as a burden. On the 
contrary, they w’elcomed it as the gracious gift of Jahw^eh, a 
perpetual source of delight. In their view it was “ the perfect 
expression of what man himself would choose, if he had perfect 
knowledge.” ’’ Further, they saw no essential difference between 
the Torah and the Haggadah or even the free Halachah, seeing 
only in these the Torah itself enlarged, expounded and fructified ; 
for they w'ere unanimous in their conviction that neither the 

^ Bibliograpliy in LXXV, ii, 380 ff, 

2 LXXV, iii, 397 ; EB, art. Scribes, § 3 ; CCLXXVm, ii, 283 ; 
CCLXXXIX, i, 57 ff, 

s Jos., B,J., i, 3, 5 ; Ant, xiii, 11, 2. 

^ LXXVI, 132 ; CCLXXVn, 235. 

5 LI, 272, 

® EB, art. Scribes, § 5. This conclusion is emphasized in S. Zeitlin, 
The History of the Second Jewish Commonwealth, Philadelphia, 1933, xi, 
4:^ ff,, and the whole of chap. viii. 

^ ccxcn, 16. 
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harshness nor the extreme minuteness of the prescriptions result- 
ing from their exegesis of the witten Word would discourage 
any hut those conventional minds which were content 'with the 
outward form.^ 

The rigours so long attributed to the Pharisees by scholars 
like Nicolas, Renan, Albert Reville and de Pressense in France, 
Schiirer in Germany, and Charles in England, are the result of 
too much reliance on the statements of the Gospels ; but the 
labours of eminent Jewish scholars have at last given us a just 
critical estimate.^ The Pharisees are no longer accused of crush- 
ing spiritual religion under a load of minute observances, of 
losing themselves in a waste of puerile and w’-earisome detail, or 
of losing the essential spirit of the Law" in their attachment to a 
formal and h3rpocritical devotion.^ It is interesting to observe 
the extent to w^hich Nicolas w^as governed by prejudice. He 
was too profound a scholar not to be aware of the discrepancies 
between the statements of the Gospels and the evidence afforded 
by the most reliable Jevish documents ; hence he persuaded 
himself that all the praiseworthy Pharisees lived before the time of 
Jesus and that those wLo are supposed to have hindered his 
"v^ork by their hostility had fallen axjcaij from the virtues of their 
fathers}' It is only fair to add that Nicolas admitted the 
existence of many honourable exceptions, but the general opinion 
today is that it wos rather the type of Pharisee caricatured in 
the Gospels w^hich was exceptional. 

In fact, it is increasingly clear that the long-established 
habit of looking upon the religion of Jesus as a reaction against 
Pharisaism is erroneous. It w-as in reality the Christians who 
edited the Gospel stories, w^ho conceived the idea of setting up 
the “ hypocritical ” Pharisees in such strong contrast to Jesus, 
and their attitude is explained by the resistance which they 
had encountered from Pharisaic orthodoxy in their owm efforts 
to win the support of the Jew^s.^ We shall see that, so far as 
we can judge, the rehgion of Jesus appears to be consistent with 
the general lines and even the spirit of Pharisaic religion, though 
not with its outward form. No doubt their strict legahsm and 
the laboured casuistry which enforced it by w^hich it was imposed 

1 J. Weill, U essence du pharisalsme, in EEJ, 1913, 9. 

2 CCLXn ; CCLXm ; COL ; Elbogen, Die Religionsanschauungen der 
Fharisder, Berlin, 1904, and the same author’s Einige neiiere Tkeorien 
iiber Zlrsprung der Phavisder uud SaddiizdeT, in Jewish Studies in ineMory 
of J. Abrahams, New York, 1927, 135 jgT. 

2 Cf. particularly CCC, i, 88 ; CCLXXX, 74. 

^ GCCn, i, 119, does admit that the Pharisees’ opposition to Jesus was 
not as intense or as unanimous as that of the Sadducees, but he nevertheless 
insists that their outlook was thoroughly hostile. 
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may appear to us somewhat childish and ridiculous. But, to 
say nothing of the fact that not all Pharisees indulged in the 
absurdities in which the Talmudic literature abounds, we have 
no right to judge them from our point of view, since it prevents 
us from seeing them in their true light. The meaning of their 
behaviour and its religious value must have been something 
very different for the people of Palestine from what we have 
accustomed ourselves to think. There is no aspect of the 
question which ought not to be approached wdth caution, not 
even the intellectual pedantry w^hich flourished so richly in the 
schools, causing teachers and pupils alike to despise the 
unlearned. Such an attitude undoubtedly reveals the arrogance 
of learning, and pride in the observance of the Torah, but it is 
no evidence w’hatever of the absence of religious feeling or sincere 
piety. On the contrary, w^e find the proof of the triumphant 
persistence of these life-giving and inspiring sentiments in the 
numerous passages with a Christian ring about them which the 
earliest parts of the Talmud attribute to the Fathers of Pharisaic 
Rabbinism. 

Let us consider for a moment their conception of sin.^ For 
them sin meant transgressing, deliberately or otherwuse, against 
the will of Jahweh. Its effect was to destroy the harmony 
that should exist between man and God. In any case, since 
no sin ti^as unforgivable, this happy relationship could always 
be restored through repentance {teskubah = metanoia), by a 
changed life or an altered behaviour, to w^'hich divine forgiveixess 
w'-as never refused. Since sin was alwmys attributed to the 
responsibility of the individual, reparation could only be made 
by the action of individual repentance, and the Pharisees had 
no notion of any redemption from without, through vicarious 
self-sacrifice. Redemption was in fact present in essence in 
the conscience and the w^ill of every sinner. This is surely not 
far removed from the teaching of Jesus. 

In spite of their legalism, the Pharisees were quite ready to 
welcome religious innovations, and Josephus [Ant, xiii, 10, -6) 
makes the positive statement that they imposed on the people 
ordinances not contained in the Law of Moses. The reason for 
this is that their religion was a living thing, so that they were 
peculiarly conscious of the need for expanding the old Jahwrism 
and incorporating whatever additions the religious needs of 
their time demanded. No doubt, too, they regarded all such 
additions as an integral part of the heritage of Israel, accepting 
them as issuing from the ancestral tradition which they under- 
took to express in the language of the Torah and to bring under 
"XXXin, 102jsr.; CCLXXIX, i, 46O-72 ; 507 - 34 . 
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its authority.^ This is the persistent illusion of all religions, 
which continually progress while they imagine themselves to 
be immovable. It has long been fashionable to represent the 
Pharisees as obstructing the true religious life of Israel, but it 
was really from them that the future of the people was to 
develop.^ They resolutely confronted the dangers of absorption 
w'hich, even up to the present time, have threatened the Jewish 
faith. They are the true begetters of the Talmud, which has 
been, in the striking words of Nicolas, the spiritual Palestine of 
the Jews ” ever since their disappearance as a nation. Involim- 
tarily and even unawares, they displayed a deep and instinctive 
sense of continuity in change, that is to say of true evolution, by 
which alone religions are vital and enduring. 

The Pharisees believed in angels and demons. They shared 
the general hope of a resurrection and looked for the imminent 
advent of the Kingdom of God. Their close adherence to the 
Torah, their disciplined lives, the breadth of their creed and the 
pious zeal with which they taught and encouraged their brethren 
in the s5niagogues5 all served to ensure for them both the respect 
of the people and a considerable measure of influence over them.^ 

They shared the illusions of the Jewish nationalist move- 
ment ; that is to say, they believed in the survival of the Jewish 
State and in its triumphant return to power at some future 
date. As a rule they linked up this improbable event more or 
less closely with the great Messianic drama. Like their probable 
ancestors, the hasidim, who, since the days of Seleucid domina- 
tion, had resisted Greek influence and the impolitic attempts 
to absorb them made by Antiochus Epiphanes,^ they remained 

^ Jos., Aiit., xiii, 10, 6 : voiiifia zto}Jd rcva Tzaoidocav T<p Si^fico ol 
0aoLaaLOL ek TzarEQoov diadoyfiz ; XXXZII, 179 ff. 

^2 CCLXVn, i, 136 ; XXXHI, 118 ; 248. 

2 Jos., Ant., xiii, 10, 16 : Td)v ds ^aotaaLwv rd n^^fjdo; (rvfifiaxov ixovroov, 

^ CCLXXni, chap. xxiv. This generally accepted view of the origin 
of the Pharisees has lately been strongly disputed by Isidore Levy. 
According to this author the sect was of Hellenic origin and was the result 
of the influence of the Jewish colony at Alexandria, which was saturated 
with Pythagorean ideas. He dates its first appearance about the year 
6 B.c. (cf. Jos., Ant, x\Ti, 2, 4) and assigns its formation to Herod's reign. 
In that case the passages from Josephus which trace it back to H^Tcanus I 
(135-105) and depict it as intimately bound up wit h the h istory of the 
Hasmonseans could have no basis of fact. (Cf. CGLXXVII, 211, 236 ff., 
247, 253 ff.) It is not necessary for me to discuss Levy’s arguments 
here, for the question of the origin of Pharisaism has no direct bearing on 
our subject ; but I must confess that, cogent though these arguments are, 
they have failed to convince me. For one thing, they are dependent on a 
general theory which is too absolute to harmonize readily with the infinite 
complexities of the true development of myths and beliefe, namely, that 
of the sovereign influence of the Pythagorean legend over the religious 
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implacable in their hatred of foreign overlords ; but clearly 
their chief concern was to preserve their religion imdolate, and 
it is probably no exaggeration to say that they looked upon 
political independence primarily as the best means of realizing 
their religious ideals. Josephus relates an incident which is 
illuminatmg in this regard.^ Petronius, Governor of S\n'ia 
under Caligula, once asked certain Pharisees why they sought to 
make war on Csesar, regardless of his po'wer and their own 
weakness. They replied that they had no intention of making 
war {ovdai-iwg Ttoleppoaev), but that they would rather perish 
then and there than disol3ey one jot of the Law. Thereupon 
they threw themselves on the ground, bared their necks and 
declared their willingness to die. Such an attitude seems the 
natural expression of their real feelings. They may not have 
goaded on the Messianic agitators, but neither did they dis- 
courage them, and quite frequently they gave them support, 
they fervently longed for the Coming One, They were easily 
persuaded that the hour of his advent w^as at hand, and welcomed 
suffering for the triumph of the Torah, 

They had little in common with the conservative Sadducees,^ 
who were only too ready to represent them as revolutionaries 
and fomenters of dangerous ideas. Their ideas and the influ- 
ence which they had over the common people rendered them 
equally unpopular with the established authorities. Perhaps 
most of the Hasmonaeans,^ and certainly the Herods and the 
Roman governors, w^ere already suspicious of them and viewed 
their tendencies with alarm. But whether they were liked or 
loathed they occupied an important place in Palestine in the 
time of Jesus ; and, although they w^ere doubtless less numerous 
and less solidly entrenched in Galilee than in Judsea, there also 
they acted as leaven in the religious life hved according to the 
Torah, In my opinion Jesus cannot be explained if this is 
ignored. There is every probability that his Messianic hope, 
his belief in the imminence of the Kingdom, his filial trust in 
God, and his moral ideals all came to him from the very people 
whom the Evangelists have painted as his chief enemies. 

Since the Pharisees were necessarily occupied in the study 
of the Torah, they w^ere the chief clients of the Scribes, and often 

life of ancient times ; and secondly, I can scarcely believe that Josephus 
really invented a whole century of Pharisaic history. Moreover, 
L^\y's ingenious argument is too neat to be con\incing. The problem 
demands close examination. Cf, CCLXXIX, i, 59 ; LI, 271 ff, 

^ Jos., Ant, xviii, 8, 3. 

“ CCLXXVm, ii, 293 ff., defines the relation betw’een the two groups. 

3 COLXY, 37. ^ CCLV, 80. 
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became Scribes themselves. The schools seemed to be their 
natural sphere, although the study of the Law was not in the 
least dependent on Pharisaic interests. The reason was rather 
that the schools provided all possible opportunities for discuss- 
ing, probing and commenting on the precious sacred books 
whose remote immobility they sought to bring to life. The 
curriculum of every Jewish school was based on the canon 
of the Scriptures. Moreover, the Pharisees were so essentially 
scholastic in their outlook that they preferred speculation to 
action, and easily mistook the former for the latter. Whenever 
we get a glimpse of the Pharisees they appear as interpreters 
and jurists, rather than as men of action.^ Thus they were 
usually more inclined to talk about the Messiah, and to define 
his place in the world to come, than to risk their lives in support 
of the claimants, of varying degrees of importance, who arose 
at intervals and presented themselves for Israels acceptance. 


Ill 

The Zealots 

Meanwhile there was a large body of men in Palestine who, 
while they were closely akin to the Pharisees, being, like them, 
legalists, pietists, Messianists and nationalists, were intolerant 
of the double scandal of the godlessness of many of their com- 
patriots, and the subjugation of God’s people to the yoke of the 
goyim. These people certainly counted on Jahweh’s aid to deliver 
them from their troubles, but they were also determined to 
make use of every opportunity to help heaven by means of 
their own efforts. They were knowm as ZealoU or Cananceans^ 
They formed what may be termed the extreme left vnng of the 
Pharisees, and Josephus exactly expresses this relationship 
when he says ^ that on the whole members of this party shared 
the doctrines of the Pharisees, but that they had an invin- 
cible love of liberty and “ acknowledged no leader or master but 
God ” {/uovov Tjysyova nal deaTtdrrjv rov dsov VTiEiXrjcpoai), They 
preferred death, for themselves and their famihes, to the neces- 
sity of Giving obedience to any man. Consequently they 
deplored the passive attitude of the Pharisees and extolled 

^ CCLXXVn, 243, and CCLXXVm, ii, 309. 

2 KavavaToLy the Greek transliteration of qan^anaija, meaning ::ealot, 

Cf. LXXV, i, 486 and n. 138 ; CCLH, 309 ; CCXCH, i, appendix i, 421 ; 

CCLXXVin, ii, 402 ; CCLXXH, 300. 

3 Jos., Ant., x\dii, 1, 6 ; cf. B.J., ii, 8, 1. 
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action.^ Josephus connects the appearance of the Zealots as 
a party with a movement that followed the deposition of 
Archelaus and the reduction of Jud$a to the status of a Roman 
province, about a.d. 6 or 7, a movement probably provoked by 
the census which Quirinius ordered at that time. A certain 
Galilean named Judas of Gamala ^ joined forces with a Pharisee 
called Sadduh and rose in revolt. He tried to stir the people to 
an insurrection, but only succeeded in mustering a few armed 
bands. The Romans dealt drastically with them and speedily 
suppressed the revolt, whose leaders were slain in battle ® ; but 
the feelings and the attitude of mind that lay behind their rising 
seems to have persisted after their deaths, and to have given 
birth to the Zealot faction. Josephus classifies it as the fourth 
aspect or category of Jewish philosophy * ; and he describes 
Judas, the leader of this particular school, as a notable sophist.® 

I have no great faith in this account, which is characterized 
by a very widespread tendency among classical authors, that of 
making a single individual responsible for a collective movement. 
The probability is that the establishment of direct Roman rule 
on Jewish territory brought nationalist feeling in Palestine to 
boiling-point and set up the state of permanent unrest which 
characterized the Zealots and made them ready for any sort of 
headstrong action. Not long afterwards the Zealots, who, like 
the other groups mentioned in this chapter, must have repre- 
sented rather an attitude of mind than an organized faction, 
began to employ terrorist methods against the adherents of 
Rome and all those suspected of laxity in religion, going so 
far as to stab openly in the streets anyone whom they thought 
it expedient to remove.® This is why they are also known 
as sicarii, or “ assassins.” ’ Later on their fervour played a 
leading part in the Great Revolt, and in the meantime it fostered 
banditry in the parts of the country which favoured it, 
and gave the Roman police much trouble.® Thus, although 

^ CCLXXVIII, he. cit . : die Manner der Praxis. 

^EB, art. Judas of Galilee, 

3 Such are the feeble glimmerings which seem to emerge from JB. J., 
ii, 8, 1 5 ii. 17, 8 ; vii, 8, 1, and from Ant,, xviii, 1,1; xviii, 1,6; xx, 5, 2, 
etc. 

* Jos., Ant.y xviii, 1, 1 : el ye y,aX ^lovdaq xal Edddowcog rerdqrrjv 
^iJ.oao<plav ineiaoKZOv iyeiqavrsg. 

® Jos., B.J.y ii, 8, 1 : aofpictTrjg Idlag aigdcrecog , , . ao(piaTr}g dsivorarog. 

® Jos., Ant.y XX, 8, 10. 

^ LXX y, h 5 74. 

s CCfLXXVin, ii, 404, seems to connect them with all the movements 
of which we have any knowledge about the time of the birth of Chris- 
tianity and during the years before it. 
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Lheir behaviour sprang from a fundamentally religious impulse 
and was directed towards religious ends — as shown by their 
Lise of prophetic enthusiasm ^ — it frequently took the form of 
political agitation. 

^ There are also grounds for believing that they both inspired and 
used a good deal of the apocalyptic literature which is so alien to the 
Halachah of the Pharisees (cf. XXXm, 123). This characteristic dis- 
tinguishes the Zealots from those who may, nevertheless, be called the:rr 
masters. They followed out the teachings of the School to their logical 
conclusion in action. 



CHAPTER II 


THE ESSENES 

I 

What We Know or Them. The Name 

I T is clear, at the outset, that the position of the Essenes is 
quite different from that of the three groups dealt with in 
the pre^dous chapter.^ 

Although our information concerning them is neither com- 
plete nor satisfactory,” we have enough e\'idence to be able 
to draw certain useful conclusions. Our sources are hmited 
to a score of passages from Josephus,^ a brief mention by the 
Elder Pliny, ^ and a short w^ork generally attributed to Philo 
and known as Qiwd omnis probus liber. ® What may be gathered 
from Christian literature adds little to the knowledge gained from 
these three groups of documents,® and, strangely enough, there 
is no mention of the Essenes either in the Jewish canonical or 
Deuterocanonical wTitings, or in the Biblical apocrypha, or in 
Rabbinical Hterature.’ Careful examination of these various 

1 Bibliography in LXXV, ii, 556 ff., andinDACL, art. Cenobitisme, col. 
3059 ff. See in particular LXXV, ii, 556-84 ; CCLII, ff. i CCLXXVI, 
i, 149-71 ; Kaufmann, Esseni, in JE, v (1903) ; Chr. Bugge, Zum 
Essderproblem, in ZNW, xiv (1913), 135 jJ. ; W. Bauer, Essener inPauly- 
Wisso’wa-Kroll ; HRE, supplement iv, 386-440 ; CCLXXVm, ii, 393 ff. ; 
CCLXXVn, 264-93; CCLIH, chap, xxiv; CCLXXm, 116-33; LI, 
307 ff., which gives a translation of the texts ; CCLXXII, 297 ff. 

^ EB, art. Essenes (Jiilicher), § 1 ; CCLXXVU, 264 ff. 

® Especially B.J., ii, 8, 2-13 ; Ant., xviii, 1, 5, though there are some 
discrepancies. * Hist. Nai., v, 17, 4. 

* Quod omnis, 12-13 ; §§ 75-91 of Cohn’s edition, vi. Josephus and 
Philo appear to have used the same source. For the place occupied by 
the Quod omnis in Philo’s works, cf. CCLXXVU, 264, n. 3. The authen- 
ticity of the work is discussed in CCLXXVI, i, 154. 

* Eusebius, Praepar. Evangel, viii, 11, probably owes something to 
Philo’s lost Apologia. The testimony of Philosophumena, 9, and 
Epiphanius, Haeres, 19, is second or even third hand. 

" There is one exception : one of the tractates of the Mishnah 
{Sheqalim, v, 6) mentions among the buildings formerlv attached to the 
Temple the Hall of the Hassalm {’Eaaaloi, ’Eacsvol). Cf. CCLXXVH, 267 
and n. 5. 
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testimonies does not comince us that what they tell us is true, 
stiU less that it is the whole truth. ^ We lack the means of 
testing their assertions, so that the answers to many important 
questions can only be given in terms of probability. The 
unusual character of the religion of the Essenes, of whom Pliny 
says, “ Geyis sola et in toto orbe praeter ceferas mira,'' might be a 
temptation to mendacity and offer an excuse for more or less 
elaborate embellishments, just as it might attract the attention 
of a conscientious observer. It is thus impossible to give a 
precise estimate of the trustworthiness of all the details which 
our sources contain.^ 

It is unfortunate that the secret books of the Essenes, men- 
tioned by Josephus,^ have perished, leading no trace. The 
likeness of the eschatological views of the Essenes, as reported 
by Josephus, to Enoch’s version of Paradise, has led to the 
suggestion that their books were of an apocalyptic nature. It 
has even been claimed that this sect is responsible for all the 
apocryphal writings which pass under the name of Enoch, a 
view’ w^hich has found some favour among scholars.^ The 
Assumption of Moses, W'hich dates from about Jesus’ hfetime 
has also been attributed to them. Charles, who has recently 
taken up the problem again, only admits this \iew in the case 
of the end of the Book of Enoch (Enoch cxviii. 1-15), which 
bears witness to a very highly developed angelology. Perhaps 
some chance discovery may add to the documentation of the 
subject. 

There is some doubt as to the meaning of the word Essene.^ 
Philo calls them BsQOTzevTaC dsov, w^hich could mean either 
cultores Dei or else inedici Dei (‘‘God’s physicians ”), and this 
has led to the suggestion that the word comes from mean- 
ing “ physician.” Others have derived it from haseh (meaning 
“ holy ” or “ pure ”), an etymology 'which is supported by the 
fact that Philo apparently identifies ^Eaaaloi with the Greek 
daioL, “saints,” or “pious ones,” but which is open to the 

1 CCLXVI, i, 139. 

3 Josephus {Vita, ii) certainly claims to have made a special study of 
the Essenes in order to enlighten himself as to the true nature of their 
rule, but that is no reason for beiie\dng him. 

3 B,J., ii, 8, 7. C/. XLVn, i, 25. 

^ Lightfoot and Kohler, for instance. C/. Light foot, Epistles to the 
Colossians and to Philemon, 1876, 82—98, 349-419 ; Kohler, The Essenes 
and the Apocalyptic Literature, in J.Q.R., xi, 145—68. Kohler attributes 
Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs 
and the Testament of Job to the Essenes. ____ 

^ LXXV, ii, 559 ff. ; DACL, art. Cenobitisme, col. 3059 ; CCLXXXVII, 
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objection ^ that hase is an Eastern Aramaic word, w^hich w^ould 
have been unfamiliar to the people of Palestine. I confess that 
this argument does not seem to me to be final. Lastly, the word 
is traced back to hassaim (“ the silent wFich w^ould be readily 
explained by the rule of silence Tvhich was imposed on the 
members of the sect, as we shall see later. Even Josephus is 
uncertain as to the Greek form of the name ; waiting it some- 
times as ^EacrjVOL, and sometimes as "EoGaiou The first form 
occurs fourteen times, the second, six. Philo has ^Eaaloi and 
Pliny Esseni, The question is not one of vital importance, and 
we may content ourselves with the very probable statement 
that the name Essene had some sort of connexion vith the 
religious vocation of those 'who bore it. 


II 

Origin or the Sect 

The origin of the Essenes has been the subject of endless 
discussion and has given rise to the greatest diversity of opinion. 
Judging from their most obvious external characteristic — 
namely, their withdrawal from the stream of daily life — it 
might most naturally be supposed that they aimed at a strict 
expression of the Pharisaic ideal, a Pharisaism pushed to its 
logical extreme. 2 Nevertheless, the singular features presented 
not only by their discipline, but also by their beliefs, renders 
it difficult to follow the more conservative of modern scholars 
in their endeavour to bring both 'within the confines of pure 
Jahwism. Accordingly, the great majority of modern critics 
now admit that in point of origin, Essenism was largely indebted 
to foreign influence. The question is, which ? and it is not easy 
to give a decisive answ^er.® 

Parseeism and Buddhism have both been suggested, on 
inconclusive grounds. Similarly, the Therapeutae, described 
by Philo in his treatise De Vita Coniemplativa^ have been sug- 
gested, To this, ho'^^ever, tw^o objections may be raised. 
Firstly, we do not know at what precise date the Alexandrian 
community of recluses, known to Philo, was formed, hence 

1 CCLXXVn, 267, n. 3. 

2 LXXV, ii, 577 ; Dom Leclercq, Cenobitisme, col. 3059. This is 

essentially Duchesne’s idea, who thinks of them (in i, 12) as men 

who, abandoning the life of the world and of the Temple in disgust, 
sought refuge in the strict observance of the Law. 

3LXX7, ii, 573 jf., summarizes and discusses various hypotheses. 
C/. CCLXXVI, i, 155. 

" CCLXXXVn, 33. C/. CCLXVI, i, 113, n. 3. 
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it is impossible to establish its priority to the Essene com- 
munity. Secondly, it is difficult to see how an institution, 
intelligible only against a background of Greek culture, could 
ever have been transported to and taken root in Palestinian 
soil.^ Again, certain scholars of note have taken the \new that 
only a foreign influence acting directly upon Palestinian Judaism 
coiild have given rise to the Essene movement, and it is in the 
Greek world that resemblances have usually been sought. The 
suggestion here is that Essenism might have been produced 
simply by the “ synthetic ” influence of Hellenistic Judaism, 
and might be a kind of reaction on the part of the country’s 
higher elements to the influence of Jewish communities living 
on Greek soil. It is in this sense, for instance, that Friedlander ^ 
understands the matter when he writes that the Synagogue of 
the Essenes was the beloved daughter of the Synagogue of the 
Diaspora In point of fact, however, this view assumes a 
total misunderstanding of the way in which such a reaction 
might work and of the results it might produce, and it involves 
the further objection that we have no texts by which to deter- 
mine with certainty the antecedent conditions in the Synagogues 
of the Dispersion. 

Such light as Philo casts upon some aspects of Alexandrian 
Jevush thought scarcely illumines for us the life of all Jewish 
centres of the Diaspora. Moreover, how can we explain the 
fact that this Judaized Hellenism, transported into Judah, 
should have so spontaneously “ pushed ahead,” in the philo- 
sophic sense, as Friedlander maintains it did ? 

In view of this objection, it becomes necessary to seek an 
influence at once less complex and more precise. Following 
Josephus, wffio actually identifies their mode of life with that 
of the Pythagoreans,^ the attempt has been made to prove 
that the essential customs and beliefs of the Essenes derived 
directly either from Pythagoreanism, or from Orphism, or from 
both, at a time when they were apparently fused together. 
Scholars of repute, such as DoUinger, Zeller, Schiirer, Dietrich, 
Pfleiderer and Legge, have, from different points of view and for 
different reasons, each maintained this view.^ In recent years 
it has been vigorously upheld by M, Isidore Levy, who has 
striven to show ® that all the seemingly essential elements of 

1 CCLXVI, i, 138. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 2 cCLTin, 60 ^ 

2 Ant., x\% 10, 4 : Fho^ ds xovi icrcl diahri yoch/isvov rfj jtoo’ "'E/J.rjatv 
V7td JIvdayoQov xaTaSedsiyfxh^r}. 

^ loc. ciL ; DoUinger, Heidenthnm und Judenfhum, Ratisbon, 

1857, 755 jOr.; CCLXXVI, i, 155; CCLXXVH, 369 and n. 10. 

^ccLxxvn, 268 ff . ; Cumont, Esseniens et Fyihagoriciens, in Contes 
rendm de VAcad. des Inscripi,, April-June, 1930, 99 ff. 
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Essenism correspond exactly to the obligations imposed upon 
themselves by the Pythagoreans, whose school presents the 
characteristics of a church. These essential elements included 
the original beliefs, the conception of the world and of life, the 
determination of cardinal \irtues, the principles of fraternal 
solidarity within a closed community, rules of conduct for an 
ascetic society, religious rituals and ceremonies of purification, 
as well as certain peculiar customs such as the objection to the 
oath and the rule of silence. Hence a Pythagorean community 
at Alexandria might have furnished the model which, trans- 
ported to Palestine about a half-century before the Cliristian 
era, might there have been adopted to Jahwism in the form 
of the Essene movement. It may be admitted that the points 
of resemblance stressed by Levy are beyond dispute. Neverthe- 
less, the dogmatic conclusion w^hich he deduces from them by no 
means follo^vs so obviously as he 'would have us suppose. Grant- 
ing that Pythagoreanism 'vvas indeed the ultimate source \vhence 
Essenism substantially developed, there is nothing to prove 
that it was the immediate one, nor that the stream flow’ed into 
Palestine through an Alexandrian channel. Several Essene 
customs, 'whether derived or not in the first place from Pytha- 
gorean usages, w'hich must themselves have had an origin, 
recur in other Oriental cults. Thus, the veneration paid by 
the Essenes to the sun ^ suggests the influence of some syncre- 
tistic solar cult.^ At the same time it should not be forgotten 
that scholars of the first rank have not only denied the direct 
influence of Pythagoreanism upon Essene doctrine,^ but have 
regarded as improbable, even unthinkable, any direct influence 
of Greek philosophy and theology on Palestine.^ 

Neither the variety of aspects under which Essenism can be 
considered, nor the very diversity of its points of contact with. 
other religious organizations, w^hich the study of it sho'ws to 
exist, favours a simple explanation of its origin. I have the 
impression that w'e are here concerned rather with a spontaneous 
combination of several influences emanating from different 
quarters and operating essentially on the level of popular life, 

1 Jos., B,J., ii, 8, 5 ; ii, 8, 9. 

^ This is Dolger’s hypothesis in Sol Salutis, Munster, 1920, 36, 
and DeT Heilige Fisch, Munster, 1922, 97. He tries to explain the 
resemblances between neo-Pythagoreanism and the cult of the Essenes 
by reference to a Sonnenkult that exerted an influence on both. 

3 CCLm, 458 ff, 

^ CCLXXVm, ii, 399 ; CCCVIII, 191, n. 2. The former believes that 
the cult developed spontaneously in this direction on Jewish soil ; the 
latter suggests rather that Josephus has arbitrarily Hellenized the 
Essenes. 
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even in Palestine, ^ than with the mere diffusion of anv single 
one of them. I have already pointed out that at the time in 
question Palestine was swept by many varied currents of 
thought. 

If, for instance, we stress the resemblances between Essenism 
and Parseeism, viz. the frequent baptisms, the "white garments, 
the veneration — if not worship — of the sun, the rejection of 
bloody sacrifices and the practice of magic, it must be remem- 
bered, before we draw conclusions from them, that the whole of 
Judaism had been under Persian influence at the time w^hen 
Israel was imder the domination of the Great King. Hence, 
such Persian influence as appears may be purelv secondarv in 
character, amounting to no more than a further development 
confined to certain specific points.^ Similarly, even if we are 
prepared to admit the influence of the Pythagorean rule, it is 
not necessary to suppose that this ^vas direct. 

Reuss and Nicholas, w^ho reject any explanation of Essenism 
as due to the penetration of foreign ideas, see in it a phenomenon 
sufficiently explained by the usual considerations of religious 
psychology. 3 For them the Essenes were Jews whose fervent 
piety could not be satisfied by the national religion, even 
supplemented by the teaching of the Synagogue. Certain of 
the devout would at first have formed groups, and cultivating 
together a mystical discipline, wmuld have constituted a kind of 
collegium pietatis. The form of life thus established would gradu- 
ally have expanded, become more comprehensive and regularized. 
Thus we come back to the point of view already described, 
which regards the Essenes simply as extreme Pharisees, at 
once more mystical and more logical than the generality of 
their brethren, more deeply rooted than they in the prejudices 
of their religion and race, and who anticipated exactly the 
famous secessi de populo of TertuUian. 

Such considerations are by no means unreasonable, and 
may, indeed, contain a large measure of truth. At the same 
time, they scarcely take sufficient account of the form which 
the Essene reaction took, the organization which it adopted, and 
the extraneous ideas and practices into which it seems to have 
settled down. It is more probable that these men, so strangely 

^ Juiicher, in. EB, Essenes, § 7. Contra, Lagrange, in LI, 323, who 
cannot believe that a sect is . . . formed by collecting and combining 
elements from different sowrces.” But this is not quite what is suggested, 
and in any ease P. Lagrange accepts Pythagorean influence, cf, 325 ff, 

^ LXXV, ii, 582. This author believes in a basic Greek influence, 
and attaches great importance to the Lebensideal of the followers of 
Pythagoras. 

^ See in particular COLXXX, 80. 

J.W.T.J. 
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isolated from their brethren, assimilated, spontaneously and 
^vithout deliberate choice, out of the confused mass of influences 
at work around them, those which best suited their own aspir- 
ations and needs. They allowed themselves to be contaminated, 
so to speak, by those ideas which fell into line with their own, or, 
in other words, yielded naturally to the spirit of sjmcretism 
which prevailed around them. 

This explanation, doubtless more elaborate than that which 
would see in Essenism the mere Jewish transformation of a 
foreign belief and cult, appears to me to take more adequate 
account of a phenomenon w^hich analysis shows to have been 
far more complex in character. 

1 frankly agree that recent historical and archaeological 
studies have lent probability to the theory of a strong Pythago- 
rean influence on the Essene movement by throwing into relief 
the cardinal part played by Orphic Pythagoreanism in Grseco- 
Roman life during the last century of the Republic and the first 
century of the Empire. Such influence I w’ould not deny, but I 
do not think that it was the only influence at w^ork. Moreover, 
I regard it as probable that the source of this influence w'as 
Alexandria, since certain curious texts and a number of 
very significant monuments from Rome and Pompeii alike 
reveal the fact that the neo-Pythagoreanism which flourished 
in the century during which Christianity arose, had its origin in 
Egypt.i ^ 

Essenism dates, in fact, from a time when Israel was sub- 
jected to strong foreign influences. We cannot, so to speak, 
produce its birth-certificate, nevertheless we have at our 
disposal a number of valuable indications. In the first place, if 
what I have just said is true, there is reason to believe that the 
Essenes were later than the Pharisees. ^ In the second place, 
it is to be noted that Josephus mentions them for the first 
time 3 in recounting the history of the reign of Jonathan 
(161-148 B.C.). Admittedly, his expression “ at that time ” 
{yMta da rov %q6vov rovrov) remains somewhat vague, and the 
fact that he deals with all three Jewish sects {TQacg aigaasig 
rwv 'lovdacoiv) as being on the same level leaves open the pos- 
sibility that Essenism was not necessarily born during the reign 
of Jonathan. Josephus may perhaps have thought that it 
originated at the time of the Maccabees, and this view gains 
probability from the fact that it was precisely at that period 

^ Carcopino, La basilique pythagoricienne de la Porte Majeure, Paris, 
1927 ; Rostovtzeff, Mystic Italy, New York, 1927 ; Gernet and 
Boulanger, Le Genie grec dans la religion, 1932, 393-481. 

2 CCLXXX, 90. 3 5^ 9. 
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that the conscientious scruples which may have produced the 
movement first became active, when the Hasmonseans, having 
usurped the ffigh-Priesthood, for Jonathan was the first king 
to become High Priest, forsook those ancient paths which the 
community of the faithful had hitherto followed. If this argu- 
ment be accepted, it will perhaps be necessary to put the date 
as late as the reign of John Hj-rcanus {d. 105), or of his son 
Aristobulus (105—104).^ In any case, the first express allusion 
to an Essene has reference to the year 105, for it is in that year 
that “ a certain Judas the Essene ” is said to have gained a 
reputation as a prophet by predicting the death of Aristobulus.- 
It is reasonable to refer to the latter part of the second century 
that feeling of world-weariness which seems to ha\'e pro- 
duced the Essene movement. The most interesting feature of 
Pliny’s allusion to the sects is precisely his reference to this 
characteristic. Pliny has just remarked that the Essenes do 
not have wives, and are therefore recruited from the ranks of 
men who are tired of life.® And indeed, at the first glance, they 
appear, both by their spirit and their organization, as a sort of 
earlier anticipation of Christian monasticism and of our ovm 
“ tertiary orders ” hving during the present century under a rule 
and a religious discipline. There is in the Essene something 
both of the monk and of the friar. 


Ill 

The Essene Community. Its Mode of Life 

There is no reason for belie'vnng that there ever existed such 
a thing as an actual order of Essenes,* uniform in character 
and everywhere subject to the same rule and to a central 
authority. Were such the case, it would be a fact of paramount 
importance, but in point of fact we find no trace of it. 

In order to gain a proper picture of the Essenes, it is necessary 

* CCLXXX, 90 ; CCCn, i, 147 ; CCLXXVil, 266 ff. ; comes to the 

conclusion that the beginnings of the society were not earlier than the reign 
of the last HasmoncBansJ^ CCLXXVUU, ii, 395, says it began “ io’H'ards the 
end of the second century, during the disturbances which marked the reign of 
John Hyrcanus,'^ 

2 Jos., Ant, xiii, 11, 2 : ... ^lovSav TLvd’Eaarjvdv to ysvog. . . . 

® Pliny, H.N,, v, 17, 4 : quos vita fessos ad mores eorum fortunae 
fluctus agiiaV' 

^ This is not Bousset’s opinion (see CCLm, 457), DieEssener waren in 
ersien Linie ein Or den, or that of Eduard Meyer (CCLXXVTEI, ii, 393), who 
speaks of them as an order of monks ; in my opinion this is merely an 
anticipation. 
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to think, not of the mediaeval monastic orders but rather of the 
earlier type of monasticism, prior to them ail, where a common 
tendency towards asceticism and renunciation of the world 
found expression at one and the same time, in a variety of forms. 
Thus, some of its adherents devoted themselves to the life of the 
hermit, whilst others preferred the monastery, with its adjoining 
cells, or the convent in which life wms run upon communal lines, 
and yet others formed small groups in the town, or wandered 
alone over the countryside.^ 

The thing about the Essenes w^hich at once struck eye- 
witnesses as singular and curious was the practice of the com- 
munal life, and the monastic house, constituting what we should 
call today houses of regulars^ that is, dwellings possessing a 
certain religious status, and not open to all and sundry. ^ At the 
head of each such house was a chief or superior, to whom all 
owed obedience.^ 

Some kind of initiation was obviously necessary in order to 
become a member of the community, and there were certain 
rites and regulations, observance of which was considered 
necessary in order to gain admittance. The existence of these, 
however, at present rests upon supposition rather than on 
knowledge. We do not know, for instance, at what age postu- 
lants wxre admitted. Philo say^s ^ that they had to be adults, 
whilst Josephus asserts, on the contrary, that children could 
equally be received wdth a view to training for the ascetic life.^ 
This divergence may perhaps be explained simply as due to vari- 
ations of custom in each group. It is, however, a point on which 
we have really no knowledge. On the other hand, we have 
definite information that there was a novitiate comprising two 
stages, the first of a year and the second of tw^o years,® the tran- 
sition from the one to the other being marked by a ritual bath. 

According to Josephus,"^ the Essenes were divided into four 
classes {sig potoag riaoragog), though he does not tell us how. 
Schiirer, however, has supposed with considerable probability 
that the classes consist of children, the two stages of novices 
and the brethren proper. The latter considered themselves so 
different from the novices that they purified themselves after 
contact with them, as after contact with a stranger.® 

^ There is a good collection of characteristic facts and references in 
DACL, art. Cenobitisme, col. 3061. 

- Thus the refectory was reserved for the sole use of the members. 
(Jos., B.J., ii, 8, 5.) 

^ Jos,, JB.J., ii, 8, 6. He calls this official the imfieXrtr^g, or curator, 

* Philo, Quod omnis, 12. Cf, Eusebius, Fraepar, evangel, viii, 11, 3. 

s B.J., ii, 8, 2. 6 LXXV, ii, 563. ’ B.J., ii, 8, 10. 

® Jos., B.J., ii, 8, 10; Eusebius, Fraepar, evangel,, viii, 11, 3. 
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Entrance to the fourth degree, i.e,^ the attainment of the 
full rank of an Essene, was also accompanied by characteristic 
rites. Firstly, the initiate took an oath, the terms of which 
embraced the obligations which he accepted, ‘ciz. : to worship 
God, to fulfil his dut)" towards his fellow-men, to practise justice, 
to refrain from rash judgments. Secondly, he received certain 
objects to which a symbolic value was attached and of which 
henceforth he was not to lose hold. They were {a) a blue 
garment,^ (b) a girdle, and {c) an axe. 

The life of the brethren was controlled by a strict discipline, 
and for any serious breach of it a jury of not less than a hundred 
members could, if necessary, pronounce sentence of expulsion 
upon the accused, or even, in cases of blasphemy against God 
and the Lawgiver, condemn him to death.^ The fundamental 
principle of the brotherhood was the renunciation of personal 
property on the part of its members and the practice of com- 
munism. Those who entered the Essene community forthwith 
made over all their possessions to the common stock.^ Brethren 
were chosen to look after the needs of the brotherhood and to 
prepare the food. This was partaken of in common, in an 
attitude of grave and reverent silence, accompanied by prayers, 
so that the meal assumed the form of a ritual repast.^ 

The daily life of the community was sober, chaste, and well- 
ordered — the life of men who regarded earthly life as a prison 
and who eschewed pleasure as e\nl. Beginning and ending vith 
prayer, each day was filled with work. In practice, tliis con- 
sisted almost exclusively in agricultural labour,^ for the Essenes 
did not engage in commerce and placed a ban upon certain 
crafts, such as that of the armourer, as being unclean.® Indeed, 
the main concern of the Essenes was to avoid impuritv", and 
it is for this reason that baths and purificatory ablutions occupied 
so large a place in their routine. To the same end, they took 
great care to reduce to a minimum the uncleanness consequent 
upon the discharge of natural functions.’^ 

^ Actually it seems likely that postulants were dressed in blue &om 
the beginning of their novitiate. Cf. Jos., B.J., ii, 8, 3 and 7. 

- Jos., B,J,f ii, 8, 9. 

® Jos., B.J,, ii, 8, 3. This idea of having all things in common, 
davfidcfiov avToig to xoLvo)viy.6v, seems to have made a particularly deep 
impression on Josephus. It is by no means characteristic of the Jewish 
tradition and savours of Pythagorean influence. 

^ Described in Jos., J5.J., ii, 8, 5. Schiirer (LXXV, ii, 568) says of 
them : “ die den Character von Opfermaklen haUen,^^ Cf* GOLII, 317. 

5 Jos., Ant, xviii, 1, 5. 

6 Philo, Quod omnis, 12 ; Eusebius, Fraepar. ecan gel.y viii, 11, 8-9. 

’ Jos., B.J,, ii, 8, 5 ; ii, 8, 9 ; ii, 8, 10 ; LXXV, ii, 567. 
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The Essenes submitted to a number of rules which struck 
their contemporaries as strange. Thus, they rejected slavery ^ 
and banned marriage.^ On this last point, however, there does 
not seem to have been complete agreement among them, and 
from this we may perhaps infer that their various congregations 
were not, in fact, subjected to that uniformity of practice 
w^hich we might have been led to believe. Josephus tells us, 
with a clarity leaving no room for doubt, that there were among 
the Essenes some who, for the purpose of begetting children, 
accepted marriage and sexual intercourse with women carefully 
chosen and purified by appropriate lustrations.^ On the other 
hand, if w^e connect Pliny’s statement quoted above with that 
of Philo, ^ that “ no Essene takes a wife,” we may w^ell believe 
that celibacy was the more usual practice among them. This, 
however, is not a Jewish trait and is rather to be classed among 
those which at once suggest a Pythagorean influence. At the 
same time, it must not be forgotten that the precept of sexual 
abstinence can indeed be derived from certain passages of the 
Bible, where the exercise of bodily functions is associated with 
the idea of ritual impurity. Thus, Exodus xix. 15 reads cate- 
gorically, “ And he (Moses) said unto the people, Be ready against 
the third day : come not near a woman, whilst in 1 Samuel 
xxi. 4-5, David, in order to obtain permission to eat conse- 
crated bread, declares : “ 0/ a truth, women have been kept 
from us these three days; . . . and my men are holyJ^ 

Apart from the oath which they took on joining the brother- 
hood, the Essenes placed a ban upon all oaths, because they 
thought that the man who is unable to keep his word with- 
out immediately invoking the Deity already stands con- 
demned.® Here again we have a typical Pythagorean char- 
acteristic.® It recurs in the New Testament, perhaps indeed 
under Essene influence.’ The same basic idea may perhaps also 
explain the law of silence which the brethren accepted and 
which obliged them to restrict to the indispensable minimum 
all occasions of conversation.® 

They rejected the sacrifice of animals, and for this reason, 
so it would appear, took no part in the temple worship.® Never- 
theless, they were accustomed to send offerings to the Sanctuary, 
and there is reason to believe that they frequented it, though 

^ Jos., Ant, xviii, 1, 5 ; Pliilo, Quod omnis, 12. 

2 Pliny, H.N», v, 17 : ‘‘ sine ulla femina, omne venere abdicataJ’’’ 

3 B.J., ii, 8, 13 ; c/. CCLXXCn, 286. 

^ Quod omnis, 12. s B.J., ii, 8, 6 ; Ant, xv, 10, 4. 

® GGLXXVIi, 278. ’ Matt. v. 34 ff, ; Jas. v. 12. 

® Jos., B. J., ii, 8, 5 ff. 

» Jos., Ant, xviii, 1, 5 ; Philo, Quod omnis, 12. 
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assembling in a special quarter which bore their name, and which 
is mentioned in the Mishnah as the Chamber of the Hassaini^ 
If it could be proved that their objection to the sacrifice of 
animals was the result of a ban upon eating flesh, and the conse- 
quent obligation of a vegetarian diet, the probability of Pytha- 
gorean influence on this point also would be considerably in- 
creased. As it is, howe%’er, there is nothing to this effect in 
any of our early sources, and those modern scholars who attri- 
bute this form of asceticism to the Essenes are only drawing a 
possible conclusion from the fact that they eschewed bloody 
sacrifices.^ Recently, Eduard Meyer has maintained ^ that there 
is no need to go beyond the limits of Judaism itself in order to 
explain this abstention, and he drawls attention to a passage 
in Amos (v. 21-5) w’here Jahweh rejects sacrifices offered to 
him and claims in their place the exercise of justice. Meyer 
affirms ^ that the attitude of the Law tow^ards sacrifices is 
throughout one of toleration rather than of injunction, and he 
points out that this is, in fact, the interpretation which the 
Rabbis gave to the opening chapters of Le\iticus -when they 
stressed the words “ he whose heart promptefh him to offer a 
sacrifice, Unfortunately, there is nothing to prove that an 
interpretation suggested, in aU likelihood, by the very dis- 
appearance of the Temple actually obtained in Israel at a time 
w^hen it still claimed to be with its elaborate sacrificial ritual, 
the religious centre of the nation. 

IV 

Docteines 

How^ever much they may have separated themselves from 
their feUow'-countr}mien, the Essenes were and remained Jews, 
So far as we know, they never regarded themselves as heretics. 
Indeed, Josephus tells us ^ that he spent three whole years 
among them for the purpose of perfecting his Jewish education ! 

Their essential Judaism is further attested by their scrupulous 
regard for the Law, and more particularly by their constant 

^ Sheqalim, v, 6 ; CCLXXVII, 267 ff. 

2 LXXV, ii, 569 ; CCLXXVH, 285 ; CCLH, 317. Contra, CCLXXVm, 
11, 397, who still maintains that the Essenes, in besonderem Masse, 
looked upon the consumption of the flesh of animals, or of any once li\dng 
creatures, as a sin. The reasons given are not very convincing. 

3 CCLXXVm, ii, 398. 

^ Relying on LXXXVm, 260, n. 4. 

5 CCLXXVm, ii, 394, compares the three groups (Sadducees, Phari- 
sees and Essenes) with the schools of the scholastic philosophers or with 
the vier ortkodoxen Bechissysteme des Isldms, 
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precautions against ritual impurity and their strict observance 
of the Sabbath. On that day, not only did they forbid the 
Vinfilin g of fire and the cooking of food, but they even went so 
far as to deny to their bodies the gratification of their natural 

demands.’- . 

Their devotion to the Torah could at times reach the point 
of martyrdom. Thus, Josephus tells us ^ that at the time of 
the great -war, when the Romans sought to compel them to 
blaspheme the Lawgiver and eat forbidden food, they refused 
inth indomitable courage, cheerfully preferring death to sur- 
render. Nevertheless, their respect for the Law did not prevent 
their adopting sundry practices which not only lacked its 
authority, but were actually in violation of its precepts.® 

It is even more difficult to form an idea of their doctrines 
than of their practices. 

Philo and Josephus both deal with the subject in some 
detail, but little reliance can be placed on either, for they both 
seem to have interpreted and hence to have modified their facts. 
Philo, for his part, might well have given us the Essene beliefs, 
not as thev were, but as he wished them to be, namely, as useful 
rules of practical wisdom. Josephus, on the other hand, true 
to the basic purpose of his work, seeks to clothe them in Hellenic 
garb, describing Essene views of the soul in terms derived from 
Homer and Plato. Nevertheless, by carefully assembling and 
sifting our evidence, certain probable conclusions emerge, in 
the light of which the Essenes are revealed as no less singular 
in their ideas than they were in their conduct. 

It is probable, though not certain, that they shared, at least 
in principle, the common Messianic hope while adapting it to 
their own views. 

According to the author of the Philosophumem, they be- 
lieved in a Final Judgment and a conflagration of the universe, 
to be followed in turn by the everlasting damnation of the 
wicked.^ Not impossibly, it is to this belief that Josephus 
alludes when he says ® that the Essenes, like the Greeks, believed 
in an Abode of the Blessed, situated beyond the ocean, and hke- 
■wise in a Hell, gloomy and full of torment.® Be this as it may, 
there can be no doubt that they were far more concerned with 
the destiny of the soul, on the nature of which they were wont 

1 Jos., B.J., ii, 8, 9. “ B.J., ii, 8, 10. 

® CCLXXXVn, 83. They probably harmonized these discrepancies 
by means of allegorical interpretations. Cf. Philo, Qiwd omnis, 22-3. 

‘ PhUos., ix, 27. ® B.J., ii, 8, 11. 

« CCLXXVin, ii, 402, very justly observes that these are also Persian 
ideas. 
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to reflect, than with any materialistic realization of Israel’s 
eschatological hopes. 

It may be suspected ^ that they professed a dualistie system 
of philosophy, according to which God was the personification of 
Good and matter was Evil. The soul, they thought, was immortal, 
having its origin in the most rarefied portion of the ether, and 
was imprisoned in the body until such time as being released 
it would soar once more into the heavenly heights.- This 
doctrine was, of course, in flat contradiction to the monistic 
teaching of orthodox Jahvism, which held that, since the soul 
existed before the body, it necessarily survived it, having its 
own life independent of its fleshly vesture. 

Unfortunately, w^e do not understand how the Essenes con- 
ceived of the souL To what degree, for instance, did they hold 
it responsible for human actions, and to w’hat extent was it 
self-determined ? Again, when they spoke of future retribution, 
did they believe that it was only the soul which would receive it ? 
It is idle to speculate on such questions, for they can but lead 
us into darkness and confusion. 

According to Josephus,^ the brethren were strict fatalists, 
whereas the Pharisees were only partly so, and the Sadducees 
not at all. If this is so, how, we may ask, did they conceive 
of human responsibility and just retribution ? How, again, did 
they reconcile such fatalism with belief in God ? How did they 
explain the relation between matter as the principle of E^il 
and God as the principle of Good ? Was there no way of 
breaking the circle of determinism ? Moreover, what purpose 
w^as served by these sacraments of baptism and communion of 
which we hear ? 

To questions such as these there is at present no answer. 
\Ye do not know even whether the Essenes believed in the 
resurrection.^ Some of our modern historians deny it, others 
affirm it, proving only that our texts are as yet inconclusive and 
ambiguous. Similarly, if they believed in the return of the 
dead to life, a ^fiew which is intelligible enough on the basis of 
Monism, it would stiU be necessary to explam how such a view 
could be reconciled with their dualism. 

It would appear that they attached great importance to 
curative magic, that is, to the mysterious properties of plants 
and stones, beneficial alike to body and soul.® It is natural to 
ask whether they made use of such magical lore in attempts 
to control the workings of fate, and whether they knew of any 

^ Cf. Philo, Quod omnis, 12. ^ Jos., ii, 8, 11. 

^ Ant,, xiii, 5, 9. ^ CCLXXVIl, 288, n. 1. 

5 Jos., B. J., ii, 8, 6 ; CCLII, S18 ff. 
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means by which its will might be thw^arted by invoking the 
omnipotent names of certain angels.^ Here again, however, 
we have to confess our ignorance. Nevertheless, we may 
regard it as probable that they practically dispensed with fate, 
or eljiaq^ievri^ just as Paul managed to ignore the implications 
of predestination in order to safeguard moral obligation and 
individual responsibility. 

Angelology, to which allusion has been made in the preceding 
paragraph, occupied a due place in the beliefs and sacred books 
of the Essenes.2 In all likelihood, it incorporated a large 
number of current Palestinian ideas on the subject of good and 
evil spirits, but they belonged to a different circle of ideas from 
those usually held by the Jews. Their angelology was, no 
doubt, an integral part of a cosmology, dominated by specula- 
tions concerning God and His name, the divine essence, and the 
creation of the world, visible and invisible.^ We may take it 
that it assumed the form of a kind of theory of cosmic powers. 
Here, of course, we touch upon a point of cardinal importance, 
and it is unfortunate that our understanding of it is so imperfect. 

Josephus asserts that, among other duties undertaken by 
initiates, they were pledged to guard the sacred writings of the 
sect, and the names of the angels,^ This may refer to certain 
prescribed formulae of invocation or adjuration by the names 
of angels, and may be compared with those ‘‘ elements of the 
•world ’’ {arocx^la rov yJofxov) which were also cosmic angels 
whose worship among the Galatians and Colossians caused 
Paul so much anxiety.® 

Josephus represents the Essenes as awaiting the rising of 
the sun in an attitude of religious devotion, and as addressing 
to it certain traditional prayers {jzarQLovg 6s xivaq elg avrov 
svxdg) 2 isii to hasten its appearance (oiojzsq lysxevovxeq avaxsiAm),^ 

This is extremely interesting : Schiirer, however, remarks ^ 
that it is not an act of worship, but rather of invocation pure 
and simple. It may be so : nevertheless, it should be observed 
that such invocation, standing thus alone and by itself, surely 
presupposes that in the belief of the people concerned the sim 
was not merely the luminary of day, but a conscious cosmic 

^ This is what Reitzenstein {Poimandres, 75) believes, but I can find 
no reference which would justify his opinion. 

® Jos., R.J., ii, 8. 3 CCLXXX, 172 ff, 

* B,J,, ii, 8. I may point out, without offering an explanation, the 
fact that Pkilosophumena, ix, 24, which follows Josephus so closely in the 
main, omits all mention of this recommendation concerning the Books and 
the angelic names. 

5 GaL iv, 3 and 9 ; Col. ii. 8 and 20. 

® B,J., ii, 8, 5. 


’ LXX7, ii, 571. 
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power, and it is on just such a belief that the entire religion of 
the cnoi'/sla, or elements of the •xorld, rests. Certain critics,^ 
embarrassed by this kind of sun-worship, have endeavoured to 
connect the rite with the Jemsh practice of prayer at dawn. 
This, however, is a waste of time : for if the Essenes had followed 
common Jewish practice, Josephus would have had no occasion 
to remark it. On the contrary, the very fact that he does so 
proves that it was unusual. Nor should we forget the constant 
care which the Essenes took not to defile the holy light of the 
sun.® Accordingly, there is at least a presumption in favour 
of the existence among them of — I will not say •xorship, because 
saints are not worshipped, and yet they have their place in 
the Catholic cult — but rather of an in-cocation, a cult of the 
cosmic powers. 

In this we come very close to gnosticism with its (sons, or 
stages, which reach from Man creeping upon the earth to God 
enthroned in the plerdma. Similarly, we are not far from the 
Sephiroth of the Kabbalah, who are akin to the gnostic ceons.^ 

Nor is it only in its angelology that the teaching of the Essenes 
possesses points of afl&nity with gnosticism. The fact, for 
instance, that certain of the brethren seem to have been released 
from that law of celibacy which bound the rest, might well be 
explained in the light of the gnostic distinction between the 
child (mjmo;) and the full-grown (rihiog). Similarly, the 
obligation of secrecy imposed upon neophytes no doubt implies 
the existence of certain esoteric interpretations of Scripture,* 
evidently based upon some form of higher knowledge, or 
epignosis, such as that which Paul boasted had been revealed 
to him. Again, the idea that the body, fashioned out of matter 
corruptible and perishable, is but the prison of the incorruptible 
immortal, if not eternal, soul, is likewise familiar in gnosticism. 
If we could be sure that the Testament of Job was really of 
Essene origin,® there would be reason to believe also that initiates 
of the sect were taught that the Cosmocrator was identical with 
Satan himself, and that the ritual girdle which each of the 
brethren wore constituted a kind of prophylactic amulet against 

1 CCLXXVI, 8, 154, n. 3, based on Julicher, EB, art. Essenes, and 
Cbeyne, Jewish Beligious Life after the Exile, New York, 1898, 251. 

^ JB J ii 8 9. 

® CCli^X, 233 ff., has apprehended this relationship perfectly. 

4 OCLXXVI ij 157* 

5 See KohlW JToftMi’s Semitic Studies, Berlin, 1897, 265j7. ; and 
CCLXXm, 238 ff. Similar arguments are applied to the Book of 
Jubilees, the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Wisdom of 
Enoch in LI, 121 ff., U, 130, and LI, 263 ff. respectively. It would be 
rash to make any definite assertions. 
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the Adversary. At the same time it imparted the gift of 
understanding the marvels of the angelic world. Unfortun- 
ately, however, it is impossible with any degree pf certainty 
to attribute the work in question to an Essene origin.^ Never- 
theless, without rehnng on this source, I do not think it rash 
to assume the existence of gnostic ideas among the Essenes. 
Astrological gnosticism is the offspring of Babylon and Iran, 
and it is thence that Essenism probably derived it. 

In order to estimate the influence of the Essenes, it is 
necessary to know the total strength of their several com- 
munities". Philo and Josephus— the one, no doubt, depending 
on the other — agree on the small figure of 4,000. ^ They do 
not, however, agree on the subject of their distribution. Pliny 
is the sole authority for the statement that their gens is the 
soda ‘palmarum and that their settlement was in the desert 
of Engedi, while John Chrysostom represents them ^ as 
wandering in the region of the Dead Sea. Against this is the 
statement of Josephus and Philo that they were to be found in 
the cities of Judsa,^ and w'e know that in Jerusalem they gave 
their name to one of the city gates. = Nevertheless, these 
various statements are not really irreconcilable. Pliny may 
only have been speaking of those Essenes whom he happened 
to have seen in the desert, without excluding the possibility 
that he had met others elsewhere. Moreover, those of the 
brethren who married probably ceased to share the communal 
existence. Accordingly, there may have been some variation 
both in their distribution and in their organization. 

Were the Essenes to be found outside Palestine ? Certain 
scholars have been tempted to suspect their existence in Syria 
and Egypt.® There is, howwer, no positive evidence in support 
of such a view.’ It has been claimed that the Christian ascetics 

1 CCLXXVI, i, 153, n. 4. In its original form this apocrj^pha is a 
midrash on the Book of Job, consisting of his story as told by his brother 
Nahor (Nr.oevg). Only the Greek version is extant, and it show’s signs 
of Christian editing. C/. M. R. James, Apocrypha anecdota, 1897, ii. 
Migne, Bid, des Apocryphes, gives a translation. 

2 Quod omnis, 12 ; Ant, xviii, 1, 5. Schiirer, op. cit., ii, 561, n. 1, 
thinks that Josephus took his facts from Philo, but if it w’as not Philo 
who wrote Quod omnis, perhaps the process should he reversed. 

3 liXXV, ii, 563. 

^ B.J., ii. 8, 4. In point of fact, the Quod omnis begins by saying that 
they fled the cities because of the immorality of the urban population, 
and then afflrms later (c/. Eusebius, Praepar, evangel., viii, 11, 1) that 
many of them lived in the towns and villages of Judaea. 

® JB. J., V, 4, 2 : ini rrjv ^EacS7]vm 7wlf]v. ® XLVII, i, 488, 

’ LXXV, ii, 561, n. 2 ; F. Martinez, VAscetisme chretien pendant les 
tfois premier siecles de FJlSglise^ Paris, 1913, 10. Friedlander makes much 
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at Rome, of whom the Epistle to the Romans (xiv.-xv.) appears 
to speak, were Essenes, and the same claim has been advanced 
in respect of the men mentioned in the Epistle to the Coiossians 
(ii. 16 ) as judging “ hi respect of meat and of drink,'' But such 
theories lack solid foundation. In point of fact, we have no 
evidence of the brethren except in Palestine. The life which 
they led in that country earned for them tributes of the warmest 
admiration from early writers.^ Nevertheless, it is impossible 
at present to estimate their influence, and it is surprising to 
find that they are not mentioned in the S}nioptic Gospels or 
the Talmud, 

It is true that the question has been raised long ago whether 
J esus himself might not have been an Essene, and his preaching 
simply a popularization of Essene doctrine. Such a view, 
however, rests upon no documentary evidence, and at present 
it is very difficult to beheve it. For Essenism seeks to flee from 
the world, whereas Christianity (even in the narrower sense of 
the teaching of Jesus) seeks essentially to convert it. More- 
over, the Jesus of the Gospels possesses not a single trait 
which recalls the Essene described in our sources. Admittedly, 
there are certain points of similarity between the spirit of 
Essenism and certain ascetic tendencies which appeared later 
in Cliristianity. Similarly, there are passages in the New 
Testament, which might be thought to reflect Essene ideas, 
e.g, the second chapter of Coiossians, where Paul thimders 
against an astrological gnosis, w^hich, however, is by no means 
proved to be really Essene. Such superficial and imcertain 
parallels furnish no convincing proof of the Essenism of Jesus. 
In any case, the Nazarene would represent an Essene of a 
unique kind, whose originality would consist in the absence of 
any resemblance to any standard type. 

Much the same might be said about Jolin the Baptist, 
who has also been claimed as an Essene. As Jiilicher rightly 
remarks, if Philo is correct in his statement ^ that the brethren 
never had difficulties ^vith the successive rulers of Palestine, 
it is plain that the history of the Baptist cannot be a chapter 
of theirs. Neither his personal traits, the character of his asceti- 
cism, nor the form and aim of his activity, favour such a view. 

of the phrase found in Quod omnis, 12 : fi Ua/mcnivr} y.al Hvola, as 
opposed to the corrected form : 7] nd/MLarlvr^ I^vqia, meaning Palestinian 
S\T:ia, However, there seems little doubt that the correction should be 
accepted. C/. LXXV, loc. cit, LIX, ii, 399, narrows the issue to one 
salient fact, namely, that there is no trace whatever of the Essenes outside 
Palestine. 

^ DACL, art. Cenobitisme^ coL 3061 ff. 

^ EB, art. Essenes, § 8 ; Quod omnis, 12. 
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It is not impossible that the Essene movement finally 
merged with and was absorbed into Christianity. If so ^ the 
fusion left no perceptible trace. The dissolution of the brother- 
hood is wapt in obscurity ; perhaps it was consummated as 
the result of that tempest which swept the Palestinian world 
in the time of Hadrian.^ 

The question has been raised whether the Ossseans, 
Sampsseans and Elkesaites mentioned by Epiphanius ® may not 
represent a survival of the three higher classes of the Essenes, 
lingering on into Christian times.^ Epiphanius seems to believe 
it, but there is a measure of uncertainty in his convictions, and 
still more in his information. The whole subject is veiled in 
darkness, nor does it bear directly upon our present theme. 

Mat really concerns us in Essenism is not only the fact 
that it has sometimes been thought to have produced Jesus, 
but rather that it reveals to us, within the compass of orthodox 
Judaism, a society which supplemented the Torah with a rule 
of life, a discipline, speculations, and ritual practices which 
were foreign to the tradition of Jahwism, but which rendered 
possible the interpenetration of the national religion by the 
spirit and ideas of a cosmological posis. Moreover, it furnishes 
a remarkable example of the strange religious growths which 
could flourish on the ancient Jewish soil 

1 This is Kohler’s position in CCLXXHI, 238 f., where he makes the 
Essenes responsible for everything of an apocalpytic nature in Jesus’ 
teaching and for all the apocalpytic literature of the Church. This is an 
opinion for which I see no proof. 

^ CCLXXTI, i, 170. ® Haer., xix, 5 ; xxx, 3 ; liii, 2. 

‘ CCLXV, 235 ff., which supports this hypothesis. 
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THE SECTS. THE PEOPLE 
I 

Actual Existence of Sects. Sources of Ixforiiatiox 

T he existence of sects in Judaism at the beginning of the 
Christian era has long been suspected.^ Nevertheless, 
historians who have endeavoured to describe the life of the 
Jews in that epoch have almost invariably ignored them. 
Moreover, the serious study of the Apocrypha, or books excluded 
from the two canons, has had to wait so long for recognition 
that it is not yet sufficiently advanced to enable us to draw 
from those documents all the information which they may 
contain. As the result of impressions derived from the Epistles 
of Paul, the Acts of the Apostles and, more generally, the 
later history of Jewish-Christian contacts, there has been a 
tendency to exaggerate Jewish intolerance, and it has not been 
sufficiently observed that throughout their history the Jews 
have never shown themselves really bigoted except on one 
point : the observance of the Law. On the contrarj’’, what 
we should call philosophic thought, that is, speculation about 
the Law, and as a supplement to it, has always been tolerated, 
among them.® Today the existence of sects is recognized even 
by the most cautious historians who are not attracted by rash 
theories.® At the same time it will be understood that we are 
very poorly informed concerning these various religious organi- 
zations ; we catch glimpses of them and we dhnne their exist- 
ence, but we do not see them in a full light.* 

Nevertheless, our sources enable us to establish certain 

^ M. Jost, Gesch. des Judentums und seiner Sekien, ii, 1858 ; Fr. 
Oehler, Corpus haeresiobgicum,, Berlin, 3 vols., 1858-61 ; B. Lipsius, Zur 
Quellenkritik des Epiphanius, 1865 ; id.. Die Quellen der allesten Ketzer- 
geschichtes neu untersucht, 1875. — ^The most recent treatment of the 
material is that of Ed. Meyer, in CCLXXV, ii, 402 ff. Cf. also CCLDI, 461, 
n. 1, on Jewish sects resembling the Essenes in their rites of ablution. 

2 cccvn, 210. 

^ J. Case, The Historicity o/ Jesus, Chicago, 1012, 119 ; COLXV, 233. 
* XLVn, i, 488. 
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useful conclusions. They show, for instance, that there existed 
even in Palestine a current of asceticism of which the Essenes 
are far from being the only example, and which could at all 
times find striking expression, in the realm of practical religion, 
in the life of some outstanding personality. I only mention 
the Nazirites to put them on record,^ because their asceticism, 
the result of a vow, was at first purely temporary. Never- 
theless, it is not impossible that at the time of Jesus the term 
Nazirite had come to denote a permanent dedication to a 
religious life.^ In that case, the Nazirs would carry on the 
tradition of the Rechabites. We know from 2 Kings x. 15 ff, 
that about b.c, 900, when Jehu was king of Israel, a certain 
Jonadab, son of Rechab, established a rule of ascetic life for 
himself and his descendants : they were not to dwell imder 
a roof, to possess no property, and to drink no wine. Three 
centuries later, Jeremiah (xxxv. 1~10) knew of Rechabites \Tho 
still remained faithful to the ancestral vown Is it not therefore 
possible that by a process of evolution not clear to us this 
institution continued to exist in later Judaism in the form of 
the Nazirate ? That we should be able to put the question 
marks an advance ; unfortunately, however, there is no evi- 
dence which enables us to answer it. 

On the other hand, there are other ascetics concerning whom 
we possess a good deal of information. Such, for instance, is 
Banos, with whom Josephus says that he spent three years 
in his youth.® Banos lived in the desert, without any concern 
for what might befall him, living on such food as chance pro- 
vided, and washing himself several times a day in cold water. 
It may be supposed that Josephus was not his only disciple 
{(^rjlcDrrjQ), and he himself was certainly not alone of his kind 
in the country, for the wRole account w^hich Josephus gives 
of him is intended to show that the discipline adopted by this 
famous anchorite represented one of the aspects of religious 
life in Palestine. Hence a conscientious young man would 
need to acquaint himself similarly with the aspects represented 
by the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and the Essenes, if he wished 
to perfect his education. In all likelihood, three years would 

^ The nazir is, in essence, one who is consecrated and thereby separated 
from the life of the commxinity, being dedicated by vow to the service 
of Jahweh. The law governing the Nazirate is set forth in Num. vi. 
The chapter is undoubtedly post-exilic, but this does not imply that the 
institution itself may not have been of higher antiquity. C/. EB, art. 
Nazirite. 

2 Salvatorelli, II significato di “ Nazareno,'''’ Rome, 1911 ; Schiwirtz, 
MorgenL Monchtum, i, 3. 

2 Vita, 2. 
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not have been necessary for Josephus to assimilate a simple 
practice of asceticism, and it may therefore be supposed that 
Banos professed a doctrine which his mode of life expressed, 
or at least a certain manner of regarding and interpreting the 
Law, w'hich required some study on the part of his pupils. 

Evidently John the Baptist bears a great resemblance to 
Banos. ^ The Gospels stress the Messianic teaching of this 
forerunner of Christ, and they have reasons for doing so which 
are perfectly clear. Nevertheless, the voice of him who cried 
in the vdlderness ” may have dealt with other subjects than 
those to w^hich, rightly or wrongly, the Sjmoptic tradition has 
given currency.^ He also had disciples, distinct from the pass- 
ing multitudes wLo thronged to receive his baptism of purifi- 
cation and to tremble at his threats of doom. These disciples 
are mentioned in several passages of the Gospels,® and are 
distinct both from the mass of pious Jews and from the little 
flock of the Nazarene.^ 

About fifteen years ago certain scholars arrived at the belief 
that the line of descent from the Baptist’s disciples was not 
extinct, and this led many to indulge in extravagant hopes 
on the folio wfing groimds. A religion known as Mandseism,® 
still surviving in a fragmentary form in Mesopotamia, has 
produced a sacred literature with which scholars are now becom- 
ing familiar.® A characteristic of it is a doctrine of salvation, 
the roots of which, it is claimed, lie in Iranian soil,’ and which 
assumes the form of a revelation, or gnosis. It has been observed 
that this gnosis possesses undeniable ® points of affinity wfith 

^CCLXXn, 352. 

2 ccLXXxvm, 66 ff. All available information concerning the 
Baptist has recently been assembled in CCXC. 

3 ]Mark ii. 18 ; Matt. ii. 2 ; Mark vi. 29 ; cf. EB, art. John the Baptist ; 
CCLXXXV, 4.17 ff. 

^ Bultmann, Die Geschichie der Synopiischen tradition, Gottingen, 
1921, 101. 

® Brandt, Die Manddiscke Beligion, Leipzig, 1889 ; EB, art. 
Mandeans ; Kessler, Mandder, in HRE ; Lidzbarski, Manddiscke 
Fragen, in ZNTW, xx\i (1917), 70 ff. ; id., Alter und Heimat der 
manddischen Religion, ibid., xx\ii (1918), 321 ff. [The fullest and most 
recent study is by E. S. Drower, The Mandceans, Oxford, 1938.] 

® Translations of the Sidra d'Yahya {The Book of John), the Qolasta 
(Liturgy) and the Gmza (Treasure) have been published by Lidzbarski 
(1915-25). On their contents, see H. Gressmann in Zeitschr. f. Kirchl. 
Gesch., 1922 and 1923 ; G. R. S. Mead, The Gnostic John the Baptizer. 
Selections from the Mandcean John-Book, London, 1924. 

’ Reitzenstein, Das iranische Erldsungsmysterium, Bonn, 1921, 
chap. \'i. Bibliography in CCLXXXV, 25 and 173. 

® W. Bauer, Jn., 2nd edit., Tubingen, 1925 ; Lobmeyer, Apoc., 
Tubingen, 1926. Cf. also J. Behm, Die manddiscke Religion und das 

J.W.T.J. O 
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the teaching of the Fourth Gospel, the Apocalypse, and the 
Odes of Solomon, although the direction of the influence is a 
question upon which it is wiser not to dogmatize. 

Moreover, these Mandasans show points of resemblance to 
the BaptistJ observing a rite of Baptism comparable with his. 
In point of fact, they used to administer it in the Euphrates, 
but at the outset they accepted the fiction that it was done 
in the Jordan. It is but a step from this to the supposition 
that one or two at least of the main tendencies of the earliest 
Christian thought came from John the Baptist, who might 
himself have been imbued with a syncretism combining the 
Jewish Messianic hope and the soteriological ideas of the Persians. 
This step has indeed been taken, but in spite of prolonged dis- 
cussions the proof of the theory has not yet been established. 
The more closely they are examined, the less convincing and 
important do these points of comparison become. Mand^ism 
resumes its real character as an incoherent mass of diverse 
elements, none of which, probably, ever possessed the importance 
somewhat light-heartedly attributed to it.^ The door through 
which certain scholars dreamed of seeing new vistas has been 
closed again, and the pre-Christian pseudo-syncretism of the 
Baptist, which would have given him a unique place among 
the founders or leaders of Jewish sects, has vanished. We 
only discern dimly, in the shadow of the Torah, the figure of 
an ascetic and harbinger of the Kingdom of God, seen through 
a distorting mist of late and confused speculations none of 
which could by any possible chance be attributed to him. 

Asceticism, indeed, does not correspond to any natural 
tendency in Judaism. It represents a source of religious life 
very different from legalism. Its basis is essentially individual- 
istic, since it derives its authority from the conscience of the 
man who practises it, and since it fosters mysticism, w^hich is 
still more personal and anti-social. Moreover, it may be 
observed that asceticism is specially opposed to the whole 
spirit of the Torah and to the orthodoxy based upon its pre- 
cepts ; for the religion of the Prophets would have foimd itself 
in harmony with it, and the early church-fathers, who were 
not far wrong, regarded the great Prophets along with John 

Christenium ; Lagrange, La gnose mandeenne ei la tradition synoptique, 
in RB, 1927-8, and LI, 422 and Index ; CCXC, 113 ff, ; Lietzmann, Ein 
Beitrag znr Mandderfrage, Berlin, 1930, SBA, xxvii ; F. C. Burkitt, The 
Mandeans, ITS, xxix (1928), 292 ff, 

^ For the contrary view, see CCLXV'H, i, 108, 

^ Loisy, Le Mandeisme et les origines ckreiiennes, Paris, 1934. This 
work would seem to refute and dispose of the so-called “ Mandaean 
theory” once and for all. 
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the Baptist as the models and guides of Christian monasticism.^ 
The monastic life is, indeed, such as Elijah or Elisha might 
have led, ^ and in some of the prophets there is a touch of the 
Hindu fakir, ^ 


II 

Samaeia and Samaeitan Docteines 

In speaking of Palestinian Judaism we nearly alwavs have 
in mind the Judaism which w^as centred in Jerusalem. It is 
necessary, however, to take into account also that interesting 
aspect which found its focal point in Samaria.^ Here, where 
schism had provided a refuge from the theocratic t\Tanny of 
the Return, and among a population far more mixed than 
that of Judaea, an atmosphere developed which was favourable 
to foreign influences, and to ne'w forms of religious syncretism.^ 
Here, no doubt, was rich soil for speculations of a mystical, 
gnostic and magical type. Such, at least, is the impression 
conveyed by the stories, legendary in form, but perhaps less 
devoid of historical elements than is generally believed, con- 
cerning Simon, ‘‘ the Father of all the Heresies,” Dositheus 
and Menander, all of whom are reputed to have been Samari- 
tans.^ The Christian historians of the heresies regard them 
as responsible for the Christian gnosis of the second century, 
which may simply mean that the heretics in question adopted 
those current gnostic ideas whose potent influence a growing 
Christianity could not avoid, and which were in fact carried 
to insane lengths by certain Syrian and Eg}’’ptian Christians 
of the second century.'^ The stimulus which inspired the first 
of these heresiarchs, namely Simon, must have been of pre- 
Christian origin, and for this’ reason is especially worthy of 
attention. 

So far as we can judge, the teaching of the Samaritans at 
the first excluded a belief in the Resurrection, and it is for 

1 CCCIV, i, 2. 

2 2 Kings ii. 1-25 ; iv. 25, 38 ff, ; vi. 1 ff. 

2 Sanxiay, CCCm, 6, draws attention to the manner in which the 
prophet Ezekiel is said likewise to have lain prostrate upon his couch for 
some 190 (or possibly 390) days, ‘‘bearing the iniquity of the house of 
Israel ” (Ezek, iv. 4-8). 

^ CCLXXVin, ii, 409. 

® CCLXVI, i, 151 ; J. A, Montgomery, The Samaritans, the earliest 
Jewish sect, 1907. [M. Gaster, The Samaritans^ Schweich Lectures, 1924.] 

® Duchesne, Hist, ancienne de rjSglise, i, 156 ff, ; on Simon, see 
CCLXXVI, i, chap. wjGT. 

’ Alfaric, Christianisme ei Gnosiidsme, in Rev, Hist., CXLV, 1924. 
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this reason that early Christian writers compare them with 
the Sadducees.^ Later on, how^ever, they came to accept it.^ 
The Samaritans also expected a Messiah, whom they called 
Taheb^ that is, he who returns, or restores.^ This belief w^as 
based on the passage of Deuteronomy, x\dii. 18 : “1 will raise 
them up a prophet from among their brethren like unto thee ; and 
I will put my words in Ms mouth, and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him^ This expectation produced 
risings among the Samaritans analogous to the Messianic crises 
in Palestine.'^ Origen places ® in the time of Jesus the attempt 
of Dositheus, w^ho, it seems, sought to pass himself off as the 
One whom IMoses had foretold, and claimed to be the Son of 
God (vfoc Toa 0£ov), He preached an ascetic doctrine which 
took such deep root that survivals of it could still be observed 
as late as the fifth century and even in the Middle Ages, in 
the twelfth century.® The Dositheans are still represented as 
denying the future hfe, but in point of fact we are far from 
being clear about the founder or his sect. If we may believe 
Epiphanius, the Dositheans perhaps had some resemblance to 
the Essenes,’ and there can be no doubt that they did indeed 
rally to Simon, who is variously made out to be the master 
or pupil of Dositheus.® 

It is also possible that tradition has confused under one 
name twm very different sects, the one ascetic and character- 
ized by a strict observance of the Pentateuch, the other gnostic 
and syncretistic.® Clearly, it is wiser not to be dogmatic on 
this question. Furthermore, Epiphanius (i, 10-12) had heard 
of other sects among the Samaritans, and gives us their names 
together with a number of unequally attested details. It is 
enough for us to note the fact that such sects existed, and 
bore witness to the presence in Samaria of an intensive religious 
life very similar to that found in Judaea. 

^ Philos,, ix, 29 ; Origen, C. Celsum, i, 49 ; Epiph., Haer., i, 14. 
Origen stresses the fact that the Samaritans, like the Sadducees, accept 
no Scriptures other than the Pentateuch. 

2 CCLXXVm, 409, n. 4. 

2 LXXV, ii, 522 ; Montgomery, op. ciL, 241 ff. He was possibly 
regarded as Moses redimvus, 

^ CCLXXVHI, 410. ^ Origen, C. Celsum, i, 57. 

^ Montgomery, op. cit,, 259, 

^ Epiph., Haer,, xiii, 1. Isidore Levy (CCLXXVH, 292) concludes 
from this resemblance, and from the legend w^hich makes Dositheus die 
voluntarily of hunger in a cavern, the influence of the legend of P>d:ha- 
goras. 

® Montgomery, op. ciU, 252 ff, ; REJ, xlii, 27 ff , ; 220 ff. ; xiiii, 
50 ff. 

^ COLXra, i, 101, n, 1. 
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III 

Distinctiyely Jewish Sects 


Concerning sects which may properly be termed Je^vish, 
we are not altogether without direct information. 

A curious document discovered at Cairo and published in 
1910 ^ acquaints us with a religious body knovTi as the Nezv 
Covenant of Damascus, and which seems to have been a Jewish 
sectarian group. These people, however, were not heretics, 
like the Samaritans, banned from the community of Israel. 
Rather w^ere they schismatics, who turned their back upon 
the Temple and rejected the belief in a Messiah from the tribe 
of Judah. At that time the members of this Covenant still 
remained attached to the Law. Moreover, they did not con- 
stitute a fraternity separated by a special rule of life from the 
Jewish community, nor were they a secret religious society, 
bound by the discipline of a Mystery. On the contrary, they 
are presented to us simply as an association of pious legalists 
who interpreted the Law after their own manner. At the 
same time, they accepted, together with the Law, the authority 
of certain apocryphal %vritings, such as the Book of Jubilees, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Hegu, of which 
last we know nothing. They beheved in a Messiah sprung 
from Aaron and Israel, who would therefore be neither Da^udic 
nor Judean. Possibly it is in the different orientation of the 
Messianic hope that the basis of their separation is to be found. 
Nevertheless, the cause of the movement itself remains obscure, 
if we accept the view that the sect was born at Jerusalem, and 
that its faith grew up as the result of serious disagreements 
with the Temple or the Schools.^ 

Adherents of this sect styled themselves “ The Community 
{sc. of the Righteous) ” and The Sons of the New Covenant 
The latter name suggests that they may have been inspired by 


1 S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, voL i ; Fragments of a 

Zadokite Work, Cambridge, 1901. The text is badly preserved and full 
of obscurities. Schechter’s edition contains an English translation and 
commentary. A French version has been published by Lagrange, under 
the title of La Secte juive de la Nouvelle Alliance au "pays de Damns, EB, 
1912, 213 jy.; cf. XLVH, 26, n. 1, 492 ff., and LI, 331 (y . also 

CCLXVn, i, 97, n. 1, and id., Index, s.v. Covenanters ; GGLXXVill, ii, 47 
and n. 2 ; CCLXXIX, i, 201 ff. ; Israel Levy, Un ecrit Sadduceen anteneur 
d la destruction du Temple, KEJ, 1st April, 1911. 

2 LI, 332. 
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Distinctively Jeivish Sects 


Concerning sects which may properly be termed Jewish, 
we are not altogether without direct information. 

A curious document discovered at Cairo and pubHshed in 
1910 ^ acquaints us with a rehgious body known as the New 
Covenant of Damascus, and which seems to have been a Jewish 
sectarian group. These people, however, were not heretics, 
like the Samaritans, banned from the community of Israel. 
Rather were they schismatics, who turned their back upon 
the Temple and rejected the belief in a Messiah from the tribe 
of Judah. At that time the members of this Covenant still 
remained attached to the Law. Moreover, they did not con- 
stitute a fraternity separated by a special rule of life from the 
Jewish community, nor were they a secret religious society, 
bound by the disciphne of a Mystery. On the contrary, they 
are presented to us simply as an association of pious legahsts 
who interpreted the Law after their owm manner. At the 
same time, they accepted, together with the Law, the authority 
of certain apocryphal writings, such as the Book of Jubilees, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs and the Hegu, of which 
last we know nothing. They believed in a Messiah sprung 
from Aaron and Israel, who would therefore be neither Davidic 
nor Judaean. Possibly it is in the different orientation of the 
Messianic hope that the basis of their separation is to be found. 
Nevertheless, the cause of the movement itself remains obscure, 
if we accept the view that the sect was born at Jerusalem, and 
that its faith grew up as the result of serious disagreements 
with the Temple or the Schools.^ 

Adherents of this sect styled themselves The Community 
{sc. of the Righteous) ” and “ The Sons of the New Covenant.” 
The latter name suggests that they may have been inspired by 


1 S. Schechter, Documents of Jewish Sectaries, vol. i ; Fragments of a 

Zadokite Work, Cambridge, 1901. The text is badly preserved ^d full 
of obscurities. Schechter’s edition contains an English translation and 
commentary. A French version has been published by Lagrange, ui^er 
the title of La Secte juice de la Nouvelle Alliance au pays de Darn^, I®, 
1912, 2lZjf.-, cf. XLVn, 26, n. 1, 4,92 ff., and Lb 3^1 also 

CCLil^n i, 97, n. 1, and id., Index, s.v. Covenanters ; CuLXXVm, n, 47 
and n. 2 ; CGLXXIX, i, 201 ff. ; Israel L6vy, Un ecrit Sadduceen anUneur 
d la destruction du Temple^ REJ, 1st April, 1911- 

2 LI, 332. 
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that passage of Jeremiah ^ which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
also makes use of to justify the New Covenant of Christianity. 

In order to gain admission, the candidate had to apply, 
after promising to renounce the life of corruption. He had 
also to be approved by a duly appointed ‘‘ inspector ” {mebaqqer), 
who held a preliminary inquiry concerning his mode of life and 
personal worth. If the verdict was favourable, he was then 
required to take an oath of obedience to the Law of Moses 
and the rules of the Community. A monthly subscription 
supplied the funds necessary for defraying the cost of charit- 
able w^orks and communal expenses. Like the Jewish com- 
munity itself, the Covenant comprised priests, Levites, lay 
members and prosel;^i:es. All were duly inscribed in the roll 
and were organized in groups or camps, of from ten to a thou- 
sand persons. At the head of each group were a priest, and 
an inspector who fulfilled the functions of overseer and admin- 
istrator. He wms required to be versed in the Law and in its 
interpretation according to the Covenant ; one of his duties 
was to provide instruction for his flock. A tribunal of ten 
members exercised supreme judicial authority over the Com- 
munity, having power to inflict various punishments, especially 
that of excommunication and, in certain cases, of death. As 
a whole, the rules of the sect convey the impression of a rule 
of life according to the Law rather than a body of doctrine. 
Nevertheless, it is not unlikely that a body of doctrine did 
exist side by side with the rule of life, consisting probably in 
an original Mishnah, that is, in a more or less distinctive 
interpretation of the Torah,^ 

There are reasons for believing that the sect goes back to 
the middle of the third century b.c.^ It was the result of a 
desire for righteousness, that is, a desire for a stricter observ- 
ance of the Law, whereby its adherents might distinguish them- 
selves from the mass of Jews who were considered to have 
become lax. These sectaries therefore made a new Covenant 
with God, through the intermediary of a Lawgiver, or Preacher 

^ Jer. xxxi. 31-4 : “ Behold, the days come, saiih the Lord, when I will 
make a new covenant with the house of Israel and with the house of Judah, 
etc. 

^ XLVn, i, 495, n. 

2 This dating has given rise to heated controversy. The most 
moderate and widespread view is that {cf. CCLXXVII, 290, n. 6) which 
places the origin of the sect (which may well have survived into the 
^liddle Ages) in the period before the destruction of the Temple. It 
would therefore be ail but contemporary with Christianity. Some (cf. 
LI, 331) would even push it back to a date near 170 b.c., i.e. in the 
Maccabaean age. 
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of Righteousness, whom they also called The Star. The e\d- 
dence of the document under discussion would suggest that 
this figure belonged to the past, though there is one passage 
where he is spoken of as ‘‘ The Coming OneJ^ Perhaps it is 
not too rash to suppose that his votaries placed him in the 
past, but yet awaited his return. Certain it is that they believed 
the last days to be near at hand and the appearance of the 
Messiah imminent. 

The true origin and nature of these sectaries has long 
remained a problem. In the absence of sources we have to 
fall back on hypotheses. It has not been proved that they are 
the same as the Dositheans, or that they were Christians.^ 
The probability is that they belonged to a Jewish movement 
hitherto unknown,^ and it is for this reason that they interest us. 

Christian writers, especially the historians of heresy, knew 
of a certain number of Jewish sects. ^ They even knew, or 
thought they knew, that these were imbued with gnostic ideas, 
since they regarded them as the prime source of the Christian 
gnosis.^ Unfortunately, the names mentioned by these writers 
are not as a rule accompanied by any information : we per- 
ceive much unconvincing confusion and an even more irritating 
vagueness concerning the localization and date of origin of the 
various sects. Often we are left without an answer to the 
questions whether they emanated from Palestine or from the 
Diaspora, or whether they were anterior to the birth of Jesus. 

Justin, for instance, writing in the second century, with a 
good knowledge of the Palestinian w’orld, since he was born 
at Flavia Neapolis, the ancient Shechem (modern Nablus), 
hved there for some time, and regarded himself as of Samaritan 
descent, 5 mentions seven sects [alqsasiQ). Yet the very number 
seven, which recurs in Hegesippus (second half of the second 
century a.d.) attached to quite different names, excites sus- 
picion ; while the names themselves — Sadducees, Genists, 
Merists, Galileans, Helenians, Pharisees and Baptists — mean 
little. The Merists and Genists do not appear elsewhere ; the 
Sadducees, Galileans, Pharisees and Baptists recur in Hegesippus, 
who adds the Essenes, Samaritans and Masbotheans. Epi- 
phanius, in the fourth century, likewise holds the strictly J ewish 

^ The former view is maintained by Scheehter, op. cit., p. xxi; the 
latter by Margoliouth, Expositor, 1911, 499 jf.; 1912, 21Sff. 

2 CCLXVn, i, 101. 

3 Justin, Dial, 80, Hegesippus in Eus., H.E., iv, 22, off.; 

Epiph., Haer., chap, i, 18, 19, 30 and 53 ; Comtit. aposU, vi, 6 (pp. 313 ff., 
ed. Funk) ; Isidore of Seville, Eiymol., viii, 4. 

^ Hegesippus, loc, cit., says this categorically. 

® Dial., 100, 6 ; tou yivovg rov ipov, dh rmv Hapaqecov. 
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sects to have been seven in number, enumerating the Sadducees, 
Scribes, Pharisees, Hemerobaptists, Nazareans, Ossenians and 
Herodians. To these he adds the Essenes, Sabneans, Gor- 
thenians (Hegesippus knows of a Gorthaios) and Dositheans. 
We may go to the trouble of identifying the Galileans of Justin 
with the Nazareans of Epiphanius, the Baptists and Hemero- 
baptists with the disciples of John or the Essenes, the Helenians 
with the followers of Simon (who may have taken their name 
from his consort Helena) ; we may suppose that Epiphanius 
arbitrarily distinguished l)etween Ossenes and Essenes, and 
may identify Sadducees, Pharisees, Essenes, Scribes and Hero- 
dians. But we shall be little the wiser for guessing, in the 
absence of sources, at the exact identity of the other alleged 
sects J 

No useful purpose can be served by such futile guessing, 
and we shall therefore confine our attention to the Nazareans 
mentioned by Epiphanius (xix, 1 ; xxix, 6). These have been 
the subject of prolonged discussion.^ They seem to have dwelt 
on the east of the Jordan, in the region of Gilead and Bashan, 
and to have preserved the outward appearance of Judaism. 
They practised circumcision, observed the Sabbath, submitted 
to the Law of Moses and paid due honour to the Patriarchs. 
At the same time, they would not so much as hear of animal 
sacrifices, and remained strict vegetarians. Moreover, they 
rejected the authority of the Pentateuch and refused to recog- 
nize the divine inspiration of Moses. They did not believe in 
predestination, and placed no confidence in astrology. Accord- 
ingly, in certain points they resembled the Essenes, and in 
others differed widely from them. Indeed, the whole subject 
bristles with questions. If they rejected the Torah, where did 
they find the true Law of Moses ? Did they beUeve in a 
specific revelation, and if so, what did it contain? Did they 
possess Scriptures of their own ? How could they pass for 
Jews, if they repudiated the Torah ? To all these questions 
no answer seems at present possible. 

The followers of the “mythological” school,® especially 
Benjamin Smith, have distorted the passages of Epiphanius 
under discussion in order to find in these Nazareans the true 
“ inventors ” of Jesus the Saviour and, so to speak, Christians 
before Christianity. Without attaching further importance 
here to a theory which we shall encoimter again later on, it is 

^ CCLXV, 233 jOt. 

2 CCLYm, 99 jf. ; XLVn, i, 287 and n. 1 ; CCLXXVm, i, 408 ; 

CCLXXTn, 289 ff, ; CCLm, 456-61. 

2 J.e. those who refer the existence of Jesus to the realm of mythology. 
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clearly of interest to our present inquiry to ascertain the real 
character of these sectaries and to find out whether they pro- 
fessed any special doctrine concerning the realization of the 
Messianic hope, and whether they played a part in the shaping 
of John the Baptist and of JesusJ 

In this connexion the vital question has been raised whether 
we have here actually a pre-Christian sect.^ There are obvious 
limits to our reliance on the information, and especiaUy on the 
chronology of Epiphanius. Moreover, our distrust is increased 
by the fact that, in another passage, the same writer speaks 
of a sect of Nazoreans {Na^cogaloL), whom he derives from the 
gnostic Cerinthus, an Alexandrian Jew of the second or third 
generation after Christ. The two names, viz, Nazorean and 
Nazarean, resemble each other so closely that we can scarcely 
resist suspecting a confusion, and the pains which Epiphanius 
has taken to comdnce us that he is not guilty in this respect 
have not appeared to scholars a sufficient guarantee. Accord- 
ingly many authorities take the view that there was no such 
thing as a pre-Christian sect of Nazareans.^ But since, on the 
contrary, others are prepared to admit it,^ it is permissible to 
conclude that our information is at present ambiguous and does 
not allow of any definite solution of the problem. Nevertheless, 
despite the uncertainty of our sources, the conviction, shared 
by their authors, seems to be justified, namely, that at the 
beginning of the Christian era there indeed existed in Israel, 
and even in Palestine, sundry sects, varjnng in number and 
peculiarity, who claimed at first to be Jewish, inasmuch as 
their members were recruited among Jews and remained 
attached by various ties to authentic Judaism, but who later 


1 This is the view of Friedlander (CCLVni, 131 ff. ; 130 ff , ; 148 ; 
150), who further maintains (ibid.y 142) that they derived their name from 
the word neser, “ offshoot,” which denoted the expected Scion of Da\nd 

(c/. Isa. ii. 1). , , „ „ . 

2 Haer,, xxix, 6 : ydg ^ atgsmg rSv ^^a^aoaccov n:oo Xqcgtov y.ai 

XOICTOV OVX 7^]dsL. 

3 So Bousset, Goguel, Israel L^vy and several more recent writers. 
‘ So Juster and Ed. Meyer, who explains the name from the ^ root 

n-s-r, “ to guard, observe,” so that the Nasoreans would be “ the 
observant.” Juster, following Friedlander, bases his view on a pass^e 
in Jerome, Epist., cxii, 13, ad Augustinum, which states that even m 
day there existed in all the sjmagogues of the East a class of heretics 
eondenmed by the Pharisees under the name of minim, but pop^arly 
called Nazareans. Jerome adds, however, that these beheved m Ctot, 
desiring to be both Jews and Christians at the same time, when they 
were actually neither. It is plain, therefore, that the passage treats 
of a post- Christian syncretistic sect, and thus scarcely accords with the 
description given by Epiphanius. 
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professed distinctive doctrines in which orthodox Christian 
teachers recognized the germs of those gnostic heresies which 
developed in the Church during the second century. From 
this it follows that there is nothing rash in attributing to them 
a certain share in the birth of Christianity, even if we cannot 
tell what it may have been. These sects made their appearance 
on the fringe of orthodox Jahwism, just as Christianity did 
w’hen it assumed a definite form. 


IV 

Judaism as a Syncretistic Religion 

It has long been acknowledged^ that in the time of Jesus 
Judaism had already become a syncretistic religion. It was 
sjmcretistic in the sense that, even within the framework of 
orthodoxy (more elastic than might be supposed), elements had 
been admitted and absorbed which were really foreign to its 
basic character. It was syncretistic in the further sense that it 
recognized, on the confines of its orthodoxy, religious forms char- 
acterized and dominated by tendencies even more at variance 
with the Torah. 

The most pow^erful and, so to speak, the most fertile of these 
tendencies was that which is commonly called gnostic. Gnosis 
is divinely revealed knowledge as opposed to knowledge gained 
by reason and experience, the product of the human mind. In 
other words, gnosis is knowledge yer se ; complete and absolute, 
liberated from reason and human control.^ With the supreme 
revelation of metaphysical Truth it combines cosmological ideas, 
speculations concerning matter, and the nature of the forces 
(dijnameis) which called it into being and control it, and con- 
cerning the origin and destiny of living creatures, especially of 
man. Its principal adjunct is mystical astrology. 

It is possible that Gnosticism had its origin in Mesopotamia 

^ CGLXI, 34jSr. 

2 Perception througli the senses is called ata67]Gi; ; knowledge based 
on reason is called In contrast to these, yv^oig is revelation 

vouchsafed from God {yvcoaLg 6sov) concerning ways and means neces- 
sary for salvation {aayTT^gla). Cf. Corpus Hermeticum^ Poim.y viii, 1 ff. ; 
X, 15 ; xi, 21 : 7j ydg reXsla Koyia to ayvoslv to QeXov\ Asclep.y Ixxxi, 8. 
It is essentially an illumination (gjcog rfjg yvwaeojq), and does not lend 
itself to rational proof, being a mystic gift (Xoyog ojiaggrpogy. at fiVGnyJg, 
Philos,, V, 7). Cf. Brandt, Die mand. ReL, 170 f. ; J. Kroll, Lehre d. 
Herm., 375. On gnosticism in general, see the clear and concise article, 
with fun Bibliography, in RG&, ii, col. 1272 jgT. 
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and was a product of Babylon,^ but it was probably further 
developed by Persian thought at the time when the empire of 
the Achaemenids threw open to it the world of Western Asia, 
Sjrria and Egypt. It would have been a miracle, had later 
Judaism been able to entrench itself against the assaults of an 
influence which beset it on all sides. 

Nor, in fact, did it so entrench itself, for we can now no longer 
doubt that there actually existed a Jewish gnosis from which 
the various sects drew their nourishment. In all probability, 
these sects sincerely believed themselves to be entirely orthodox 
with regard to the Torah ; nevertheless, they occupied them- 
selves with esoteric doctrines which fostered their illusion - 
by seeming to be in accord with a genuine legalism, w'hile they 
falsified its spirit by interpretations wholly alien to it. More- 
over, in addition to the sects proper, all the great movements 
of contemporary Jewish thought, whether Pharisaism or Essen- 
ism, owed something to this gnosis,^ which had come, indeed, 
to be the essence and mainstay of all religious speculation in 
the East. 

Concerning the nature of this Jevish gnosis, its content and 
composition, we are reduced to hazardous deductions, such, for 
instance, as may be drawn from Galatians and Colossians, and 
hypotheses. There is something surprising in this lack of 
material, for, while we can understand the disappearance of that 
literature, esoteric if not actually hermetic, in which the thought 
of these closed sects must doubtless have found expression, 
it is not so easy to understand the silence of those Christian 
writers who fought against the Christianizing gnosis, yet seem 
forsooth to have preserved no accurate remembrance of it, 
except of Simon the Samaritan and Dositheus. It may be said, 
in fact, that to these two names they have attributed almost 
ever>d:hing of Palestinian gnosis which survived the destruction 
of the Jewish nation. 

The basic myth of all gnostic teaching concerning the nature 
and destiny of man is always as follows : Man is formed out of 
a fusion of matter, which is the corporeal flesh, with a life- 
principle, which is the spiritual soul. The latter is of divine 
origin ; by accident it has fallen into the bondage of matter from 
which it longs to be freed that it may return to its source, to 

^ ANZ, Zur Frage nach dem Vrsprung des Gnostizismus, in Texte und 
ZJntersuchiingen, 1897. 

2 For references and discussion, see Toussaint, CCCVI, 72 ff. Cf . 
CCLXV, 240 ; Friedlander, Der vorchristliche jildische GnosUzismiis, 1898. 

3 On gnostic tendencies among the Rabbis of the first century, see 

CCCXXVn, 33 and n. 
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the abode of God. Matter is not the creation of the supreme 
God but of an inferior divinity by whose Law the world is bound. 
Hence the liberation of the spirit — ^that is, of the spiritual 
principle in man — is his emancipation from the evil bondage 
occasioned by this law of the Demiurge. At a later date, mthin 
the framework of Christian belief, the gnostics came to identify 
the Demiurge with Jahweh and his law vdth the Torah, It is, 
however, highly improbable that the Jews themselves ever 
reached this daring pitch of impiety. The case of Saint Paul, 
who respects the Law while at the same time maintaining its 
inadequacy to give salvation to mankind, is comdncing evidence 
on this point ; moreover, the reconciliation effected by Philo 
of Alexandria between ids syncretistic philosophy, vdih its 
marked gnostic tendency, and orthodox legalism, points in the 
same direction. Moreover, they probably brought back the 
old Iranian dualism, opposing to Jahweh and his Law, bring- 
ing salvation to him who understands it aright, Satan, master 
of the material world and his Law of destruction. It is, more- 
over, some such conception as this which, as we shall see, 
dominates the spirit of the Evangelists. 

But the release of the divine spark, imprisoned in the cor- 
ruption of matter, cannot be accomplished of its own initiative. 
There is need for the help of an Intermediary. Perhaps certain 
sects of Ophite origin, such as the Sethites,^ expected the 
decisive aid of a divine being, a heavenly messenger, if you will, 
a Christ, who would combine within himself in a more or less 
distorted form the ideas of Persian eschatology and the Messianic 
visions of Daniel.^ 

Thus, it was the spirit of syncretism which was responsible 
for the rise of Jewish sects even in Palestine. That spirit 
pervaded the entire Orient at the beginning of the Christian era.^ 
Through it divergent beliefs tended to be reconciled and com- 
bined, to supplement one another, and to become subordinated 
to a few general but powerful motives which we may, without 
attempting for the present to deal with them in detail, connect 
with the idea of, and desire for, salvation. The effect of this 
syncretism has been detected even in certain Rabbinical specu- 
lations,^ and it must have operated to an even greater degree in 
Jewish circles less immune from it than the Schools. It is to be 

^ See, on the Sethites, CCLXXVI, i, 175. 

2 QQ^YUI, 88 ff. ; 93 ff, seeks to invest these possibilities with the 
aura of certainty. This is going too far, though on several points the 
comparisons and conclusions advanced are suggestive. 

^ H. Schaeder, Studien zum antiken Synkretismus, 1926. 

^CCLXV, 38 : Simeon ben Azzai held theosophical speculation in 
esteem ; Simeon ben Soma believed in the pre-existence of matter ; 
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regretted that concerning the forms of religion produced in 
Palestine by this syncretistic tendency, our information is too 
meagre and scattered to provide an adequate basis for scientific 
study or analysis.^ Nevertheless, our sources are at least 
sufficient to justify the conclusion towards which the whole of 
our inquiry in this chapter has been tending, namely, to show 
that in practical life Palestinian Judaism largely escaped from 
the rigid legalism, the simple monotheism and the strict observ- 
ance of the Law, within whose limits it has so long been supposed 
to have been confined. ^ 

As has been very properly observed,^ Jahwism in the classical 
period was mainly characterized by monotheism and the fear of 
mysticism. Yet, when later Judaism is subjected to analysis, 
far more numerous and varied elements, and even tendencies in 
the opposite direction, make their appearance. Once exposed 
to foreign influences the traditional faith proved receptive to 
actively polytheistic ideas. These, no doubt, w^ere adapted and 
accommodated as far as possible to its o'^m ways of thought, 
that is to say, they were brought within the framework of 
its own monotheism. Nevertheless, they contributed to the 

Elisha ben Abuya premised two powers in the Godhead, and regarded 
all outward observance of the Law as superfluous. These teachers are 
all later than the beginning of the Christian era, but it is hardly likely 
that just at the time when Israel was tending to narrow the boundaries 
of her thought, they would have created that movement of speculation 
to which they belong and w^hich seems at first sight so foreign to the 
Jewish spirit. 

^ CCLXV, 36, n. 1 ; 233. Cf. Epiphanius, Haer.^ xxiii, 19 (29), 30, 
53, and Hegesippus (in Eus., H.E., iv, 21, 5), where there is mention of 
seven sects, or heretical schisms {t^v stcto. aioEoecov), Unfortunately, 
we know nothing about them, and Epiphanius is none too trustworthy. 
We may perhaps await further light on the subject from future excava- 
tions in Palestine, for on one point such light has already been granted. 
Twenty-three years ago G. F. Hill, in his Catalogue of the Greek Coins 
of Palestine, xbc, 29, published a silver coin, dated by him in the Fifth 
century b.c., on one side of which is shown a bearded head and on the 
other a bearded person seated in a winged chariot and accompanied by 
the name Jahweh in Hebrew characters. It has been suggested that this 
is a representation of Dionysus (H. Gressmann, ZATW, Neue Folge, 
ii, 1925, IGjgf.). If so, we should have here a sjmcretistic fusion of 
Jahweh and Dionysus. Though not definite enough, this example is 
nevertheless of great interest. Better examples may yet be discovered. 
In the meanwhile, a further instance may be cited. A gem, now in the 
Berlin Museum (de Haas, Bilderatlas, Die Religion i.d. Umwelt des 
Christenturns, Leipzig, 1926, No. 79), depicts on the obverse the dog- 
headed Anubis, together with palm and purse, and on the reverse an 
archangel with the superscription PABFIHPZABAD = Gabriel Sabaoth. 
Here likewise we have an instructive case of syncretism. 

2 CCLXV, 37 and n. ; 240. ® CCLXI, 37. 
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weakening of its former rigidity. Moreover, later Judaism also 
came under the influence of gnostic dogma and mystical ascetic- 
ism, by which it was unconsciously assimilated to those ardently 
soteriological religions which were its neighbours on all sides. 
If its development had taken any other course, the birth of 
Christianity could only have been explained as a miracle. To 
those, however, who bear in mind the conclusions adduced in 
the preceding pages, the alleged miracle is reduced to the 
proportions of a readily intelligible historical phenomenon. 


V 

The People 

So far we have considered only the upper and educated 
classes, or the recognized religious groups, in the Palestinian 
world. But we have yet to inquire, what was the religion of the 
lesser folk of the towns and countryside, the labourers and 
peasants, who occupy so large a place among this agricultural 
people, and what they were thinking and feeling, and the 
impulses which moved them ? It is highly important that we 
should know the answers to these questions, for it is from this 
environment that Jesus himself sprang, and it was to people of 
this type that he preached. Unfortunately, however, the 
sources which might here afford us light are few and late, and 
of very doubtful interpretation.^ 

In Rabbinic literature there occurs an expression ^am ha-ares 
(pi. ""ame ha-ares),^ which means literally ‘"the people of the 
land.’’ Taken in its primary sense, the expression clearly has 
no depreciatory meaning, nor, indeed, could it have had in the 
mouth of Pharisaic sages who never professed any d priori 
contempt for the working classes and who, according to Josephus 
{Ant, xviii, 18 ), actually enjoyed a great reputation among 
them.® Nevertheless, in process of time, the expression came 

^ A number of Rabbinic texts are given in LXXV, ii, 387 ff., and a 
bibliography will be foimd ibid., 400, n. 54. C/. also CCLXY, 43 and n. 1. 

For an idea of the divergence in interpretation, contrast G. F. Moore, 
The Am-kaares, in CCLXVII, i, 439 ff. and appendix E, with Abraham’s 
study of the same subject in Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels, London, 
1927, ii, 647 ff,, and with Montefiore’s owm observations in the same 
vein, op. cit., i, p. Ixxvi ; id., Rabbinic Literature, 3-15. 

^ LXXV, ii, 468 ff. 

® Talmud, JBerachoih 17a, shows clearly that certain of the Rabbis 
indeed subscribed to the idea that every man serves God according to his 
means, the scribe in the city and by study of the Torah, the peasant in 
the country and labouring in the held. C/. CCL, i, 57. 
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to denote the bad Jew, the man who could not recite the Shema, 
nor the morning and evening prayers, who did not wear the 
ritual fringes {zizith) on his garment, who omitted to don the 
phylacteries {tefillim) necessary to proper devotion, who ate 
without first washing his hands ; the man who, ha\ing a son, 
neglected to teach him the Law, or, having property, did not 
pay his tithe to Jahweh — in a word, the non-practising Jew. 
The scrupulous observers of the Law, who banded themselves 
together in small societies {chaburah) for mutual edification, and 
called themselves chaherim^ came to regard such a man as 
unclean. Moreover, the term ""am ha-ares also developed the 
meaning of unlearned, as contrasted wdth the man who had 
attended the Schools and was instructed in the Law. Since, 
then, we find that the unlearned, the non-practising Jew, and 
the plebeian are all comprehended under the same term, it is 
tempting to conclude that among the lower orders, hindered 
already in the strict observance of the Law by the limitations of 
their lives of toil, there were many lax, and even indifferent, 
with regard to religion. It was in these ‘‘ sinners ” {aizagrcoXot)^ 
as the Gospels suggest,^ that Jesus was principally interested, 
and whom he found among the lower orders with whom he 
consorted. It is to these also that reference is made in the 
passage in John vii. 49, “ this people which knoweth not the law^ 
Prudence, however, would counsel us to resist the temptation 
of such deductions and to avoid the conclusion they suggest. 
In the first place, it is far more likely that persons lax through 
indifference were to be found among the rich than among the 
poor. It is pre-eminently the publicans to whom the term 
^am ha-ares applies, and they were certainly not afflicted with 
poverty. 2 In the second place, an unlearned person, astray in 
belief and practice from the point of view of a scribe of the 
period after the fall of Jerusalem, need not have been a non- 
practising Jew.3 The force and depth of the popular move- 
ment which produced the Great Rebellion prove that the 
common folk of Palestine sincerely believed in their religion 


1 Mark ii. 15-17 ; Matt. ix. 10-12 ; xi. 19 ; Luke xv. 2 ; xviii. 13-14 ; 
xix. 7, etc. The question has been raised whether the babes (vTjmoi) 
who, according to Matt. xi. 25 (c/. 21, 15) and Luke x. 21, received the 
revelation denied to the wise and prudent {otio ao(p(bv aal avvera}v), 
might not be identified with the "am ha-ares. The same question has 
also been raised in respect of the little ones {pLXQoC)y fox whom Jesus 
shows such solicitude (Mark ix. 42 ; Matt. x. 42 ; Luke xvii. 2, etc.). 
In neither case is it possible to give a definite answer. 

2 Buchler, Der galildische Am-haareiz des zweiten JahThunderts, 
Vienna, 1906 ; Montefiore, Syn. Gospels, i, p. cviii. 

^CCLV, i, 655 jgP.; 659 j^. 
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and lived by it. Their credulity and their superstitions increased 
rather than diminished their faith in it. The real essence of 
their belief lies beyond our reach. 

Abrahams has gone to considerable trouble ^ to prove that 
the contempt of the rabbis for the "am ha-ares had nothing to do 
with the latter’s poverty— when they were poor — nor was it 
based upon any class hatred or social motive. This we may w'ell 
accept, even though the term does sometimes mean poor.^ 
But there were poor {"anavim) in Palestine of whom mention 
should be made.^ In all probability, it is to them that the 
famous, but so often misunderstood, utterance of Matthew v. 3 
really refers : “ Blessed are the poor in spirit,’' by which is meant, 

“ Blessed are they who have the true spirit of poverty.” It is not 
necessarily a question of the indigent, but of men whose piety 
lifts them above material circumstance. In this sense, even the 
rich might be poor, though undoubtedly the "anavim w^ere not 
as a rule to be found among Jews on whom Fortune had smiled. 
Rather w’ere they recruited from- the middle and lower classes. 
Their legalism was, no doubt, not very strict, nor their formalism 
very exacting. None the less, they w'ere sustained by an intense 
mysticism, and their hearts belonged wholly to Jahweh. The 
Psalter was their book and reflects the nature of their piety. 
They believed unshakeably in the future of Israel and awaited 
unmoved the full realization of the divine promises.* Their 
ideas and their beliefs no doubt scarcely differed from those 
of the Pharisees, but they were set in a different perspec- 
tive, namely, that of mysticism. In the eyes of a strict scribe, 
they too might be numbered among the "am ha-ares. 

In the light of these considerations, it would seem that two 
distinct classes of "am ha-ares may be recognized. The first 
consisting of the common folk, full of good intentions, thoroughly 
devoted to Jahweh, but ignorant and lax in the practice of their 
religion : credulous, naive, trusting and superstitious, at home 
in a supernatural and miraculous world. To the second class 
would belong the "anavim, neither ignorant, nor deterred from 

* CCLV, ii, 656. For the opposite view, see L. de Grandmaison, 
Jisus Christ, Paris, 1928, ii, 10 and n. 1, where the famous utterance of 
Hillel is quoted : an ’am-ha-ares cannot be pious (kasid ) ; Pirke Aboth. ii, 6. 

2 The point is surely proved by a comparison of two texts quoted by 
Abrahams himself, viz. (1) Talm. Bab., Nedarim, 81a : “ Pay special 
heed unto a poor man, for from such doth the Torah issue forth ” ; (ii) 
Talmud Bab., Sanhedrin, 96a : “ Pay special heed unto the 'am ha-ares, 
for from such doth the Torah issue forth.” 

3 TV ; cf. Walter Sattler, Die Anavim im Zeitalter Jesu Christi, in 
Festgabe fiir Ad. Jiilicher, Tubingen, 1907. 

*IX, 105; 112. 
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strict observance by care for their daily bread, but alien to the 
spirit of the Schools, if not to their doctrines, intensely religious, 
more inclined to trust Jahweh than to fear him, guided rather 
by impulse than by scruple. ^ 

This distinction may be an artificial one, and I admit that, 
though it may be true in principle, it was not so sharp in reality. 
Be this as it may, it is clear that none in Israel hoped or yearned 
for the coming of the Man of God with more eager faith than did 
the ^am ha-ares. The tradition of their people, apart from the 
Messianic hope proper, had rendered them familiar vith the 
expectation of a Di\dne Message embodied in a person. The 
Spirit of Jahweh had long been accustomed to take hold of a man 
and make him a mouthpiece and an instrument. We know that 
already towards the time of Jesus there were many mystics 
who believed themselves to be the Coming One, or imagined at 
least that they had received authority {i^ovala) to prepare the 
way for his coming. The oppressed had little to lose if they lent 
a willing ear to such men or pursued the will o’ the visp of their 
illusions ; and the ^anavim, ha-vnng once believed that these 
fanatics were sent by God, had no further fears. The dis- 
illusionments, occasionally disastrous, which these unfortunate 
people had already experienced did not kill their con\dction that 
a decisive intervention was at hand, and might even now be 
presenting itself. 

If a nabi of the political type arose preaching a holy war 
against the foreign oppressor, and obtained a following, the 
result was a bloody revolt with all its consequences. In the 
first two centuries of the Christian era, Israel had several times 
known the depths of such disturbance and disaster, and between 
the great crises we hear of a number of such attempts, either 
abortive or promptly strangled. They explain and justify the 
distrust of his subjects entertained by the Roman procurator. 
But if, however, the prophet in question, renouncing the appeal 
to force, claimed to be wholly concerned with religion, what 
would happen ? He might announce the advent of the Blessed 
of Jahweh, and raise still higher the faith of the ^anavim disposed 
to believe in him. But the mere prolongation of a vain hope 
should tend to allay the unrest accompanying it. Again, he 
might bring them a doctrine more or less novel and a revelation 
more or less original, but he could scarcely hope for its accept- 
ance in the face of the hostility of the Sadducees or the dialectic 
of the Pharisees. He had no chance of success within the circle 

^ W. Sattler, op, cit. The author attaches great importance to these 
people, whom he connects with John the Baptist and Jesus, detecting 
further reference to them in the Epistle of James. 

J.W.T.J. ^ 
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of legalistic orthodoxy. The only people whom he could hope 
to win over, ■within the limits of the true Israel, 'wmuld be the 
members of those largely syncretistic circles from which the 
sects were recruited. It is probable that, at the time of the 
Herodians enthusiasts, abounded in Syria and Palestme pop-ular 
preachers, agitators of every kind, magicians and -w^onder- 
workers, all more or less prophets of the Messiah and harbingers 
of deliverance.’- 

1 Gillis Wetter, Der Sokn Gottes, Gottingen, 1916 ; CCXCSVIII, 409 jf. 
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HELLENISTIC JUDAISM 

CHAPTER I 

THE DIASPORA^ 

I 

Origin and Distribution 

A LARGE number of Jews lived outside Palestine and 
constituted the Diaspora, or Dispersion. As we already 
know, various causes had contributed to drive them out of their 
country at different periods of their history, e.g. foreign rule, 
so frequently imposed upon Israel ; the revolts which had so 
often rent the nation ; the desire which seized many of its 
children to go and seek their fortune on soil less ungrateful than 
the stony tracts of Judah ; the lure of trade and the thirst for 
gain. 

When, in 537 b.c., the Persian monarch permitted the 
rebuilding of the Holy City, many of those who had been 
deported in 588 did not return. They remained “ beside the 
waters of Babylon,” and there built up a large and affluent 
colony. 

So much is well knowm. But even before this colony arose, 
more or less numerous groups of Jews had already settled round 
the eastern Mediterranean,^ and it has been suspected, not with- 
out some reason, that these had on several occasions established 
connexions with their brothers and neighbours, the Phoenicians.® 

^ LXXV, Index, s.v. Diaspora, Proselyten, Synagogen ; XLYH, 
anal^Tical tables and especially i, 243-53 (Jewish worship and the 
religious policy of the Empire) ; 255-90 (Prosehi:ism) ; CCCXXIX ; 
CCVni, 192-2il (Hellenistic Judaism); CLII, 432-7 (Relation of the 
Diaspora to Palestinian Judaism) ; CGLXXIX, Index to vol. ii, s.v. 
Synagogue ; CCCXIX (Jewish life at Rome). 

2 vm. 

^ G. Rosen, Juden und Phonizier. Das antike Judentuin als Mission- 
religion und die Entsiehung d, jiidischen Diaspora, Tubingen, 1929. 
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Difficult as it may be to assess today the full importance of these 
migrations^ they prove at least that the Jewish habit of leaving 
the mother-country had already existed for some time before 
they were compelled to do so. 

After the Macedonian conquest in 330 b.c., the succession of 
wars waged in Palestine caused many of its inhabitants to be 
transplanted to Egyptian or Sju'ian soil whence they did not 
return. According to Josephus {Ant, xii, 1), the Jewish com- 
munity in Alexandria ow^ed its origin to the capture of Jerusalem 
by Ptolemy Soter in 319. The Egyptian king carried away with 
him a large number of Jewish families whom he settled in Egypt. 
These he took from almost all parts of the country, from the 
Judean hills around Jerusalem and from the district of Gerizim 
in Samaria. His father, Ptolemy Lagos, had previously in- 
stalled Jews in CjrrenaicaJ and tradition puts their number at 
no less than 100,000 souls.^ 

Similarly, Antiochus the Great (223-188 b.c.) drew upon the 
Jewish communities of Mesopotamia in order to found colonies 
in Phrygia and Lydia (Jos., Ant, xii, 8, 4). 

Again, during the course of the Maccabsean revolt, which 
began in 166, and later in the ceaseless wars %vaged at the 
beginning of the first century by Alexander Jannseus, from 79 
and onwards, against his Syrian, Arabian and Eg5rptian neigh- 
bours, large batches of Jewish soldiers and of the inhabitants of 
the ravaged country were taken captive and sold as slaves in 
the markets of Asia Minor and Egypt.® Even when they were 
redeemed later through their own 'work or through the help of 
their brethren, they remained of their owm accord in the land to 
which they had by then become accustomed, and, forming them- 
selves into groups, sought to establish there a community 
formally recognized by the local authorities. Thus, the nucleus 
of the Jewish community in Rome seems to have been a band of 
prisoners, captured in Asia during the w^ar against Antiochus 
the Great (192-188), and released later, prior to the capture of 
J erusalem by Pompey . ^ In 139, a decree of the praetor peregrinus 
ordered those Je^ws who had admitted Italian proselytes to the 
celebration of their sabbath to leave Rome and Italy within ten 
days, and from this it is plain that the colony had by that time 
already acquired a certain degree of importance.^ 

On the other hand, many of the political movements in 
Judsea, notably the civil wars and the bitter struggles for power 
which ensued in the age of Hasmonsean decadence, resulted in 

^ Jos., C. Ap., ii, 4, 44. ^ Letter of Aristeas, 12 (ed. Wendland). 

2 XLVn, ii, 17, where references to texts are given. 

^ FMlo, Legatio, 23. s ^5, 
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the more or less voluntary exile of the vanquished,^ and the 
same is true of those Jews who had lent support to one or other 
of the foreign princes (such as the king of Egypt in the third 
centurj") during the brief spell of his domination of the country, 
but who, on his departure, feared the vengeance of their 
opponents.^ 

The Greek, and later the Roman, conquest of Palestine, also 
produced an ine^dtable emigration. Jews who found them- 
selves ill at ease at home would migrate to the land of their 
conqueror in search of better conditions, their own country 
being no longer able to maintain a large population in plenty.^ 
Nor was the movement confined to the Jews ; it pervaded the 
entire Orient. Any family which prospered in a place would 
attract others to it, since the Jew, unless he became altogether 
indigent, never lost touch with his homeland and especially 
with Jerusalem.^ About 88 b.c. Mithridates carried off from 
Cos a sum of 800 talents (roughly £38,000) amassed by the Jews 
of the island,^ and this affords an interesting indication of the 
prosperity to w’hich they had attained in their new surround- 
ings.® They were, as a rule, hard-working and industrious, 
and for this reason several of the contemporary princes, such 
as Ptolemy Philadelphus in Egypt and several of the Seleucids 
in Syria, held them in special esteem, and readily invited them 
to their countries. The celebrated Jewish community of 
Antioch was the result of such a policy. 

According to Strabo, quoted with pride by Josephus {Ant. 
xiv, 7, 2), the Diaspora had by this time extended to every city 
(eig Ttdaav tcoXiv ijdrj :n:aQ6?.r]lv9£L) and it w^as not easy to find a place 
on earth which was free of Jews {^iai totzov ovx eart ^'oadioyg evoslv 
rrjg olzovfievrjg 6g ov 7caQadeds>crac roiko to (pvlov). This exaggera- 
tion is not without parallels.'^ There is the often-quoted hne of 
the Sibylline Oracles ® : 

Every land and sea is full of thee, 

{redo a 5s yala asOev Tz/j^oYjg y.at Ttdaa daJMaa) 


1 CCCXXIX, 620. 

2 In the reign of Ptolemy VI Phil omator, the son of the High Priest 
Onias, frustrated in his ambitions, retired to Egypt with a large number 
of his followers and founded at Leontopolis a rival Temple to that in 
Jerusalem. C/. CCCXXIX, 620. 

® CCCXXIX, 621. 4 CGLXV, 27. 

® LX7, V, 284 ; c/. Jos., Ant.y xiv, 7, 2, which is based on Strabo. 

® On the prosperity of the Jews at Gyrene and Alexandria during the 
same epoch, cf. Jos., loc. cit. 

^ Passages are collected in CCCXXIE, i, 2 n. 

® Or. iSS., iii, 271. This text, of Jewish origin, may be dated in the 
second century b.c. 
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or that of Seneca, recorded by Saint Augustine, according to 
which the manners and customs of this vile race are already 
implanted in every land, so that the vanquished have imposed 
their laws on the victors.’’ ^ Similarly, we may recall in this 
connexion the confused but significant list of peoples in Acts 
ii. 9-11 : “ Parthians and Medes and Edomites and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, Jiidcsa and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia, Phrygia 
and Pamphylia, Egypt and the parts of Lybia about Gyrene, 
sojourners from Rome both Jews and proselytes, Cretans and 
Arabians P ^ 

The description of this geographical expansion has been 
supplemented by the evidence of literary and epigraphic sources. 
Naturally, it is impossible to arrive at complete certainty, but 
the resultant impression is that the passages quoted are but 
exaggerating what was more or less the truth. 

Thus, it is possible to state that, from the first century b.c. 
Jews w^ere to be found in most of the provinces of the Roman 
Empire, especially in those which surrounded the Mediterranean, 
or bordered on the Black Sea. In Armenia, for instance, the 
upper classes traced their descent to Biblical characters.^ To 
the east of Palestine, beyond Syria, Jewish colonies grew up on 
a large scale throughout Babylonia, Mesopotamia and Media. 
They were also plentiful in Syria and Egypt (where they had 
settled in all the nomes as far as Upper Egypt), ^ in Rome and in 
the pro^dnces of Asia Mnor.^ Throughout the whole of the 
west and in Africa, with the exception of Cyrenaica, they were 
far more sparsely scattered.® 

This widespread dispersion of the emigrants does not imply 
a small handful of scattered settlers. On the contrary, certain 
communities seem to have been very well populated : the race 
was prolific. No doubt, we need not take too literally the state- 
ment of Philo that throughout the Diaspora the Jewish nation 
bid fair to equal the native population in number,’ so that they 
would have comprised half of the human race.® Nevertheless, 

^ Cit\ Dei, vii, 11. 

^ The passage has been compared with the letter of Agrippa to 
Caligula (apud Philo, Leg., 36), which likewise enumerates the countries 
where Jews were to be found. The two lists resemble each other. 

^ XLVn, i, 199, n. 2. 

^ LXXV, iii, 499 ; CCCVIII, 192. — Philo, In Flac., 6, says that between 
Catabathmos in Lybia and the frontiers of Ethiopia there dwelt a million 
Jews. 

® Philo, Legy 33. 

® i, 2 ff,, where it is observed that there is no mention of the 

West either in the passage of Acts or in the letter of Agrippa. 

^ Philo, Vita Mos,, ii, 27. s philo. Leg., 31. 
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it is hard to see how the Alexandrian philosopher could ever 
have ventured such a statement had not the facts appeared to 
have warranted it, at least on a broad \iew. 

There are approximate figures available. At Rome, in 
4 B.C., when a deputation arrived from Palestine, no less than 
8,000 Jews went out to meet itA In a.d. 19, Tiberius deported 
to Sardinia nearly 4,000 members of the Je’vvish community 
capable of bearing arms.’^ In the second century, Je^dsh 
uprisings in Cyrene, Alexandria and C\^rus claimed victims 
estimated by ancient VTiters at hundreds of thousands A These 
figures cannot, of course, be pressed too closely, and there is no 
contemporary census to check them. Nevertheless, they permit 
the rough calculation that at the commencement of the current 
era the Diaspora numbered between 4,000,000 and 6,000,000, 
perhaps even 7,000,000, soulsA We do not know whether this 
total includes proselytes, but it is probable. Accepting Philo's 
statement that there were 1,000,000 Jews in Egypt, their pro- 
portion in that country would have been one seventh or one 
eighth of the total population.^ It is, how’ever, the extent 
rather than the numerical strength of the Dispersion which is 
of interest to us, since wherever there was a Jewish nucleus, 
there was also a centre for the further spread of Judaism. 

II 

The Jewush Communities of the Biaspoba 

Uprooted from their native soil, the Jews of the Diaspora 
regarded as their fatherland the country in which they were 
born. Nevertheless, they did not merge into the surrounding 
population. Religion and pride alike forbade them to do so, 
and they never ceased to belong to the Jewish nation. It has 
been observed ® that on their tombs the particular community 
in which they were enrolled is never stated, unless they occupied 
an official position in it. The word used to denote their mutual 
relationship is avyyevrjq {of the same race). A deep-seated sense 
of brotherhood united them, expressed, so to speak, in their 
common respect for the Torah. 

1 Jos., Ant, x\m, 11, 1 ; B.J., ii, 6 1. 

2 Jos., Ant, xviii, 3, 5 ; Tacitus, Ann., ii, 85 ; Suetonius, Tiberius, 36. 

3 Dio Cassius, Ixviii, 32, gives the number as 220,000 in CAnrenaica 
and 240,000 at Cyprus, during the reipi of Trajan. Eusebius, H.E., iv, 2, 
adds that in the suppression of the insurrection several myriads of Jews 
lost their lives. 

^ J. Beloch, Die Bevblkerung d. griechiscJi’Tom., Welt, 1886, 246 ; 
XLVn, i, 209. 

s cccxxn, i, 3. 


« XLVn, i, 418, n. 1. 
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They often lived in a separate quarter of the town in which 
they had received formal permission to settle. The reason for 
this was not compulsion^ but a desire for close union and 
companionship. In every case they formed on foreign soil what 
was, so to speak, a cell in the Jewish organism, a petty state 
with its own organization, administrative, financial, judicial 
and religious. Subject to the general rules of the city, they yet 
enjoyed certain privileges, necessitated by their special situation. 

The Jewish community is known to us imder a variety of 
names, ^ viz, the tJiiasos, the assembly, the synagogue, the people, 
the body, the totality, etc., or, simply, the Jews or the Hebrews, 

The term most in use in modern times is the synagogue, but 
this was by no means the dominant one in antiquity.^ The 
groups in question did not answer exactly to what the Gentiles 
called colleges or thiasoi or eranoi. They w^ere not modelled 
upon those organizations, and were distinguished from them by 
special features. Admission to them was by right of birth ; 
the non-Jew could never belong. In complexity of function 
and life, far deeper than any which existed among the pagan 
associations, they resembled a small city set in the midst of 
another, rather than a college. Finally, since they were, legally, 
part of the Jewish nation, they remained subject in matters of 
law to the central Jewish authority. 

Possibly, the different names by which these groups were 
known correspond to differences in constitution which dis- 
tinguished them from one another. Concerning these, however, 
we have no information.^ Moreover, it is not these certain, 
though elusive, differences so much as the common traits which, 
taken together, give us a clear idea of the organization of these 
colonies. 

(1) The Jewish community was not controlled by a lex, or 
specific statute, as was the pagan college, but merely by 
administrative rules. Not one of these has come down to us, 
though we may safely assume that they w^ere more elaborate 
in the large communities than in the small. 

(2) The community w^as of the democratic type. Its mem- 
bers formed an assembly, which elected its officials and which 
tendered advice in all matters of importance, whether they 

^ At Alexandria they lived in the Delta quarter, but not all of them 
were settled there, being found also in almost every part of the city. 

2 XLVn, i, 414 ff., gives a complete list of such terms : inoMrevfia, 
nolvtzia^ >caroma^ diaaog, tcqocsvxo, avvodog, avvaycoyr}, arfjfia, iOvog, Aadg, 
universitas, corpus, 

3 XLVn, i, 417, n, 3 ; contra, Sehurer, DB, v, lOO^- (s.v. Diaspora), 

^ Ail available knowledge on the subject is collected in XLVII, i, 

438-50. 
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concerned religion and worship or administration and policy, 
Cicero {Pro Flacco, 28) describes a demonstration organized by 
the Jews of Rome and of a political character.^ 

(3) The government of the community, in the strict sense 
of the word, was in the hands of a Council (gerousia)^ whose 
members were called the Elders {gerontes or pre^yteroi) and the 
president the Gerousiarch {y£oovaiaQX(bv^ or exiGraTj]:; ribv 
TzaXaLOJv, or ngocfrarrig). We do not know wEat conditions 
were attached to the tenure of these offices. Age was not 
enough, and the term Elder was, of course, no more to be taken 
literally than is the French Senator, Sometimes, it represents 
a title conferred by way of honour upon a distinguished member 
of the community, even upon a woman. ^ It wns the business 
of the gerousia to look after the general interests of the 
community. 

(4) Strictly administrative duties were entrusted to another 
Council consisting of several members, called Archontes, and 
sometimes even to a single person called an Archon, These 
officials were elected by the community, usually for a year, but 
sometimes for life, and were chosen in the gerousia, whose 
executive officers they became. Along with them we find a 
General Secretary, or Registrar, the Grammateus. The archon- 
ship wns a coveted distinction, and it, too, was sometimes 
conferred as a title of honour in recognition of benefactions. 

(5) There was also, apparently, a kind of committee com- 
posed of influential persons who were regarded as the protectors 
and benefactors of the community — pcdres ei matres synagogae, 
but we do not know what it did or how it was elected. 

In large cities, where the Jews were numerous and lived in 
different quarters, their union into a single body might present 
difficulties, and the local authorities, becoming uneasy, may 
have endeavoured more or less to obstruct it.^ In such cases, 
the Jews formed themselves into what may be described as 
parishes, each preserving in miniature the organization described 
above, but subjected to a central gerousia which exercised 
authority over them all and maintained their unity. Even in 
Rome, as we know from epigraphic evidence, there existed a 
kind of General President of the whole community called the 
Exarch, while, according to Acts xxviii. 17, when Paul arrived 

^ Further examples will be found in XLVII, i, 440, n. 6. 

2 XLVn, i, 441, n. 8. ' 

3 Schiirer stresses this aspect of the problem. XLVII, i, 420, n. 4 ; 

DACL, s.v. Monteverde, col. 2565, on the synagogues of Rome : seven are 
quoted from the cemetery of Monteverde, and three from that of Vigna 
Randanini. 
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at that city he called together the chiefs of the Jewish com- 
munity regarded as a whole {tovq ovxag r&v "lovdatcov Tiocbrovg). 

Every group of Orientals settled in a foreign city established 
there a place of prayer. The Jews, for their part, made the 
synagogue the centre of their community. In point of law, the 
synagogue had its own administrative machinery, quite distinct 
from that described above. In point of fact, however, the 
distinction between the officials of the synagogue and those of 
the colony is often difficult to apprehend, since their titles are 
often the same and of uncertain meaning.^ Apparently, each 
synagogue possessed, at first, its own archisynagogos, also called 
rabbi, didaskalos, or princeps synagogae, i.e. chief, and religious 
director. It was the duty of this official to see that the Torah 
was observed, to preside over meetings and to organize divine 
worship. Anyone chosen for this position of trust had to give 
proof of unquestionable competence in theology, law and 
medicine. The archisynagogos was also charged with super- 
vising the collection of taxes due both to the Temple at Jerusalem 
and to the State. He is not to be confused with the archon, 
though the two offices do not seem to have been mutually 
incompatible. Subordinate to the archisynagogos were the 
following officials : (a) the priests {legoC), whose functions elude 
us ; (&) a sacristan (the hazzan, vnrjgsryg^ vsoxoQog), who was 
the factotum of the chief ; (c) a reader of the Scriptures ; {d) a 
translator, whose duty it was to render the Hebrew text intelli- 
gible to an audience ignorant of the sacred tongue. 

The synagogue constituted the true centre and focus of 
Jewish life in its entirety, ^ Sermons were delivered there, the 
Law was read there, prayers offered, and classes held. It was 
also a court of justice, and a place where sentences were carried 
out, as well as being a rendezvous for the discussion of the whole 
community’s varied interests. The law of the State afforded it 
protection as a religious building. 

The synagogue building [olxog r7]g Gvvayayyrjg) was not 
constructed according to an invariable pattern. Certainly, the 
Rabbis endeavoured to lay down definite rules, prescribing, 
for instance, that the building should be erected in the highest 
part of the city, with its entrance facing the east,® Neverthe- 
less, the numerous remains of synagogues discovered in the Holy 
Land and elsewhere show clearly that these injunctions were not 
always followed.^ On pagan soil, the synagogue was, as a rule, 
outside the city-complex, and corresponded, both in style and 

^XLVn, i, 450 jor.; CCCXXXVI, i, 105 jf. 

2 XLvn, i, 456 jOr. 

^ EB, s.v. Synagogue, §§ 5~7. 


® Megillah, iv, 22, 
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appearance, to the usage and taste of the countr}’. Even in 
Galilee, the sjmagogue of Capernaum (Tell Hum), excavated bv 
the Franciscans,^ gives the appearance of a Grsco-Roman 
edifice, while that of Dura-Europus, recently disinterred, recalls 
in its frescoed walls the same aesthetic canons as the pagan 
buildings of that place. And the same is true also of mediaeval 
synagogues; here they may be Gothic and there Moorish. 

Nevertheless, it is not difficult to trace a real uniformity in 
the arrangement of the interior. There was a court, or atrium, 
enclosed by walls, and a portico {i^idoa) giving access, with 
or without a vestibule (jrgdvao;), to a large rectangular room, 
often furnished with benches, at least round the sides. At the 
far end, facing the entrance, was an arJc, i.e, a chest or cupboard, 
containing the scrolls of the Law and all the Holy Books. In 
the middle of the room there w'as a sort of platform, on which 
stands the reading desk, also used as a pulpit for the delivery of 
sermons. The room w^as occupied by the Jews seated, it would 
seem, according to their profession. Proselydes remained out- 
side in the courtyard, before the open door, or under the porch. 

Ill 

The Status of the Jews in the Empiee 

The community, considered as a corporate body, enjoyed 
under the Roman Empire a certain number of legally guaranteed 
rights.2 Such were the right of association and convocation 
ipso jure, of discharging religious duties and celebrating worship, 
and of duly observing the Sabbath. It was forbidden to 
summon a Jew to Court on the Sabbath, to exact labour from 
him, or even to compel him to indulge in free amusements.® 
Similarly, the community enjoyed the right of collecting money 
and organizing a common fund, and consequently also of taxing 
its members at need and inflicting fines upon them. It possessed 
full property rights in its own communal buildings and cemeteries. 
It could make contracts, buy, sell, give and receive gifts. It 
could not inherit in the strict sense, but it could accept legacies, 

1 R. P. G. Orfali, Capharnaum et ses mines, Paris, 1912. 

2 XLVII, i, 409 ff. ; 424 ff . — In those parts of the Hellenistic -world 
where Jews had been settled for some time — in Egypt, for example — 
they naturally enjoyed privileges granted originally by the local monarchs 
which remained in force under Roman rule (Jos., Ant, xix, 5, 2 ; J5.J., 
ii, 18, 7 ; C. Ap., ii, 4). The retention or increase of these privileges 
was the cause, or perhaps the excuse, of a formidable agitation, especially 
at Alexandria, during the entire period with which we are here concerned. 

® XLVn, i, 355 jSr. 
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plead in court, send deputations to lay its petitions before the 
Roman authorities, confer by decree honours, titles, distinctions 
and oflScial marks of recognition. Finally, it could, at least, in 
religious matters, administer justice to its members.^ 

Thus, as was said above, the community constituted a kind 
of miniature city, set in the midst of another and protected by it. 
In return for this protection the Je^vs made certain concessions.^ 
The State did not compel them to style the Emperor a god, but 
they agreed to take oaths by his name, accommodating the 
usual formula to their owm beliefs. They celebrated the festivals 
of his birth {dies naialis) and accession. They joined in the 
various commemorations of victories and occasions of public 
mourning, observing them, however, in their own way, and 
abstaining from any outward demonstration which appeared to 
them to savour of paganism. The State was satisfied with this 
degree of loyalty. They had to pray for the welfare of the 
Empire and the prosperity of the Emperor. This they did, 
just as at Jerusalem they had offered sacrifices with the same 
intent. Thus, thanks to the privileges accorded them, they were 
able, while preserving a kind of autonomy, to seem perfectly loyal 
subjects, which is, as we shall see, a fact of great importance.® 

The social condition of these settlers ^ presents a considerable 
inequality. Side by side with the fortunate w^ere many w^ho 
were far from prosperous. The synagogues were surrounded 
with beggars, of whom a large part must have been Jews. 
Indeed, there are not wanting sources which represent the Jews, 
even at Rome, as largely destitute,® and the cheapness of so 
many of their sarcophagi confirms this impression. Neverthe- 
less, there are grounds for doubt, for it is not easy to understand 
how that close solidarity W'hich the ancients regarded as a dis- 
tinctive virtue of the Jews and which formed indeed one of the 
major charges against them,® that exclusive fraternity which 
involved them in the charge of hatred of the human race {odium 
generis humani), and provided an excuse for the prevalent 
anti-Semitism, could ever have countenanced the hopeless 
destitution in which so many of their race were sunk. In view 
of this, it has been suggested ’ that these Jews, so despised by 

1 XLVn, ii, 153. 2 XLVn, i, 342 ff. 

2 On Roman policy towards the Jews — usually very benevolent — see 
CCLXVn, V, 377 ff. (by V. M. Scramuzza). 

^XLVn, ii, 291 305 jOT. (classes) j 315 (wealth); CCCXXYH, 

part 3. 

^ XLVn, ii, 319. 

® Cicero, Pro Flacco, 28 : Quanta concordia ! Passages are collected 
in XLVn, ii, 166, n. 3. 

’ XLVn, ii, 159. 
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Juvenal ^ for instance, were really men banished from the 
synagogue, suffering the penalty of excommunication, and 
therefore merely on the fringe of the community proper. This 
is perhaps supported by the fact that vdthin the community 
itself there existed certain societies for mutual assistance in 
which men of the same profession were banded together, so 
much so that, whenever a Jewish traveller presented himself at 
the synagogue, he was at once asked his trade and was then 
referred to the professional association which was responsible 
for him. Here we may indeed detect an analogy to the pagan 
colleges, and at the same time one of the most characteristic 
traits of Jevnsh solidarity. 

As for the maintenance of national unity, this was achieved 
in the following manner : 

(1) Jerusalem remained an object of reverence, and frequent 
pilgrimages secured contact with it on the part of the community 
living in the Diaspora. Josephus (jB. J., vi, 9, 3) speaks of some 
two and a half million pilgrims, and even of three millions 

ii, 14, 3), gathered together for the Passover in the Holy 
City, shortly before the Great Rebellion of a.d. 66. The figure 
is certainly exaggerated, but at least suggests an imposing multi- 
tude. Philo 2 says that thousands of Jew^s flocked to the Temple 
from thousands of cities. 

(2) Every Jew from the age of twenty and upwards paid an 
annual tax to the Temple. A special delegation, rigorously 
protected by Roman Law, carried this holy money (csod ym]fxara) 
to Jerusalem year by year.^ 

(3) All the Jews owed submission and obedience, in theory, 
to the head of the nation in Palestine. The Roman State 
assented to this.^ The Jewdsh population of Babylon and Persia 
likewdse acknowdedged this obligation.^ 

By these means, then, constant contact was maintained 
between the utmost bounds of the Jewdsh world and its centre. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, the link w^as forged once 
more in the person of the Nasi\ or Patriarch of Tiberias, the 
religious head of Israel, and by the institution of apostles 
{apostoli)^ or regular envoys, who represented him throughout 
the Diaspora, and acted on his behalf as overseers of the religious 
life, watching over the regular observance of the ritual and 
collecting taxes, etc.® At the time wdth which we are concerned 
it was the Sanhedrin which was recognized by the Jews of the 
Dispersion as the principal symbol of their unity. 

^ Sat., iii, 13 ff. ^ Be Spec. Leg., i, 69. 

3 XLVn, i, S77ff. ^ XLVn, i, 391. 

5 CCLXV, 28. « XLVn, i, BSBff. 
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IV 

Inflijence of the Geeee Enyieoniient 

The charter .of liberty granted to the Jews under the Roman 
Empire permitted them, at least in theory and in law, to preserve 
their religion uncontaminated by contacts with paganism. In 
fact, however, it did not protect the Jevdsh spirit against the 
powerful influences of the Hellenistic environment. Through 
daily contact with men possessing a higher culture than their 
own, the traditional Jewish fear of an alien culture gradually 
diminished and ultimately left no adequate defence against the 
influences of the surrounding world. 

This cardinal fact involved three principal consequences : 

(1) There grew up a Hellenized Judaism favourable to 
Greek philosophy. 

(2) As the result of this internal transformation, a spirit 
of propaganda developed among the Hellenized Jews. 

(3) A syncretism, at once intellectual and religious, gradually 
developed, resulting, after various vicissitudes, in the creation 
of sects ^ and fostered the establishment of a Jewish gnosis. 

The Jews who had immigrated to Greek territory found 
themselves obliged by the actual necessities of life to learn the 
language of the country, and thus came to forget their own 
tongue, so that even the Bible had to be translated into Greek 
for their benefit. Of these translations — ^for there were several 
of them — the most famous saw the light of day at Alexandria, 
where the Jewish community kept an annual festival in honour 
of its pubhcation. Legend referred its compilation to the time 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus (285-246 b.c.). This monarch wns 
said to have asked the High Priest at Jerusalem to assemble 
seventy-two learned elders who translated the Pentateuch in 
seventy-two days (Josephus, Ant,y xii, 2, 2jgf.). Actually, 
the task was a long and laborious one, begun in all likelihood 
towards the middle of the third century and finished in the 
last third of the second century b.c., if not somewhat later. 
This translation is called the Septuagint, in reference to the 
seventy or seventy-two translators mentioned above. 

The Septuagint spread through all the Greek-speaking 
Jewish colonies, and, though far from perfect, was commonly 
regarded as inspired, and shared the respect granted to the 
original text.^ Moreover, it afforded an opportunity for inter- 
ested pagans to obtain information concerning Judaism, and 
exerted great influence over the whole of the religious literature 
^ Philo, ViL Mos.j ii, 6. 
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published at the beginning of the Christian era.^ The Jews, 
for their part, came into contact with Greek letters and Greek 
thought, and this placed them in a delicate position with regard 
to the Torah similar to that occupied by many educated religious 
persons today with regard to science and dogma. They, too, 
managed to comnnce themselves that there could not be any 
real contradiction between their knowledge and their faith, and 
sought to reconcile them. Accordingly, they laid down the 
principle that anything of merit in Greek wisdom came from 
the Bible, and they imagined that there had existed in Egypt 
a translation of it, much earlier than the Septuagint, of which 
the Greek philosophers had availed themselves. A certain 
Aristobulus gave substance to this legend by dint of anachron- 
isms, daring interpretations and interpolations. Once having 
taken root in Alexandria, it spread throughout the entire Jewish 
world of the Diaspora, and was later adopted in turn by Christian 
WTiters.2 

Subsequently, the demand arose among the Jews for the 
application to the Bible of a form of exegesis which enjoyed 
great popularity at that period ^ and which owed its existence 
to the daring use of symbolism and allegory, producing an 
interpretation, which made it possible to harmonize the sacred 
text wdth Greek speculation. In a sense, the Septuagint already 
represented the application of this extraordinary method ^ ; 
and certain of the Bibhcal Apocrypha, such as the Wisdom of 
Solomon, 2 Maccabees, 3 and 4 Maccabees, and the Sibylline 
Oracles, provide even better examples. Most typical of all, 
however, are the writings of Philo of Alexandria. 

This man, who occupies a place of his own in the history 
of Greek philosophy,® was born at Alexandria c. b.c. 30 and 
died there o. a.d. 54. He was the eihnarch^ hence the judge 
and general administrator, of his community. Having studied 
with equal diligence both the Torah and the philosophy of the 
Gentiles, he felt himself sufficiently attached to both to be 
unwilling to sacrifice the one to the other. He therefore 
introduced his metaphysical ideas into the Bible, and fotmd 
them there without difficulty. An extravagant exegesis, 
which no obstacle could deflect from its goal, established at all 

1 CCCXV, 206 ; CCCVm, 196. 

2 Michel Nicolas, J^tudes sur Philon d" Alexandrie, RHR, v, 321. On 
Aristobulus, see LXXV, iii, 384 jOT. ; CCCXXHI, 861 ff. ; CCCXXIV, QQ ff- 

3 CCCXI, 35 ff. 

^ CCCXIV, 61, where the Septuagint Version is described as a . . . 
material Hellenization of Jewish monotheism.” 

5 On Philo, see CCCXI ; CCCXL, iii, part 5, 338 ff. ; LXXV, iii, 4S7 ff, ; 
542 jgr. 
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costs a harmony which was indispensable to him. A few words 
may here be devoted to it, because at a later date Christian 
teachers were to find in it an example, an encouragement and 
a model. 

The point of departure for this method is the following : Fact 
must be ignored, as being merely contingent and unimportant. 
Whsit matters is the idea which a fact expresses. This expres- 
sion is, however, necessarily incomplete, because true and 
absolute reality is, by its very nature, transcendental, so that 
it can only be perceived on earth as a reflection and a symbol. 
Hence, to resolve a problem of exegesis, it is only necessary to 
discover the appropriate symbol and the idea which that symbol 
conceals. For instance, at the beginning of the book of Genesis 
there is to be found the story of Adam and Eve. At first sight, 
the philosophic meaning escapes notice, but it becomes clear the 
moment the story is seen as a symbol of the essential duality 
of human nature and of the relation between the intelligence 
and the senses. 

This method leads to a system of which the broad outlines 
may here be stated, in view of the Christian use of it later, 
keeping in mind also that neither the method, the tendencies 
which gave it its direction, nor the conclusions drawm from it 
were the invention of Philo. The special importance of the 
Alexandrian lies in the fact that he is the typical example of a 
spirit and a method of interpretation. 

Above the universe there is God, in Himself indefinable, and 
of whom it can only be said that he is (d c5r). He is absolute 
being {rd dv), without qualities and without attributes (feotog). 
We should have no conception of him, had he not deigned to 
reveal himself to us in the Law, which is his word, and which 
has taught us that he is the supreme creator of all things. But, 
it may be asked, how could he, a being wdthout form and limit, 
have acted upon matter whose nature is only form and limit ? 
How could he establish relations with it ? Philo’s idea is that 
he could not do so directly, but had to resort to the medium of 
his ideas {logoi). It was easy to identify the logoi, issuing from 
God, with the biblical heiie-Elohim, or ‘‘ Sons of God,” that is, 
with the angels and demons whom we shall presently meet 
again in pagan philosophy. As a matter of fact, there is a 
certain fluidity in Philo’s thought concerning the exact relation- 
ship of these logoi to God. When he wished to explain the 
ori^n of evil, he attributed to the logoi a quality of imperfection, 
which implied that, after they had emanated from God, they 
became actually independent of him and thus able to act upon 
the world in ways not in harmony with the plan of the divine 
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perfection. But when he wished to establish a close connexion 
between God and the finished 'work of creation, he represented 
the logoi as remaining with him, and as being, so to speak, 
nothing more than temporary expressions of his will. 

The source of these logoi, including them all and, as it were, 
absorbing them, is the Logos itself. ^ This again is not the 
invention of Philo. He had found it in the vTitings of the 
Stoics, or in the concepts of that s^mcretistic philosophy w'hich 
gathered and combined, around the name of Plato, the essential 
dogmas of all the great Schools. Behind the Philonian con- 
ception we recognize at once the Platonic Theory of Ideas/ 
side by side wdth Stoic speculations concerning the spermatikos 
logos, or seminal reason of things — the principle of universal 
causality. 3 All this had to be given a Jewish colour ; the Logos 
therefore became the necessary intermediary between God and 
Man,^ the great agent of God in the moral and material worlds, 
the sole form in which God revealed himself to men. It is 
through, by and in the Logos that man feels after God and 
raises himself God wards. 

The Philonian Logos presents tw’o aspects of especial interest : 
(a) It emanates from God and in order to express this fact in 
terms of the Palestinian tendency to withdraw God from the 
wmrld of action in order to avoid limiting and defining him, 
Philo indulges in a veritable orgy of metaphors, foreshadow’ing 
those employed by Christian theologians when they attempted 
to define the relationship betw^een the natures of the Father 
and the Son.^ Many of the terms characteristic of fourth, 
century polemics are already in use here, e.g, the Logos is the 
firstborn son of God {vlog TCQcoToyovog), his image {ely.wv), his impress 
{xaQayx7]Q), his likeness (asiatyovLCfia), a second God {aragog 
daog), and a replica of God {ds&uagog deog, lit. “ second God ”). He 
is to be regarded as the mouthpiece and messenger of the Most 
High. 

(b) The Logos is also the Mediator between God and men, 
the High Priest and Intercessor {iKexrig) for the world, and 
appears before God in this capacity- He is also Man per se, Man 
par excellence, made in the image of God (o yai ahiova dvbgmnog, 
6 agxaxvnog rov ahlov).^ Analogous ideas recur in the Christ- 
oiogical thought of Paul and the Paulines, and this affords the 
best possible proof of the success which they attained and of 
the interest which they possess for our own study. 

It is remarkable that Philo failed to take the step which 

ICCCXI, 83-112; CCCXXXV; CCGXXXTH, 75 ff, 

2 CCCXIX, ii, 414>ff. 3 CCCXm, 26T. * CCCXI, 9B ff. 

5 CCCXXXVn, 92 ff, ® Td alzcop == " cause, form.” 

J.W.T.J, Q 
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Christian theology later succeeded in taking, viz, the identifica- 
tion of the Logos — or Pneuma — of God with Christ, He 
expected the Messiah — though with less impatience than the 
Palestinians — but he never connected the Messiah with the 
Logos. Moreover, he remained undecided concerning the 
relationship of the nature of the Logos to God. Such a definition 
of the nature of the Logos as the following leaves us bewildered : 
‘‘ It is not unbegotten (ayivvrjrog), like God, nor begotten 
(yewTiXog), like ourselves, but stands midway between these two 
extremes ” (dUa fj^eaog rwv axQcov),^ Here, indeed, is a language 
which Patristic Theology soon learned to speak. 

On the other hand, Philo expresses definite ideas on the 
subject of sin. In the hands of Paul and of the Christians who 
came under Alexandrian influence, they became the basis of 
the theology of repentance. The essentials are these : evil 
does not come from God, but from matter or from inferior 
powers, the imperfect logoi who work upon matter at the order 
of God.^ It is they who have introduced into matter, which is 
co-eternal with God, though formless and inert, the spirit of 
life {vovg) to bring about creation. The opening words of 
Genesis, if pressed, could bear such an interpretation, for it is 
not incompatible with the priority of matter.® The chaos of 
Genesis is not the same as non-existence. 

Philo thinks of Man in terms of Greek dualism. He therefore 
distinguishes the soul from the body, holding that the one might 
exist without the other. Souls which are not burdened with 
the flesh fill the space between the vrorld and God, and only 
when they come too near the earth do they take a body, 
whereupon sin enters into them along with the imperfection of 
matter. By their own power alone they are unable to escape 
the consequences of this fall, and it is only the grace {x^^qiq) 
of God which permits them to perform any good deed. Accord- 
ingly, all their efforts must be directed towards liberation from 
the shackles of matter, and to the recovery of their original 
purity by rising once more to their source in the Godhead. 
Thus the aim and science of life is “ the good hfe,’’ by which is 
meant the attainment of askesis {aaxrjaig)^ or detachment from 
matter, leading in turn to ecstasy,"^ or full understanding of the 
divine, apprehended directly and by evidence {svaQysla), “ The 

^ Quis rerum divin, haeres^ 42. 

2LXXI, V, S57ff.; CCCXI, 250 ff. 

® Gen. i. 1-2 might actually be translated, “ When God began to create 
the heavens and earth, the earth was without form and void . . 

C/. V, i. 

^ CCCXI, 196-205. 
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prime happiness and the most perfect, the acme of bliss and felicity, 
is the knowledge of God.” ^ 

All this is presented to us under the strange guise of a 
medley of Biblical texts and philosophic dogmata, brought 
together and blended by somewhat rash dialectical methods. 
In other words, we are in a region of pure metaphysics. Today, 
Philo’s dialectical edifice, reared upon a foundation of purely 
verbal dexterity, seems to us wholly arbitrary. But it satisfied 
him, and his methods were in keeping with the spirit of his 
environment and of his age. Moreover, this type of meta- 
physic resulted in very interesting consequences. 

(1) The Bible, interpreted by Philo, was far more comincing 
and intelligible to the educated pagan, than the genuine Jewish 
Bible. 

(2) Philo, and the Jews who thought like him, had divested 
themselves of nationalism, and had come to believe that di\'ine 
bliss is the lot of all the righteous, irrespective of race, who 
keep the Law during their earthly life. 

(3) They had also freed themselves from ritualism. Doubt- 
less, they did not reject the observances of the Law, but they 
gave them a much smaller place in religion, and attached far 
less importance to them, than did the Rabbis of Palestine. 

(4) They did not reject the Messianic ideas of Palestine, but 
they diluted them. It is true that the Sibylline Oracles are the 
expression of a very eager expectation of the Deliverer,^ but 
m their Greek Hterary form they represent a tendency which 
is scarcely Hellenistic, and is quite secondary in Alexandrian 
Judaism. The Philonians, having blended their Judaism with 
the fertile dualism of Greek thought,® were more interested in 
the destiny of the soul than in the Messianic regeneration. 

In aU this there are ideas, tendencies, a method and con- 
clusions which, it must be repeated, are not peculiar to Philo. 
They became the common heritage of enlightened Jews through- 
out the Diaspora. They were, in course of time, to exercise a 
profound and lasting influence upon the structure of Christi- 
anity ; meanwhile they explain both the possibility and the 
success of Jewish propaganda. 

^ De Decal., 81. 

2 Cf. Or. Sib., iii, 632#. 

3 Cf. Wisdom iii. 1-8; v. 1#.; viii. 19#.; ix. 15. 
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V 

Jewish Peopagakda ^ ; its Causes 

Philo asserts ^ that the Bible was translated into Greek 
with the aim of propaganda, and, indeed, it is not impossible 
that this motive was present in the minds of the authors of the 
Septuagint.^ Be this as it may, however, there can be no 
doubt that Hellenistic Judaism was thoroughly imbued with 
the missionary spirit. 

Indeed, this was not altogether a new thing. There are 
passages in the Old Testament ^ which speak of “ spreading 
righteousness among the nations ” and even among the peoples 
afar offy'" whilst there are others which give encouragement to 
the stranger uoho cleaves unto Jahweh,^^ so that he shall not 
say, Jahvoeh will separate me from His peopled' ® The 
Maccabsean leaders, John Hyrcanus, Aristobulus and Alex- 
ander Jannseus, in waging their wars, paid as much attention 
to propaganda as to conquest. For them, at least, the two 
went together,® The Pharisees of the time of Jesus were dis- 
tinguished, according to Matthew xxiii. 15, by the zeal with 
which they sought proselytes. Nevertheless, it would appear 
that there were two tendencies in Israel, as regards missionary 
propaganda’: the one favoured missions to the Gentiles and 
proselytism, while the other was hostile to them. The more 
generous attitude towards proselytes was certainly not the 
more widespread, and as a rule the Palestinians regarded con- 
verts as Jews of second rank. In the Diaspora, however, the 
movement assumed quite a different complexion, both in the 
eyes of the Jews and of the Gentiles. 

In freeing themselves from the shackles of a narrow nation- 
ahsm, the Jews arrived at the idea that they had received from 
God the deposit of divine truth and that it was their mission to 
propagate it. Each of them became, according to his means, 
“ an agent for monotheism and the Last Judgment'' ^ They no 
longer offered to the Gentries an exclusive and imfriendly 

^ Bibliography in XLVII, i, 253, n. 10 ; LXXV, hi, 150-88 (102-25, 
3rd edit.) ; CCCXXIX, 628 ; CCLXVII, v, n. viii, 74-96 (hy Kirsopp Lake). 

2 Vita Mosis, 2. s XLVII, i, 253 jgr. 

^ Isa , xl ii. 1-4 ; xlix. 1-6. ^ Isa. Ivi. 3. 

^ XLVn, i, 253, n. 11, where references are given. 

’ Israel L^vy, in REJ, 1905, 28 ff, ; c/. CCLXV, 30, n. 1. 

® LXXI, V, 441. — On the evolution of the Gottes-ldee, as an instrument 
of propaganda, cf. LXXV, iii, 114 ; “ The one and only God, Lord of 
heaven and earth, cannot be the God and Father of but one people, 
preferring it to all others.’’ 
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Judaism, utterly distasteful to them, but a lofty religion and a 
religious^ philosophy embod)dng an attractive syncretism whose 
artificiality and weakness were not apparent to the men of that 
age. ‘‘ It can readily be imagined that this religion, in which 
were cornbined, under the auspices of Platonic speculation, 
the teachings of the prophets and the noblest precepts of Stoic 
morality, exercised a lively attraction upon those minds for 
whom philosophy alone was not sufficient and to whom the 
pagan cults did not afford that moral sustenance which they 
needed. ^ The Jews themselves, living in daily contact with 
all classes of Gentile society, no longer seemed to them to be 
segregating themselves from the rest of mankind, or to con- 
stitute a tertium genuSy as they seemed to do in Palestine. 

At first, the Graeco-Romans had not cvunced very much 
sympathy for the Jews and their beliefs. ^ To Cicero (Pro 
FlaccOy 28) their religion still appeared a harhara siipersiitio. 
Their customs were derided, they themselves were the theme 
of malicious gossip ; their origin was the subject of humiliating 
jests, and the origin of their rites was treated in the same way.^ 
Because '‘they hmig their Temple xinth ivy^^ and because, 
according to rumour, a golden vne had been found in that 
building, it was supposed by some that they worshipped Bacchus, 
the conqueror of the East ; but they were'accused of turning the 
smiling and joyous rites instituted by Liber into a sad and 
gloomy business. Their religious practices and domestic 
customs were said to be strange and repellent. Such is the 
verdict of Tacitus at the end of one of the chapters of his 
History (v, 5) where he describes Judaism in the most scornful 
terms. Moreover, in Alexandria, where a \drulent anti- 
Semitism raged, there sprang up a polemical literature full of 
insults, calumny and varied accusations, of which Josephus 
gives us some idea in his Contra Apionem, The main charges 
of this polemic, such as the accusation that the Jews worshipped 
an ass’s head, or practised ritual murder, spread throughout the 
whole Roman world. ^ 

Apart from these absurdities, harmful though they must 
have been, current anti-Semitism was confined to three principal 
charges, viz. (1) that the Jews were forbidden to eat pork ^ ; 

‘ (2) that they observed the Sabbath (with which was coupled, 

ICCCXXXVI, 91. 

2 Bibliography in LXXV, iii, 102 and n. 1 ; cf. also H. I. Bell, J uden 
und Griechen im romischen Alexandria, Leipzig, 1926. 

3 Tacitus, Hist., v, 2, 

^LXXV, iii^, 104 ff. 

5 Juvenal, Sat., vi, 160 : “ Et vetus indulget senihus dementia pords ” ; 
xiv, 98 : “ nec distare putant humana came suillamJ^ 
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incidentally, the fact that they practised circumcision),^ and 
(3) that they did not use images in their worship. ^ In the 
general attitude of Gentiles to Jews contempt was more marked 
than hatred. 

Under such circumstances the question arises how Jewish 
propaganda could have begun and why it succeeded. Here, 
in brief, are the reasons ^ : 

(1) The propaganda of the Diaspora sought above all to 
present Judaism to the outer world in a form which would not 
repel it. Laying little stress on those customs at which the 
anti-Semites gibed, it insisted rather on Jahwistic monotheism 
and ethics, presenting Judaism as the one pure religion, a religion 
without images, or, as we should say, “ a worship in spirit and 
in truth.” Viewed in another light, it presented Judaism as 
the perfect philosophy. A Jew who borrowed the name of 
Phocylides, and who lived towards the middle of the first century 
A.D., wrote a manual of Jewish morality for the use of pagans.^ 
He confined it to the essential teachings of religion, to certain 
rules of common morality and to a small number of exceedingly 
mild observances. The endeavour of Josephus {Ant, xx, 11 ; 
Vita, xxiii) to render Judaism acceptable as a religious philo- 
sophy, and that to which the whole work of Philo bears witness, 
were directed towards the same end. If Strabo (xvi, 2, 35) 
speaks with a certain sympathy of Moses, it is because the 
Jewish source upon which he draws portrayed the Lawgiver 
under the guise of a genuine Stoic philosopher. Similarly, 
Varro, who saw in imageless worship the appropriate form of 
casta religio, cites with approval the example of the Jews.® 

(2) Outside Jerusalem Judaism practised no cult in the 
strict sense of the word, but was confined entirely to a form of 
life which it imposed on its adherents. It offered itself as the 
supreme way of life, justified by the oldest book in the world, 
and expressing itself in a practical discipline of moral and holy 
living superior to anything offered by the other ancient religions, 
because no other had sought to the same extent to free mankind 
from the bondage of sin. 

(3) The religious needs of the pagan world at this period 
no longer found satisfaction in the ancient national religions, 
and they turned with an ever-growing determination to the 

^ Juvenal, Sat, xiv, 96jgr. 

2 Juvenal, Sat, xiv, 97 ; “ Nihil praeter nuhes ei caeli niimen adoranV^ 
Pliny, Hist Nat, xiii, 4, 46 : “ Gens contumelia numinum insignis,^^ Cf. 
Tacitus, Hist, v, 5. 

^ LXXY, iii, 107 

® Augustine, Civ, Dei, iv, 31. 


^ CCCIX. 
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beliefs and cults of the East. This tendency proved of great 
advantage to Judaism, itself also an Eastern religion,"^ but 
purer and freer from a tormented ritualism and an obsolete 
mythology. 

Actually, those who proved susceptible to the religious 
influence of Israel were not of the same type as those who 
abandoned themselves to anti-Semitism, nor of those who 
revelled in the violent emotionalism and phantasmagoria of the 
Mysteries. In the assemblies wherein the votaries of Isis or 
of the Great Phrygian Mother forgathered, a certain amount of 
imagination Tvas required in order to attain the state of mind 
necessary for religious ecstasy ; while the synagogue made no 
such demands. Nevertheless, the chances of success of its 
propaganda increased in proportion as the conviction grew 
that a single God governed the world, though worshipped 
under different names in respect of his different functions, and 
that the necessary condition of effective participation in any 
religious life w^as the acceptance of a moral law. 

Jewish propaganda varied in intensity in different periods. 
It probably reached its highest peak and met with its greatest 
success towards the -middle of the first century a.d.^ The Great 
Rebellion, followed by the capture of Jerusalem (66-TO), 
brought to Rome, and dispersed throughout the Empire, large 
numbers of Jews who might potentially have swelled the ranks 
of the missionaries. These, however, sore at heart at the mis- 
fortunes of Israel, and embittered by the destruction of the 
Temple, were more prone to take up an attitude of intolerant 
and exclusive opposition to the Gentiles than to assist their 
brethren in converting them. The disastrous revolts of the 
second centxuy and the terrible repressions which followed 
conduced to the same end. The Jews, even those of the Dias- 
pora, withdrew into themselves, and their line of action con- 
tributed materially to create that bitter and uncompromising 
character which is reflected in contemporary apocal5p)tic writ- 
ings. They finally reached the point of asserting that the 
proselytes were a canker in the body of Israel, and that an 
attitude of distrust towards those who sought entry should 
rightly be maintained to the twenty-fourth generation.^ It 
should be added that the Jews already had a correct suspicion 
that their missionary efforts had been surpassed and rendered 
fruitless by those of the Christians. Nevertheless, these efforts 
were never to be given up so long as the Roman Empire endured, 
so much so that under the Christian Emperors conversion to 

icccxxxvm, 117 ; cccxxxn, 253 jor. 

2 Renan, ilgh chret, 25 ; Duchesne, H.^., i, 215. 
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Judaism became a crime, and the Church never ceased to 
complain of the rival attraction of the synagogue^ 

VI 

IVIethods and Success of Jewish Propaganda 

Various indeed were the methods employed by Jewish 
propaganda. 

First there was individual influence. As soon as a Jew 
believed in the value of spreading his religion, he began working 
in his own circle. This was the method adopted by the devotees 
of Oriental cults, and later by the Christians when first they 
made their appearance in the Gentile world. 

Then there was the method of literary propaganda w^hich 
gave rise to an extensive literature, often wearing a pagan 
mask in order the better to attract the attention of men who 
would not have opened a Jewish book.^ Differing in form, these 
w^ritings nevertheless possessed one common feature ® : they 
presented themselves either under cover of a legendary authority, 
such as that of the Sibyl, or else under the names of historical 
figures, such as Aristeas, an alleged official at the court of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus,® or Hecatseus of Abdera, the philoso- 
pher and historian of the time of Alexander.® The city of 
Alexandria was the great workshop for the production of such 
works, each of which has its owm definite purpose. Thus, the 
Sibylline Oracles are direct propaganda, stressing the folly of 
idolatrous cults and exalting the eternal bliss which is the 
promised reward of conversion. The others prefer indirect 
methods, seeking rather to bring honour and respect to the 
Jewish name and to the Jewish Law. This, for instance, is the 
object of Pseudo- Aristeas. Indeed, it may be said that, in a 
sense, all the Jews who wrote in Greek were apologists, and 
therefore propagandists, for Judaism. 

Lastly, there was the propaganda carried on by the synagogues, 
which strove to interest weU-disposed pagans, admitting them 
at least to their precincts, and instructing them in the truth. 

All these methods appear to have met with considerable 
success. Josephus, exaggerating as usual, writes as follows:^ 
“ There is no city among the Greeks, nor any people among 

^ Commodian, Insir., i, 28, 11 jO^. ; i, 87, especially vv. 8 ff. Juridical 
texts in XLVII, i, 260. 

2 XLVn, i, 254 n. s LXXV, iii, 420 ff. ^ LXXV, iii, 421. 

5 On the Letter of Aristeas, see LXXV, iii, 466. 

® He was the author of a work entitled On the Jews. Cf. LXXV, iii, 
461. ’ C. Ap., ii, 29 ; XLVH, i, 276 and note ; LXXV, hi, 115 j^. 
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the barbarians, whither our custom of sabbatical rest has not 
spread, and where our fasts, our kindling of lights, and many 
of our dietary laws are not observed.” ^ We may at least 
believe that these various Jewish customs were known and 
practised, either in their entirety, or separately, in a large 
number of cities, and that proselytes were to be found among 
all the Jewsh settlements of the Grssco-Roman world.^ Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible to estimate their number. To 
say as Theodore Reinach does ^ that they were ‘‘ numerous ” is 
not saying much. 

The Latin poets, Horace, Martial, Juvenal and Persius, 
attest the fact that there was many a non- Jew at Rome who 
kept the sabbath and followed the practices of the synagogue.^ 
Tacitus bears evidence to the same effect when (Hist, v, 5) he 
censures those bad citizens who scorn the religion of their 
fathers and do not blush to traffic vith Jews. Converts were 
actually recruited from the ranks of the aristocracy, and even 
from the imperial family, in the time of Nero, since Poppaea was 
a proselyte ; ^ and under the Flavians it seems probable that 
Flavius Clemens, first-cousin of Domitian, and his wiie Flavia 
Domitilla, granddaughter of Vespasian, were among the num- 
ber. Judaicam vivere vitain, ‘‘ to hve the Jewish life,” was 
true of several eminent Romans at this time.® 

In the East, the success of Jewish missionary actmty was 
greater still, if we may trust such information as we possess 
concerning the state of affairs at Antioch (Antioch on the Orontes 
and Antioch in Pisidia), Thessalonica, etc.*^ A certain king of 
Adiabene, a state on the border of the Roman Empire and 
Parthia, became converted to Judaism along vith his family, 
and Josephus speaks of this pious royal household with a 
certain excusable pride.® 

It must, however, be observed that there were different 
degrees of conversion. Full proselytes were those who accepted 
the three essential obligations of Judaism,® viz. (a) circumcision, 

1 TertuUian, Ad Nat, i, 13 : “ Judaei enim Jasii, Sahhaia et cocna 
pur a et judaici ritus lucernarum etjejunia cum azymis ei orationes litorales 
quae utique aliena sunt a diis vestris.^^ 

2 Seneca, in Augustine, Civ. Dei, vi, 11, quoted from a lost treatise, 

De Superstiiione. 

2 CCCXXIX, 629. ^ CCLXV, 29 ; CCCXXTm, 12 ff. 

5 Tacitus, Ann., xiv, 6. 

® Suetonius, Dom., 12. Cf. CCCXXXIV, 227. 

Passages are collected in LXXV, iii, 117 ff. ; cf. Acts xiii. 16, 26, 43, 
50 etc 

’ 8 Ant., XX, 2-4 ; B.J., ii, 19, 2 ; iv. 9, 11 ; v, 2, 2, etc. Cf. 
LXXV, iii, 119. 

8 LXXV, iii, 129 ; XLVII, i, 274 ; CCLXVII, v, 77 ff. 
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synagogue and in the faith of Israel was a religious satisfaction 
which they could not find elsewhere. It would appear that, in 
general^ the synagogues of the Diaspora gave a warm welcome 
to their proselytes and to converts of every t}^e. Nevertheless, 
Philo in his day found reason to complain of the pride which 
held the pure Jew aloof from these newcomers. This feeling 
is, however, perfectly understandable, even apart from any 
prejudices of birth, since the growing number of prosehiies 
might readily appear to threaten the purity of the Jewish 
religion and the legitimate influence of the true children of 
Abraham. 

Roman law did not categorically forbid such proselytism in 
itself d but it refused to accept certain of its consequences. 
For example, if a proselyte were confronted with any of the 
legal obligations from which persons of Jewish race were 
exempted, he might not avail himself of the same pri\'ilege. 
Similarly, he could not refuse to worship the Gods of the Empire 
without exposing himself to a charge of atheism. A female 
convert could always fall under an accusation of impiety in 
regard to the household gods ; under Tiberius, a certain Fulvia 
was convicted of this crime by her husband Saturninus ^ ; 
under Nero a woman called Pomponia Graecina was accused 
before a domestic tribunal on the same charge.® Domitian 
roused the activity of informers against the proselytes, whom he 
ordered to sacrifice to the national gods ; if they refused, they 
were charged with atheism. These various examples lead to the 
conclusion that proselytism was always open to the charge of 
atheism ; it depended on the public authorities whether they 
took action or not.^ Nerva forbade the denunciations which 
his predecessor had encouraged.^ On the other hand, if we 
follow Spartianus, we must attribute to Hadrian a measure of 
great severity and hkely to prove extremely detrimental to 
Jewish propaganda ; he is said to have forbidden circumcision 
and to have put it on the same level as castration,® punishable 
by a severe law {Lex Cornclid dd Sicariis et Veneficis). This 
restriction, restored from others made by Antiochus Epiphanes 
(1 Macc. i. 63 ; 2 Macc. vi. 4-11), was, it is further stated, one 

1 XLVn, i, 255 ff, XLVn, i, 256 n. 8. 

® Tacitus, Ann., xiii, 32 : She ■was accused of superstitio externa. 
There are reasons for thinking that this refers to Judaism; see Mommsen, 
Broit pdnal, ii, 278, n. 2 (in the French translation). 

« XLVn, i, 257, n. 1. 

® Dio Cass* Ixviii 1, 2. 

6 Hist. Aug., Had., xiv, 2. Spartianus is a somewhat inferior 
authority, and it may well be that there is a certain degree of confusion 
regarding persons or dates in his statement. 
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of the causes of the great revolt of Bar CochbaJ Be this 
may, Antoninus Pius modified the law of Hadrian by rest* 
circumcision as one of the Jewish privileges, but he confi 
that law by continuing the prohibition in the case of non- J 
If a Jew performed the operation upon a proselyte, he exj 
himself to a severe punishment, viz. deportation or d 
according to social rank,^ Various penalties, such as ba 
ment, confiscation of property, or even execution, threa 
any freeman who allowed himself to be circumcised ; oi 
other hand, a slave ipso facto obtained his freedom, th< 
presuming in his case that he had been subjected to constr 
At the time when the Christian hope spread among the J 
settlements of the eastern Mediterranean, the legislation 
marized above no longer existed. Nevertheless, in pc 
opinion circumcision continued to be in bad odour. 

Thus, Jewish propaganda had planted the religion of 
or, at least, its more essential ideas in the pagan world, 
does not mean merely the accession of proselytes and 
fearers, but also the spread of Jewish influence among n 
education and inquiring spirit on the one hand, and also i 
the lower classes in a more elementary form, not unmixe( 
superstition. The idea of the Most High God (d Oed; 6 vi 
and a certain respect for the Sabbatical rest found a rei 
even among those who did not become converts.® Jewnsh 
and expressions came into current use, especially in the 
of magic,® carrying with them notions and suggestions, 
means to be ignored by those who wish to understand h( 
way was paved for Christianity. 

Certainly, this influence of Israel under all its aspec 
only be regarded as a thin veneer spread over the surface 
Graeco-Roman religious 'world. This remains true, even ' 
it prepared the way for a religion which, itself issuing 
Judaism, freed itself from the defects which Gentilei 
whole had found a hindrance in Judaism. It remains fo 
inquire 'v^^hether the influence of Jewish propaganda c 
last to a later date than we might at first sight be incl 
believe, and if strange patterns were not produced fr< 
syncretistic tendencies of the time, which, in the end, 
interesting expressions, both on the Jewish and on the 
side. It has been maintained that the synagogue 
Diaspora was definitely heretical.'^ If this be true 
contribution did that heretical tendency bring to the sync] 

'XLVn, i, 165, n. 1. 2 Modestinus, in Dig., xlviii, 

“ Paul, Sent, v, 22, 4. ‘ XLVII, i, 2( 

‘ cccxxn, 2. 6 cccvm, 194. ’ cc 
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And what did those pagans who merely skimmed the surface 
of Judaism do with the ideas which they borrowed from it ? 
How did they combine those ideas with their own stock of prior 
beliefs ? These questions are of primary importance for us, 
but the answers are unfortunately shrouded in obscurity. 



CHAPTER II 


THE jm)J:0-PAGAN SYNCRETISM 
I 

The Reciprocal Influence of Judaism and Paganism 
Primary Aspects 

T he real question is this : Could the Jews of the Diaspora 
have lived in constant contact with the foreign religions 
around them, without in some measure becoming subject to 
their influence ? To this, the example of Philo has already 
given us an answer. 

Conversely, could Gentiles, consorting daily with Jews, and 
to some extent interested in their behefs, even if they did not 
go so far as to adopt them, have succeeded in keeping those 
beliefs entirely separate from their own religious ideas ? This 
would seem, A priori, unlikely. 

It is true that stress ^ is usually laid on the exclusiveness 
of the Jewish brotherhood which characterized the communities 
of the Diaspora, and also on the persistent hatred of the Jews 
tow'ards the Gentdes. These two attitudes, no matter whence 
they came or where they were found, must have produced in the 
Israehte mistrust and hostihty towards everytlung that came 
from without. Similarly, emphasis is commonly laid on the 
anti-Semitism of the Gentiles. AU this is, no doubt, true, but 
we are not concerned with voluntary and conscious borrowings 
on either side. We can only speak in the one case of slow 
penetration by the environment, and in the other of a gradual 
contamination. To influences of this type the Jews, even those 
of Palestine, never ofiered appreciable resistance, even allowing 
their ritual to be affected, although ritual offers more resistance 
to such encroachments than religious emotions and impressions. 
The Prophets had often reproached their people for this very 
tendency.® 

The pagans of Asia Minor and Syria, on the other hand, 
had long been accustomed to combine myths of diverse origin, 

^ CCIiXV, 31 * Ezek. viii. 14 ; Jer. vii. 18 ; xliv. 17-19. 
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the process known as syncretism. It is therefore by no means 
a paradox to take for granted the existence of such reciprocal 
influences and more or less interesting combinations, even before 
we have established their existence. 

There are certain facts which immediately leap to the eye 
and confirm this first induction. 

(1) The synagogue was not only a house of prayer ; it was 
also a meeting-place for men of different minds and outlook, 
as well as a centre of instruction ^ frequented alike by Jews 
and by proselytes of different degrees. The latter did not leave 
their knowledge or their ideas at the door before entering. 
They could not live their normal customary life, unless they 
adapted the Torah and the Jewish religion in general, to their 
own mental outlook and to the demands of their own culture. 
They could not possibly keep those who had converted them 
in ignorance of this process of adaptation. 

(2) We must also take into account the question of mixed 
marriages. Unfortunately, we have no certain information 
concerning their number. ^ The Law forbade them, and so, too, 
did^ orthodox tradition, ^ but we know that in fact the pro- 
hibition was not always observed ^ ; moreover, quality made 
up for quantity, for these marriages were usually contracted 
among the higher orders of society. It would be, perhaps, 
more cautious to say that our sources only refer to these more 
notable instances,® It is difficult to believe that a mixed 
marriage did not promote a constant interchange of opinions, 
beliefs and impressions between the parties concerned. 

(3) Philo, the Essenes, the Therapeutae, and the authors of 
the Alexandrian Apocrypha ® in their several degree give proof 
of this process of permeation both among individuals and among 
groups. Along with a clear basis of apparently predominant 
Jewish doctrine, there appears among them all the influence 
of Greek philosophic thought, and even of a Helleno-Egyptian 
syncretisni which had already reached a high stage of de- 
velopment. 

1 CCLVIII, 64. 

^ CCCXXXIX, 10, says they were fairly frequent, but his statements 
are based entirely on the single passage. Acts xvi. 1, and that refers only 
to one definite case. 

3 Passages are collected in XLVII, ii, 45, n. 4. 

^ Test, of the Twelve Patriarchs, Levi xiv. 5-8, rebukes the Jews, even 
of priestly rank, for marrying heathen women. 

® References will be found in XLVII, ii, 45, n. 5, where it is pointed out 
that, according to Jerome xxxix, 1), the mother of Origen was a 
Jewess. ^ 

® CCCX, 482, where Philo is actually regarded as the culmination of 
J udseo- Hellenistic syncretism. 
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(4) It can be shown that throughout the Orient the practice 
of keeping the Sabbath was already observed on a wide scale 
and in a variety of forms. ^ This, however, may not be entirely 
due to a mere borrowing from Judaism, but speculations con- 
cerning the number 7 may have had more to do with it than 
any recollection of the divine rest upon the seventh day.^ 
Nevertheless, it was Judaism which laid down the principle, 
provided an explanation of it, and furnished the most complete 
example of its application. External influences are apparent 
in many cases, but contact with Jewish ideas is none the less 
clear. 

(5) If at present we are forced to proceed in darkness, it 

is because the literary sources which might have given us light 
no longer exist. Once, however, they did exist. In 4 Esdras 
xiv. 45-6 we find a clear distinction between the canonical 
books, of W'hich there are twenty-four, and the others, of which 
there are seventy. The former may be read by everyone, the 
latter only by the learned : . the Most High spake and 

said, The first which thou hast written do thou publish, so that 
they which are worthy and they which are unworthy may read 
therein ; howbeit, the seventy which are more recent do thou keep, 
that thou mayest deliver them to such as be wise among thy people.^’ 
From this it follows that there was once a Jewish hermeneutic 
literature. That it was more recent and more abundant than 
the other need not surprise us. 

(6) Lastly, a number of magical texts have come down to 
us which show us the syncretistic process at work in a limited 
but none the less genuine form, and their mere existence proves, 
in my opinion, that there must also have been other more 
elaborate and complicated forms. The names lao, Sabaoth, 
Michael, Raphael and other Jewish angels are there to be 
found side by side with those of Egyptian or Greek divinities. ^ 
Moreover, the Jews were renowned throughout the Roman 
world for their skill in magic arts,^ and here again we may 
recognize the influence of syncretism, for this knowledge must 
have come to them principally through contact with the Chal- 
daeans. After the Jews,” says Cumont, had been initiated 
into the secret lore and practices of the Persians and the Chal- 
dseans, they served as the indirect means by which knowledge 
of certain formulse spread throughout the area of the Dis- 
persion.” ® 

^ CCLVra, 14-52. 2 CCLVIII, 45, 

2 CGcxn, 96. Cf. Deissmann, Lichi vom Osien, 2nd edit., Tubingen, 
1909, 186; CGLXXVI, ii, 32 jQ^. 

Blau, Das altjudische Zauberwesen, 1898. 
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II 

Syncretistic Conceptions of God 

Scholars are today generally agreed that a culture- mixture 
of the type described really took place in the area of the Dia- 
spora, and that both individual types of syncretism and com- 
pletely composite cults came into existence there. Epigraphic 
discoveries have enabled us, though as yet but rarely, to catch 
a glimpse of or to understand a few examples of the former. 
As to the latter, various monuments reveal their existence, but 
give us no knowledge of them. Thus there now lies open to 
the inquiry and research of scholars an entirely new field, 
difficult enough to explore, but certainly rich in prospects.^ 

Of the indications, or positive evidence, still elusive and 
slender, at present available, two groups may be mentioned. 
The first relates to the use of the title Hypsistos^ or Most High, 
a Jewish epithet of Jahweh in the Diaspora, to designate pagan 
deities.^ The second reveals the existence of a Judaizing 
gnosis. 

Many of the pagan thiasoi, without adhering to the syna- 
gogue, worshipped the supreme God, the Most High, the Eternal, 
the Creator. Nevertheless, even if all these are perfectly suit- 
able epithets for the God of the Jews, it is by no means certain 
that they were always addressed to Him, for other divinities, fore- 
most of whom was Zeus, also bore the title of Hypsistos ^ and 
might fittingly be addressed by any of the titles just mentioned. 
We must, therefore, beware of facile identifications, though 
the establishment of a few really certain cases would warrant 
the conclusion which we seek to draw. It is not without 
significance that the pagans, even in cases where there is no 
proof of Judaizing, called the God of the Jews by the title 
Hypsistos ^ 

We get an instructive glimpse of at least one of these com- 
posite cults, the cult of Sabazios, an ancient Thracian form of 
Dionysos, whom a fanciful etymology, significant in its tendency, 
connected with Sahaoih, the Kyrios Sabaoth of the Septuagint.^ 
In the Questions of Plutarch,® we read how one of the guests 

1 CCCXn, XX and p. 96. 

2 CIL, vi, 50 (from Rome) : “ ^Arrei vxpiaxco xal (xwenovri xb nav. 
Both title and description are Jewish ; c/. CCCXII, 94. 

® CCCXII, 368 ; on the inscriptions from the kingdom of the Bos- 
phorus, originally published by Latyschev, in 1890, wherein vyjLaxog is 
applied to Zeus, Ge and Helios, see CCLXVII, v, 90 ff, 

^ Philo, Leg., xxiii, 40 ; In Flacc,, 7. 

® CCOXII, 97. ® Quaest. conviv., iv, 6. 
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maintained, and claimed to be able to prove, that the God of 
the Jews was none other than Dionysos Sabazios, and it is 
perhaps to this strange identification that Tacitus alludes when 
he says {Hist, v, 5) that some maintain the rites of the Jews 
to have been founded by Dionysos. On the other hand, Valerius 
Maximus relates (i, 8, 2) that the praetor C. Cornelius Hispallus, 
in the consulate of M. Popilius Lena and Cn. Calpurnius, about 
139 B.c., sent back home, hence expelled from Rome, certain Jews 
who, under pretext of worshipping Sabazios-Jupiter, strove to 
corrupt the morals of the Romans {Judaeos qid Sabazi-Jovis 
cultu simulato mores Romanos inficere conati sunt, domos suas 
repetere coegit). Since the passage treats of the Jews, the 
words Sabazi-Jovis must be an error and should be Sabazios- 
Jakweh, Furthermore, there exists in the cemetery of Prsetex- 
tatus, in a crypt which perhaps did not belong to it at first 
and has been added by an unskilled excavation, a celebrated 
tomb, called the tomb of Vincentius, decorated with interesting 
paintings.^ Here there is depicted a deceased woman named 
Vibia being introduced into the Fields of the Blessed by a good 
angel {angelus bonus) of Jewish origin, as the accompanying 
description shows. On the other hand, Vincentius describes 
himself as the “ servant of Sabazios.'' Here, then, we have 
the statement of Valerius Maximus confirmed, and evidence 
that a community of Sabazios, probably of syncretistic type, 
existed in Rome.^ 

Jewish influence, wdiich is certain in the cult of Sabazios, 
seems probable in that of Attis and Cybele.^ We might even 
go farther and infer, for instance, from the affinity of that 
cult with the worship of Mithra, that the latter was subjected 
to the same influence.^ Such a conclusion must, however, be 
supported by documentary evidence. Those sources to which 
I have referred, and which come from the Bosphorus, seem 
indeed to attest the existence in that region of a cult the basis 
of which was pagan, but which had been influenced by Judaism. 
No doubt, there were others syncretistic in type and diverse 
in nature, but which, at least in outward appearance, seemed 
to acknowledge the deity as Hypsistos, so much so that the 
devotees of such cults actually took, or received, the name of 
Hypsistarians, or, Hypsistanians. Traces of them were suffi- 
ciently discernible in the fourth and even the fifth century to 
attract the attention of Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Cyril of Alexandria and even of Augustine. The latter 
calls them Caelicolae, and it is, at least, curious that the famous 

^ CCCXXVI, i, 249. 2 CCCXXXIX, 12, 

® cccxn, 98 ff. 4 CCCXXXIX, 13 . 
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Codex Bezae renders the term ae§6p,evoi in Acts xiii. 50 and 
xvii. 4 by the word caelicolae?- This term naturally recalls 
the line of Juvenal, xiv. 97 : “ Nil praeter nubes et coeli numen 
adorant ” (“ they worship nought save clouds and heaven’s 
power ”), which might more fittingly refer to the people under 
discussion than to genuine Jews. 

Hence we have sufficient evidence to support the statement 
that in more than one respect pagan cults were subjected to 
Jewish influence, manifesting itself in the production of more 
or less interesting syncretistic forms. 

It is, however, the reverse influence which, from our present 
point of view, it is important to detect and apprehend, because 
it is more likely that nascent Christianity was affected by a 
syncretism whose basis was Jewish than by one whose basis 
was pagan. Unfortunately, nowhere do we suffer more from 
the absence of explicit and dated texts than on this point. 

Nevertheless, we possess one text which, though far from 
teaching us all that we seek to know, yet claims our attention, 
and whose very gaps are instructive. It is Colossians ii. 8-10 
and runs as follows : “ Take heed lest there shall be anyone 
that maketh spoil of you through his philosophy and vain deceit, 
after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of the world, 
and not after Christ ” {mrd rd axoixela wv xoapov xai ov xaxd 
XQiaxov). 

These words, at first sight so puzzling, must be compared 
with the passage in Galatians iv. 8-11, where the rudiments” 
recur again with the meaning “ gods ” : “ Howbeit at that time, 
not knowing God, ye were in bondage to them which by nature 
are no gods : but now that ye have come to know God, or rather to 
be known of God, how turn ye back again to the weak and beggarly 
rudiments, whereunto ye desire to be in bondage over again ? ” 
It is quickly apparent that this passage is dealing with specu- 
lations concerning the cosmic spirits who govern the stars and 
who are, in a sense, identical with them. We are plunged 
into the depths of astrological gnosis, and everything leads 
to the belief that it was in this direction that the Jews of 
the Diaspora turned when they surrendered to syncretistic 
tendencies. 


1 CCLJWn, V, 95. 
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III 

The Syncretistic Gnosis 

We know that gnosis, which is the revealed knowledge of 
the world, of life, and hence of salvation/ is something entirely 
different from human knowledge, that is, knowledge gained by 
study and by sense-experience. It remains on an infinitely 
higher plane, since its objects are superior to those attained by 
common information. Philosophic speculation and mystic 
views may render it complex and give it an appearance of 
unfathomable metaphysical depth, but in principle it represents 
essentially the communication, by direct instruction, reserved 
for the chosen and initiated devotees, of a mystery which reason 
alone could not discover. 

In fact, it is usually the outcome of a combination, often 
complex and obscure, of astrological ideas ^ and religious desires 
expressed as positive conclusions, in short, a system divorced 
from reality. This takes the form of a dialectic which, based 
on statements incapable of proof, passes nevertheless for 
demonstration. Syncretism and gnosticism are entirely com- 
patible ; the one nourishes the other. 

We know that there was a specifically Jewish gnosis, which 
drew its sustenance from the astrological and metaphysical 
speculations of the Gentile gnosis. In the writings of Paul ? 
occur a number of technical terms belonging to the vocabulary 
of gnosticism,® such as Mystery, Gnosis, Epignosis, Pleroma, 
Archons, Initiation, Perfection, Firstborn of the Cosmos, etc. 
The profusion of these proves the thorough familiarity of the 
Apostle with at least certain gnostic turns of speech, foreign 
to pure Judaism. 

The very teaching of the Apostle, that is to say, Paulinism 
considered as a whole, affords further proof of the existence 
of this gnosis. Clearly, Paul starts from the idea that the 
Cosmos has fallen into chaos, since according to him it is not 
only man, but the whole of nature which needs to be reconciled 

^ On the origins of Gnosticism, see CCLXXVI, i, 90-120 ; W. Kohler, 
Die Gnosis, Tiibingen, 1911, 4 ; H. Holtzmann, Lehrh. d. neutestament- 

lischen Theologie, 2nd edit., Tubingen, 1911, vol. i, pp. 553-61 ; S. Angus, 
The Religious Quests in the GrcECO-Roinan World, London, 1929, chap, xx ; 
W. Bousset, Haupiprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907. 

2 On the underlying influence of Babylonian astrology, cf, W. Anz, 
Zur Frage nach dem Ursprung des Gnostizismus, Leipzig, 1897 ; S* 
IVIinocchi, I miti babilonesi e le origini della gnosi, in Bilychnis, December, 
1914, and April, 1915. 

"CCCXXXIX, ISjgr. 
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to God : “ For we know that the whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain together until now ” (Rom. yiii. 22). According 
to the Testament of Solomon/ it is the ‘‘ rudiments {(Troixeia)^ 
or astral powers which govern the world (rd hyo/usva aroixsca, 
01 KoaptoKQaroQeQ rov Koapov rovrov), and it is these rudiments'"^ 
which Paul calls “ the arehontes of this world.” Hence it 
is clear, first, that these “ rudiments ” were considered by 
certain Jews as gods, or, at least, as spirits worthy of worship, 
and Saul of Tarsus himself might well have shared this belief 
before his conversion : ‘‘7 beseech you, brethren, be as I am, 
for I was as ye are ” (Gal. iv. 12) ; secondly, that the worship 
of these “ rudiments ” was connected with astrological calcula- 
tions of which one aspect is related to the Jewish preoccupation 
with the succession of the ages. Indeed, the two were often 
and for a long time confused with one another (“ Ye observe 
days and months and seasons and years, Gal. iv. 10). In the 
passage of the Testament of Solomon referred to above, seven 
spirits are represented as appearing to Solomon, which are the 
^'’rudiments''" or cosmic powers their names are given as 
Apathe, Eris, etc. 

Paul is thus seen to be surrounded by a star-worshipping 
gnosis ; and in certain Jewish centres of the Diaspora, among 
the Galatians and Colossians, where he had lived, this gnosis 
was Jewish, that is to say, it had become blended with the 
religion of Israel. Paul seeks to oppose it, and especially to 
prove that the “ arehontes of this world ” had been vanquished 
by Christ, the cosmic powers subjected to the Lord (Col, i. 18- 
20 ; 1 Cor. xv. 24-5). His method of refutation was somewhat 
confused,^ a point which we shall examine later; but its 
dominant purpose, at least, admits of no doubt ; it attests not 
only the existence, but also the success and power of this 
astrological and syncretistic gnosis in certain Jewish or Judaizing 
centres of the Diaspora. Considered from this point of view 
Paulinism is an anti-gnosis ; nevertheless, it is itself permeated 
by gnosticism. 

The question now arises whether the speculations of this 
Jewish and syncretistic gnosis were confined to the birth, 
organization, government and life of the Cosmos, or whether 
they did not also concern themselves with the question of its 
salvation. Judging from Paul, I am inclined to think that the 

1 This apocryphal hook is of Jewish origin, hut is written in Greek, and 
is therefore a product of the Diaspora. C/. EB, i, col. 254, 14. 

2 CCCXXXI, 52 : xal ra denga h o^qavm elaiv . . , xal Sg Ssdg 
^aXov/uda. 

^CCCXVIII, 115 jOr. 
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latter was tKe case. For, if we analyse the Panline Christology i 
and remove from it everything peculiar to Christianity, there 
remains, it would seem, a coherent soteriology, clearly related 
to Jewish Messianism, yet something more, and constituting 
a kind of pre-Christian Christology. Hence we may ask whether 
in these Jewish gnostic circles of the Diaspora there had not 
already been a certain amount of speculation concerning the 
Messiah in which the narrow nationalistic conception of him 
current in Palestine had been transformed, and in which his 
traditional function had been spiritualized by seeing it, so to 
speak, in gnostic terms, and regarding it as his role to draw 
men away from the death of sin, and to guide them into the 
Kingdom of the Spirit. 

This is highly probable ^ and it bears not only, as we shall 
see, on the conversion of Paul, but also on the preparation for 
and introduction of Christianity to the Grseco-Roman world. 
Moreover, various other indications confirm the supposition that 
speculations concerning a Saviour who had come, or rather who 
was to come, formed the central religious interest of the syn- 
cretistic sects in Judaism and in Judaizing gnostic centres.^ It 
matters little that the Saviour was still represented on occasions 
as the great Conqueror who would usher in the Kingdom of 
God after having triumphed over his enemies. This was merely 
a relic of Jewish Messianism and does not invalidate the anti- 
Palestinian character of everything else. 


IV 

The Jewish Sects 

We have just spoken of sects. This demands a few words 
of explanation. In the syncretistic combinations at which we 
have glanced it was still only a question of interpretations, 
additions and arrangements, grouped more or less arbitrarily 
round a body of Jewish teaching which claimed to be orthodox 
because, in all likelihood, its daily life was still governed by the 
precepts of the Torah, The methods by which these peculiar 
medleys attained success are not so far removed from those of 
Philo as to be incomprehensible to us. But we have glimpses 
of certain groups of Judaizers who by their manner of Hfe, as 
well as by the nature of their beliefs, seem, indeed, to set them- 

^ Bruckner, Die Emiehung d, paulin, Christologiei Strasburg, 1903, 
9Sff. 

2 CCCXVm, 158 and 169. 

^ ccLvm, 100-17 ; cccvin, i73jgr. 
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selves apart from the true religion of Israel. To these we may 
give the name of sects. 

We may first of all mention the Essenes whose synagogue 
has been said to be the true offspring of the Diaspora.^ By this 
is meant that the Hellenism of the latter had penetrated the life 
of the former. There can, in fact, be no doubt that Essenism 
was a form of syncretism. Side by side with its attachment to 
the Law, the sincerity of which is beyond suspicion, it rested 
upon secret doctrines which occupied a large place in its inter- 
ests.2 We cannot say for certain whence these teachings came, 
nor even describe them exactly, but it is not too rash to suspect 
that they were influenced, at least to some extent, by those 
pseudo-Pythagorean speculations in which the pagan world was 
steeped towards the time of the birth of Jesus. The question 
has been raised whether the Essenes were conversant with the 
ideas of astrological metaphysics. It may be so, since Josephus 
speaks of them as awaiting the sunrise in an attitude of medi- 
tation and invocation, and as addressing prayers to it in order 
to hasten its appearance ^ ; hence they may have regarded the 
sun as a conscious cosmic power, which is one of the basic ideas 
of the religion of the ‘‘ rudiments.^' In short, the Essenes have 
been regarded as pre-Christian gnostics.^ Their monastic life 
was the life of Salvationists, that is to say, of men preoccupied 
with the problem of salvation ; their repugnance to sacrifices 
suggests the Pythagorean doctrine of metempsychosis, or at 
least the idea that the fallen essence is condemned to journey 
through all the living forms of matter. All this, of course, is 
far from anything which usually passes under the name of 
Mosaism. 

Nevertheless, these Essenes were Jews whose outward con- 
formity to the Law was still sufficiently strict to disguise the 
peculiarities which marked the rest of their religious life. More- 
over, their home was Palestine, and their settlements did not 
extend far beyond its borders. 

With the Therapeutae we go a step farther.® They too 
passed for Jews, and doubtless believed themselves so to be, 
but there was no longer anything distinctively Jewish in their 
mode of life. It was confined within the walls of monasteries 
of a kind built not far from Alexandria on the shores of Lake 
Mareotis. The men lived there apart from the women, but 

^ CCLVin, 60 ; CCCXVII, 114-68. — On the Essenes, see supra, pp. 
172-90. 

2 Jos., Ant, xxi, 10, 6. ® J., ii, 8, 5. 

^CCLXXVI, i, 149 jff. 

® OCOXXI, 135^and 183, n. 19 (bibliography). 
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both alike spent their days in spiritual meditation and philo- 
sophic reflection. They plumbed the depths of Holy Scripture 
in order to discover its hidden and mysterious meaning. In 
other -words, they gave to the Torah a symbolical and allegorical 
sense, as did Philo, and we are not surprised to find that the 
philosopher was interested in them. It is probable that their 
thought was also devoted to the popular subject of soteriological 
metaphysics, and to gnostic ideas more or less tinged with 
Pythagorean speculations. They gathered every seventh day 
to celebrate the Sabbath, but it was a Sabbath of the learned, 
a metaphysical and mystical Sabbath wherein each enriched the 
rest with the fruits of his own solitary meditation during the 
past week.^ 

Were not the Therapeutae, then, on the borderline of 
Judaism ? Were they not really an heretical sect, a kind of 
perfected Essenism ? They may have been, but it is impossible 
to prove it, since the description of them given in the treatise of 
Philo whence our information is derived, namely, the De Vita 
Contemplativa, is a purely ideal picture. It has been said above 
that, in a sense, Philo was a witness to this Judseo-pagan 
syncretism and that he was a typical representative of it, rather 
then an exceptional individual or a strikingly original person- 
ality. His was a syncretism of the philosophic type, that is to 
say, a form of speculation which takes as its point of departure 
the study of Greek philosophy. This, however, was only one 
stream of thought, and there were others less rationalistic in 
their inspiration and far more coloured by Oriental mysticism. 

Philo himself gives us a glimpse “ of certain effects, certain 
forms of expression, resulting from these complex and obscure 
influences. He speaks of Cainites, Ammonites, and Moabites, 
whom he regards as heretics ; hence it is a question of Jewish 
syncretists. Some of these appear to have been pneumatics 
who directed their speculations towards the spirit, whereas 
others were materialists who reduced them to the level of matter, 
as in the case of the Christian gnostics. These sects challenged 
the Torah, setting up Cain in opposition to Moses, and holding 
that the world and the Law were the work of a Demiurge who 
had attempted to usurp the place of the true God in the minds 
of men. Viewed from another angle, they fell into line with 
the great stirring of interest in soteriology which seems to have 
been the rehgious malady of the age. They take their place 
among the enthusiasts who were awaiting the fulness of the 
times. We shall find all this again among the pagans ; there 

Philo, Be vita contemplativa, 2. 

s CCCLVm, 75. 
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is no watertight division between the Jewish and pagan currents 
of thought. 

This Judaizing pre-Christian gnosticism ^ should not be 
regarded as a system, but rather as a tendency which varied in 
depth and development with different individuals and environ- 
ments. To some it was no more than the complement of their 
orthodox Judaism, orientating their thought in a direction 
foreign to the Torah, while to others it offered the main value, 
and Judaism did not interest them except as one element in a 
more or less complex whole. The logical result of the movement 
was the formation of sects, those closed circles the members of 
which believed that they were the possessors of absolute Truth 
and of Salvation. It is unfortunate that no precise information 
has come down to us concerning the chronology, geographical 
distribution and numbers of these sects, so that any study of 
them pursued and sustained on the basis of reliable documents 
is at present impossible. 

The question has been asked why the early Christian writers 
of the second century, such as Justin, Irenaeus or Tertullian, 
whose works have been partially preserved, do not enlighten 
us concerning these sectaries, and why they did not study them 
at close quarters, as the origin and probable source of the 
Christian gnosis. The answer usually given * is that they were 
hypnotized by the gnostics of their time who claimed to be 
Christians and who, indeed, gave themselves out as the only 
true Christians, thus constituting a danger to the ordinary 
believer. The Christian teachers, so it is asserted, were far too 
prone to consider gnosticism as a Christian heresy, or collection 
of heresies, and it was only the later historians of heresy, e.g. 
those of the third century, such as the author of the Phih- 
sophumena, or of the fourth and fifth centuries, such as 
Epiphanius, Philastrius and Augustine, who looked beyond 
the second century and paid attention to our Judseo-gnostics. 
These writers, however, were unfavourably situated for the study 
and understanding of the earlier gnostics, and their information 
is full of confusions, obscurities and gaps which they could not 
avoid, but which are a great hindrance at the present time. The 
question, therefore, remains open and it is to be feared that it 
will long continue to remain so, if not for ever. 

The historians of heresy appeared to have been specially 
intrigued by certain sectaries whom they call Ophites, Cainites, 
and Sethites, among whom the influences of Greek thought 

^ M. Friedlander, Der wrchristliche judische GnoaUzismus, Berlin, 
1898. 

2 ccLvni, 79. 
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seemed to have been combined with Jewish speculations, and 
with Oriental elements of a more obviously gnostic type. These 
heretics, who were probably confused with those known to 
Philo, were only interested in the Jewish Scriptures in so far 
as they could interpret them in such a way as to destroy their 
authority. According to their beliefs, the true God was not the 
Creator, Jahweh, of the Book of Genesis, who was reduced to 
the role of sovereign over matter. Everything in the Scriptures 
which was opposed to their view-point they attributed to the 
‘‘ Spirit of the world ” (Epiph., Haer,, xxvi, 6 : omo tov nvsvjLiarog 
rov KoafjiQv) and the remainder to the Spirit of truth ” (ojro 
rov stvsv/uaroQ rfji; alrjOsCag). 

The Ophites,^ for instance, who seemed to have been of 
Phrygian origin, considered Jahweh as a mere divine dynamis, 
one of the creator angels who had usurped the place of God. 
It was the serpent who had exposed this fraud, and it was 
therefore the serpent whom the Ophites worshipped and from 
whom they derived their name. They regarded him also as 
a divine dyna?nis, the incarnation of Wisdom (Eowia), the Christ 
himself.^ 

The Cainites, so Augustine assures us {Haeres., viii), 
“ blaspheme against the world and against God, the Author of 
the Law, and deny the resurrection of the flesh.” The Sethites 
awaited a Christ who would be of the race of Seth, the son of 
Adam, or else believed that Christ was Seth himself.® 

This is merely a superficial account of these vagaries, and it 
is not necessary to dwell on them here ; but in truth, we have 
not yet any clear idea of their source ; above all we cannot date 
with any measure of accuracy those ideas which the historians 
of heresy most often present to us as a unity, but which must 
have undergone a process of evolution. Nevertheless, all the 
probabilities are in favour of the view that we are really con- 
cerned with Judaizing and gnostic sects, anterior, at least in 
their origins, to the establishment of Christianity. 

In this depressing confusion one name arrests our attention, 
that of Simon the Samaritan,* the famous Simon Magus who 
passes across the stage of primitive Christianity and occupies 
a place in the Petrine legend. In making of him “ the father 

^ Philosophumena, 5 ; cf. CCLXXVI, ii, 25-82. 

® Irenffius, Haer., i, 30 : “ Quidam enim ipsam sophiam serpentem 
factam dicunt.” — ^Epiphanius, Haer., xxxvii, 2 ff . ; Philastr., Haer., i ; 
Praedesfinatus, 17 ; “ Quern colubrum suum Christum appelant.’’’’ On this 
Praedestinatm, largely a plagiarism from Augustine, cf. CCCXXV, 106. 

® Epiph., xxxix, 3 ; Philastr., iii. 

* CCLXXVI, i, 172 ff, ; CCLXVII, v, 151 ff. (by Casey), where refer- 
ences are given to texts and literature. 
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of all the heresies ” the Christians have rendered an ill service 
both to him and to us. This notoriety has its origin in Acts 
viii. 10, where it is said that he was the great sorcerer of 
his country whose magic arts had dazzled and seduced his 
fellow-citizens. He, himself, claimed to be “ some great one ” 
(Aiycav elvac xiva iavTov jjLeyav) and “ all gave heed to him 
from the least to the greatest, saying, This man is the dynamis 
of God, which is called Great" {oSrog eariv y dvvayig rov 6eov 
y xaXovyevr] ysydlrj). At first, according to the redactor, an 
adherent of the infant Church (viii. 13), Simon ends up by 
appearing in his eyes as the first anti-Christian, after he had 
sought to buy from the Apostles the secret of their miracles. 
Nevertheless, it is possible that, behind the tendentious arrange- 
ment of Acts, there is a nucleus of truth. Simon claimed that 
he was the great power of God, and various items of evidence 
which we possess about him agree as to this claim. It probably 
means that he presented himself as a kind of Messiah— so much 
the phrase “ gave himself out to he some great one ” suggests 
—an envoy of God, filled with his Spirit for the execution of 
designs of which we loiow nothing. In relation to Christianity 
Simon is not, therefore, to be regarded as a heretic, but rather 
as a precursor and a rival. He was certainly a gnostic and 
a syncretist, who appears to have borrowed largely from Stoic 
cosmology and ontology, whilst his composite theology was 
inspired by the methods of which Philo affords us the most 
perfect example.^ Moreover, it is scarcely probable that his 
was an isolated case, for we know that there existed in Samaria 
a centre of gnostic thought, heretical in relation to pure Judaism. 
At a later date Dositheus represented variously as a disciple 
and a rival of Simon, emerged from the same strange environment 
and presented himself likewise as a kind of Messiah. “ Similarly , 
Menander, the pupil of Simon, met with some success at Antioch, 
possibly at the same time as Christianity was being established 
there.® There is today a tendency to believe that from this 
Samaritan environment and from Simon himself there pro- 
ceeded various influences which seriously affected the form and 
early development of Christian thought.* Unfortunately, this 
is easier to suspect than to prove. The statement that Simon 
was the incarnation of the “ great power of God ” in itself 
claims our attention, because it proves that the Pauline idea 

1 CCLXra, V, 160. 

* Origen, C. Celsum, i, 57; vi, 15 ; In loannum, xm, 27. 

3 Justin, 1 Apol, 26 ; Irenseus, Haer., i, 23. 

* CCCXVin, 74 ; Alfaric, Christianisme et Gnosticime, in RH, cxlv, 
1924, 45. 
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of Incarnation was not so great a novelty in the Jewish world 
as has been believed. It is difficult not to compare this quality 
of the Samaritan with that which Paul attributes to Jesus 
Christ : “ Poiver of God and Wisdom of God ” [X^iardv Osov 
SvvafiLV xal 0eov ao(flav). 

It is not altogether impossible for us to read between the 
lines of the early Christian criticisms ^ the chief features of 
Simon’s teaching. They suggest a gnostic system, probably 
perfected and completed by several generations of disciples, 
since we know that the Samaritan founded a school, but whose 
essential character is not in doubt. 

If we have diverted our attention for a moment to Palestine, 
it is because the three Samaritans whom we have found there 
seem to offer striking and instructive examples of those gnostic 
syncretists whose speculation took its point of departure from 
Judaism, or ran parallel with it, and was then nourished by 
Greek and Oriental sources.® It is altogether improbable that 
such men appeared only in Samaria, and we know that they 
themselves did not always remain there, since it was at Tyre 
that Simon, “ the Father,” discovered his consort Helena, named 
by him Ennoia, or the Thought ; Menander, too, settled near 
Antioch. Indeed, according to Justin Martyr, ® Christian legend 
placed the figure and fame of Simon in the capital of the Empire. 

It would seem likely that wherever Judaism came into con- 
tact with Hellenistic or Graeco-Oriental influences it allowed 
itself to be more or less penetrated by them and in turn reacted 
upon them. The more advanced forms, and the most coherent, 
gave rise to definite sects, some still very Jewish or Judaizing, 
others, on the contrary, definitely hostile to Jahweh, his Torah 
and the Jewish spirit. 

The circles in which such religious forms arose were disturbed, 
confused, diverse, the meeting-place of tumultuous streams of 
divergent thought. Here there sprang up a fertile but chaotic 
mingling of beliefs, hopes, speculations, and revelations, which 
afforded an inexhaustible store of nourishment for the new 
religion which was about to emerge in this seething world, offer- 
ing certain clear and simple principles, sufficiently elastic to 
allow of indefinite expansion. 

1 Irenaeus, Haer., i, 28 ; Philosophumena, vi, 19-20. 

® CCLXXVl, i, 180 j'., where an attempt is made to differentiate the 
several elements which went to make up Simonism. 

= Justin, 1 Apol, xxvi, 2 and 3. On this complicated legend, cf. Ch. 
Guignehert, La primaitte de Pierre et la venue de Pierre a Borne, Paris, 
1909, pp. 203jflr. 
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P ALESTINE had long since lost her independence. Succes- 
sive conquerors of Syria had annexed her. As a rule, she 
had accepted her fate without much resistance, rebelling only 
when some foreign overlord, like Antiochus Epiphanes, had 
shown contempt towards Jahweh and his Law, and had 
attempted to sever the Chosen People from its God, and to 
subject them to the accursed idols of the Gentiles. 

If, amid all these tribulations, Israel still preserved its 
racial identity, and was not scattered into isolated units, this 
was due entirely to its religion — a religion which grew more 
rigid and jealous as the political fortunes of the people darkened. 
And while that people, sorely tempest-tossed, was exalting its 
God to the supreme dignity of Creator and Ruler of the Universe, 
it clung with all the greater tenacity to the hope, nay, certainty, 
that a shattering vengeance would overwhelm its oppressors. 
For it was impossible that Jahweh should belie his promises 
and allow the Gentiles to mock his sovereign power for ever. 

This comfortable hope was nurtured upon two illusions. 
The first was based on an exaggerated idea of the glories of 
Israel at the time of King David. This energetic “ unifier ” of 
the Jewish territory around Jerusalem, who had begun life as 
a simple Judaean adventurer, and thence developed into a 
soldier of fortune and large-scale bandit, ultimately to become 
the prince of his people, seemed to constitute the ideal type of 
conqueror, after Jahweh’s own heart. The restoration of his 
reign was thus tantamount, in popular thought, to the reaUzation 
of the most glowing dreams of the future. 

The second illusion was connected with the Maccabsan 
revolt against the Seleucid monarchs. It was agreeably por- 
trayed as a brilliant triumph, and a complete restoration of 
Israel, accomplished by the special favour of Jahweh. 

In both cases, the reality was far more modest than they 
imagined. Nevertheless, it is not difficult to understand that 
these illusions afforded a source of permanent and effective 
encouragement for all those enthusiasts who believed that they 
had felt the stirring of the breath of Jahweh, and that they 
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acted as a ferment of revolt among the people. The conviction 
grew that Jahweh was waiting His hour, but that when it struck 
He would reveal Himself in an irresistible burst of glory. It 
was beheved also that this event might be hastened by a stringent 
observance of the Torah, and in this way pohtical interests came 
to be mingled with those of religion. 

Yet even from this point of view, it would be an exaggeration 
to regard the outlook of the Palestinians as homogeneous. Not 
all of them were equally disposed to surrender themselves to 
the dreams of nationalism. The upper classes were, in general, 
prepared to accept the foreign domination with which they 
made their peace for the sake of greater personal profit. 
Thereby they retained their influence and consolidated those 
material advantages which they had acquired by birth. Their 
fathers before them had become Grecized, and they themselves 
now became Romanized. Indeed, down to the time of the 
insurrections in the first and second centuries a.d., and especially 
during the reigns of Caligula and Claudius, the imperial court 
was frequented by Jewish princes. When it came to repressing 
the Great Rebellion, Vespasian and Titus found support in a 
strong Roman party which saw no profit in headstrong action, 
and was therefore inclined to display a disapproving and non- 
committal attitude. These ‘■‘■politicians” were particularly 
numerous among the ranks of the priesthood. Adventure did 
not attract them, and they set their faces from the start against 
those fiery spirits who were all too ready to both invoke the 
anger and the favour of Jahweh, to the danger of all, and 
especially of those in high places. 

Diametrically opposed to this attitude was that of the 
Zealots, who welcomed every attempt at revolution : they 
exploited the smallest opportunity and the flimsiest pretext to 
stir up the people. They magnified petty incidents and resorted 
to violence at the first excuse. In a word, they lived in a 
constant state of excitement of which their foreign masters 
were aware and which, Avith good reason, they dreaded. 

The mass of the people certainly did not share this chronic 
excitement of the Zealots, but in moments of crisis they were 
none the less capable of being roused by it. It may be said, 
indeed, that their chief characteristic was a propensity towards 
headstrong action. Having yielded to this impulse, they lost 
their heads and shrank from no kind of excess, so that even in 
cases where their risings had at first a good ground and a valid 
excuse, they soon committed inexcusable crimes which, in the 
eyes of their foreign masters, justified the sternest measmres of 
repression. 
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So far as we can judge, the leaYen of all Palestinian uprisings 
at the time of Jesus lay in the Messianic hope. Apart from 
the numerous enthusiasts who claimed to be someone,''^ Le, 
attempted, whether in good faith or not, to pass themselves off 
as “ The Coming every petty incident between Zealots 

and Roman police seemed in the eyes of its leaders to be indeed 
the Great Beginning and an enterprise sure of Jahweh’s aid. 
For this reason, the most crushing failures never damped their 
ardour. Last time, they said, God’s hour had not struck, but 
every day brought it nearer, and who could tell whether this 
time it had not arrived ? Such was the thought, or at least the 
feeling, of all those enthusiasts who were eager for adventure. 

It was rare indeed even for the most paltry pretender to be 
unable to enlist in his cause some hundred credulous souls, and 
it only needed a glimmer of success to swell the hundreds into 
thousands. The people were not, perhaps, living at such a 
high tension as has been supposed, but the livelier elements 
among them certainly were, and their activity, ever ready 
to burst restraint, quickly spread the infection of frenzy and 
fanaticism around them, producing the rashest adventures. 
Romantic memories of the Davidic or Hasmonsean past, the 
recollection of Jahweh’s promises, prophecies drawn from con- 
temporary events, miracles and signs of divers kinds, all would 
serve to obliterate reason and foster hopeless enterprises. The 
Romans had good reason for adopting towards these Palestinians 
an attitude of distrust and suspicion, easily regarded by these 
chronic malcontents as in itself a provocation. It was all a 
fatal vicious circle, whose evil effects went on increasing from 
the period with which this book closes until the middle of the 
second century a.d. 

From the purely religious point of view, it is necessary to 
abandon, once for all, the time-honoured picture of the closed 
fence, cutting Israel off from its geographical neighbours and 
from the whole life of the East. We have seen that there were 
large breaches in the fence through which influences of the most 
varied origin and nature penetrated to the heart of Jahwism. 
In order best to describe the real state of affairs, we have been 
obliged to speak of variety, mixture, and syncretism. Un- 
doubtedly, our first impression is one of rigorous legalisna, 
meticulous observance, excessive religious scruples, and pedantic 
interpretation of the Law. The Scribe and Pharisee seem to 
dominate Jewish piety and religion. This, however, is a false 
impression, explicable by the fact that most of the documents 
preserved to us come from the hands of priests or doctors of 
the Law, and direct our attention only to the outer surface of 
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the religious life. How could a people, placed by the countless 
demands of its daily life in constant and prolonged contact 
with its neighbours to the south, the east and the north, have 
escaped their influence only in the pattern of its religious life, 
when that very life was for them the all-important thing ? 

In seeking to analyse and reduce that life to its basic elements, 
it is the diversity and contrasts of those elements which strike 
us most. Over against the belief and practice of priest and 
Rabbi, with their rigid observance, which had for them, never- 
theless, its emotional value, we find the warm and living religion 
of the simple folk, born of a robust faith in the power and 
righteousness of Jahweh, together with an astonishing receptive 
credulity and a surprising mass of superstitions. From this it 
is only too clear that even men reputed to be learned were not 
always proof against contamination. All the natives of Pales- 
tine, in greater or lesser degree, took dreams seriously ; un- 
expected noises alarmed them ; everywhere around them they 
felt the presence and activity of good and evil spirits, and 
believed that they could defend themselves by means of amulets, 
magical formulae, exorcisms and incantations. Indeed, all this 
childish and cumbrous sorcery seems to be as foreign to the 
religion of the heart as the mechanical dryness of legalism ; 
and it is a cause for wonder that it should have met with such 
success in Palestine. Even the schools were not always immune 
from it. 

But this is the very state of mind which was characteristic 
of the whole of the Hellenized East ^ at that time, and for long 
after. We catch a glimpse of it in the environment of Apollonius 
of Tyana at the end of the first century a.d., and in the circle 
of Alexander of Abonoteichos, under Marcus Aurelius. More- 
over, in the light of this simple fact, we are at once able to 
understand why Judaism never succeeded in protecting itself 
effectively against the disease of syncretism, of combining 
heterogeneous beliefs ; it was caught up, by the force of circum- 
stances, in the great religious stream which was then flowing 
through the ancient world. Only its nationalistic character 
saved it from the danger of complete absorption. Jahwism, 
however, did at least derive from the religions with which it 
came into contact elements which enriched it and profoundly 
transformed it. 

The point which must always be stressed is the cardinal 
fact that in all these Palestinian regions, alongside of the 
precepts of the priest, the dogmas of the scholar, and the 
formulae of the quack, we find a true, solid, deep piety, closely 

^ CCLXXVra, i, 413, n. 3. 
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bound up with the related ideas of the power, righteousness, 
and faithfulness of Jahweh. It vitalizes both the faith of a 
member of the ha-ares in his village synagogue, and that 
of the Pharisee in the school of his Rabbi, that of the Sadducee 
in the Temple, or of the Essene in his monastic seclusion. It 
is susceptible of a variety of forms and takes on a different 
colour in different places ; everywhere it is supreme. Israel, 
as a whole, remains the one people which has both lived by its 
religion and has lived its religion. 

When we turn our attention especially to the upheavals 
which shook the nation and finally brought about its downfall, 
we recognize that it was the Messianic hope, conceived of either 
as the immediate assumption by Jahweh of the government 
of the world, or as the beneficent and blessed rule of a repre- 
sentative of the divine Majesty, which stirred up and sustained 
them all. In actual fact this line of thought was translated 
into action by two different forces, the one represented by the 
Pharisees and the other by the Zealots. Neither of these, 
doubtless, numbered many adherents, but both of them, the 
former by means of legalistic observance and the latter by 
means of open revolt, claimed the attention of the common 
folk and guided them, each in its own direction, according to 
circumstances, with varied success. Thus the mass of the 
population sometimes listened in quiet admiration to the 
Pharisees, and sometimes sprang to arms at the bidding of the 
Zealots, and were always ready to lend an ear to a nabi fore- 
telling wonders. 

The analysis which we have attempted of the overflowing 
activity of religious thought in Palestine has deceived us on 
more than one important point, above all because we have 
not always been able to distinguish and to separate from one 
another the various religious currents which crossed and mingled 
on this soil, where men and ideas from every direction met. 
Nevertheless it has at least allowed us to recognize in the 
spiritual life of Judaism a greater variety, complexity and 
elasticity — in short, a greater degree of freedom^ — than was 
hitherto suspected.^ It would appear that the varied 
expressions of this culture nevertheless flowed finally into two 
main channels clearly indicated in the vast but chaotic litera- 
ture ^ in which we now seek them : they led, that is to say, on 
the one hand to the Talmud and on the other to the Gospel. 

But it must be understood that neither the Talmud nor the 
Gospel are the immediate products of this Palestinian environ- 
ment. Those New Testament writings, such as the Book of 
1 XXXIII, 78 ff. 2 LXXXVIII, 297. 
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Revelation and the so-called Epistle of James which seem 
most Jewish in appearance, did not proceed directly from it. 
Similarly, the Talmud is rather to be regarded as a monument 
witnessing to the religious vitality of Israel after the catastrophe 
w^hich shattered and dispersed the Jewish nation in a.d. 70. 
Indeed, it is not impossible that it would never have come 
into being had not that very catastrophe rendered it necessary, 
in order to serve as a repository of all the traditions and hopes 
of Jahwism and of aU the interpretations and thoughts of its 
learned men which might survive that bitter experience with 
its hateful memories. In the anguish of the terrible disillusion- 
ment of the first and second centuries, the vital elements of 
Judaism which are contained therein were revised and deter- 
mined. They were brought together into an organized system 
for the sustenance, consolation and instruction of the scattered 
people. 

As for the Gospel, it was in origin the book in which a sect, 
originally issuing out of Israel, had laid down the first principles 
of its hope and faith, but it was born outside of Israel, and the 
writers who have given us the three oldest versions of it, viz. 
the Gospel according to Mark, Matthew and Luke, and still 
more to the author and redactor oi John, were already completely 
outside Judaism. Nevertheless, just as the elements which 
make up the oldest parts of the Talmud derived their origin 
from the Schools of the Scribes and the inspiration of the 
Pharisees, so the Jewish basis of the Gospel proceeds at one and 
the same time from the religion of the "anavim and from the 
piety, principles and hopes of Pharisaism. Moreover, these 
two sources alone do not exhaust the whole content of the 
complex soul and heterogeneous spirit of Israel, as it has been 
revealed to us. 

Perhaps in course of time the discordant elements which 
we have met in Palestinian Jewry might have been reconciled, 
and all the divergent tendencies co-ordinated in a single move- 
ment, but we cannot imagine what could have become the 
principle and actuating force of this happy harmonization. In 
the present confusion it is the Messianic hope alone which 
appears to have been sufficiently widespread and deeply rooted 
in the masses of the people to constitute such a force. It had 
within it the power, even if imperfectly realized, i.e. only on the 
human level and in the unstable form of the political emancipa- 
tion of the people of God, to rally round it all the Jews of 
Palestine. 

The final goal of the Messianic movement was, undoubtedly, 
the establishment of the Kingdom of God upon a regenerated 
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earth. Nevertheless, from the ways and means by which its 
foundation was visualized, the forms under which its realization 
was envisaged, and from the dreams which its expectation 
aroused and the pictures it evoked in the hope of the Jews, it 
is clear that this vision of regeneration assumed an entirely 
nationalistic expression. In one sense, it presented itself as 
the final and overwhelming victory of those who had always 
been the conquered, and it was taken for granted that its 
natural prelude would be a revolt. “ God helps those who help 
themselves ” might well have served as the war-cry of the 
Zealots. It is precisely for this reason that the message brought 
by Jesus (if, indeed, it was such as the Synoptic Gospels represent 
it to have been), calling for the moral transformation of the 
individual and for a spirit of resignation whose only reward 
was the promise of supernatural bliss in ‘‘ the Coming Kingdom^^' 
had no chance of acceptance, and was not in fact accepted, by 
the prophet’s fellow-countrymen.^ 

The small band of the Nazarene’s disciples continued in 
Jerusalem for some years after his death, in a state of arrested 
development, and only succeeded in making a very small 
number of converts. Statements to the contrary in the Acts 
of the Apostles ^ will not bear the most superficial criticism. 

On the other hand, the testimony of those whom we call 
the Apostles found more willing ears among certain Jews of the 
Dispersion whose religious duties brought them on pilgrimages 
to the Holy City. Such men, living outside Palestine, in a 
Gentile environment, no longer clung so firmly as did their 
brethren to the expectation of a warrior Messiah or the hope 
of a nationalistic revival of the Davidic Kingdom. 

There came a day, probably not long after the death of 
Jesus, when certain of the Hellenistic Jews who had been 
converted to the Galilean hope began to vex the pure Jews of 
Jerusalem by entering the synagogues and advocating their 
faith with undue zeal. In consequence of this, they were all 
expelled from the city and scattered abroad, the greater part 
of them, no doubt, returning to their homelands. This was an 
event of cardinal importance, since the message which these 
men carried with them found on the soil of the Diaspora more 
favourable conditions of survival and of development than in 
Palestine, even among the genuine Jews whom constant inter- 
course with the Gentiles had broadened. Their nationalism 
had become blunted and their Messianism, gradually con- 
taminated by the mixed environment of Greek thought and 
Oriental mysticism, evolved in time into a kind of universalist 

^ C/. JesuSf 231 jgr. 2 Acts ii. 41, 47; iv. 4; vi. 1 and 7. 
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salvationism. Above all, their synagogues were surrounded 
by proselytes whose religious needs, interests and aspirations 
remained at root intensely personal, nay, individual, and who 
therefore evinced but little sympathy for the religious totali- 
tarianism ” of orthodox Jewry and for its painful and uncom- 
fortable demands. It was among these men that true Christi- 
anity, regarded as a religion, came to birth. 

It was probably at Antioch that the brethren who called on 
the name of the Lord Jesus ” first became a conscious entity, 
and it was in that city that they received from the pagans the 
name by which they were to be noted through the ages, viz. 
Christians, or believers in Christ. 

Behind the converts to Judaism there was the mass of 
pagans many of whom found themselves stirred by the same 
unrest as had led the Judaizers to the synagogue, and who were 
ready to be attracted to the Church. To them — and it may be 
said, through them also — the Jewish Messiah assumed the 
complexion and r61e of a Soter and rose inevitably to the status 
of absolute divinity. 

We can well understand that Jesus of Nazareth should have 
been born in Galilee, and that the impulse behind his career 
should have been the expectation of the Messianic Kingdom ; 
we can also understand that he should have drawn from the 
religion of the 'anavim and the piety of the Pharisees the funda- 
mental elements of his spiritual development, the inspiration 
of his mission, and the substance of his teaching, welding 
together these various influences and stamping them with his 
own forceful personality. Indeed, as he appears behind the 
veil wherewith early Christian imagination has shrouded him, 
he is plainly inexplicable except as the product of this environ- 
ment. It is, moreover, by no means impossible that there were 
other prophets of the same order, at present unknown to us, 
who arose in Palestine at the same time. If so, and if they 
really existed alongside of or in competition with the more 
warlike agitators, their obscure fate has been shrouded in 
oblivion, for lack of that apotheosis which martyrdom alone 
can earn. In any case, men of this type, to which Jesus himself 
belonged, could not possibly hope for success in Palestine. 
The prophet of Nazareth never gave voice to the sentiments 
necessary, if not to interest, then at least to attract and move 
the mass of his countrymen. It is, therefore, readily compre- 
hensible that they did not follow him. 

On the other hand, it is equally easy to understand how 
his personality and his utterances, when transplanted and 
adapted to the environment of the Diaspora, were found accept- 
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ble there, and, by the help of certain accommodations whose 
umber and consequences were limited by no insurmountable 
bstacle, they there became the centre of a powerful and 
ruitful religion. 

Developed to its logical extreme, Palestinian Judaism led 
erforce to the Great Rebellion, and hence to the downfall of 
lie Jewish nation. Similarly, the spiritual evolution of the 
udaism of the Diaspora would produce a religion, based on 
sraehtic monotheism and the ethic of the Mosaic Law, but 
ased on the form and spirit of a universalist Salvationism, 
3ady at all times to assimilate anything of religious vitality 
hich came within its range. 

Such a leligion indeed saw the light of day, and it goes 
nder the name of Christianity. To the historian, it might 
ossibly appear as no more than the natural consequence of 
le appearance on Palestinian soil of a Messianic prophet of 
istinctively Jewish character. In reality, however, its true 
itecedents lie on Hellenistic soil, for it was in Hellenistic Judaism 
lat it found its raison d'etre, there it was born, nurtured and 
lared, and there it fulfilled its destiny. 
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and the Sadducees, 163 
and the Pharisees, 165, 168 
and Essenism, 189 
Jczrccl ( “ Esdraelon), plain of, 8 
Job, Book of, date and contents, 20 
John the Baptist, and Judaea, 11 
thought to be the Mes- 
siah, 153 

and Essenism, 189 

an ascetic, 193 

and Mandseism, 193, 194 

Jonadab, 192 

Jonathan, brother of Judas Macca- 
boeus, 33 

Josephus : biography, 16-18 
his literary work, IS, 19 
historical value, 18 
Joshua ben Gamala, High-Priest, 
16 

Jubilees, Book of, 23 
Judaea, description of, 5, 6 
Judah, Rabbi, 54 
Judaism : definition of, 3 
evolulion of, 

foreign influences on, 84-159 
denationalization of, in the Dia- 
spora, 155//. 

chief tendencies of, 161-71 
as a syncrctistic religion, 202-6 
offered to pagans by Hellenized 
Jews, 230^. 

Hellenized by Philo, 223-7 
late, definition of, 12 
its sources, 12-29 
Judas the Essene, 179 
Judas of Gamala, the Galilean, 
rebellion of, 39, 152, 170 
Judas Maccabaeus, 33 
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Judgment, the Last, differing 
opinions about, 137 
Judith, the Book of, 23, 88 
Justus of Tiberias (Justus ben 
Pistos), 19 

Kabbala, the, 187 
Kannaim, or Zealots : origin of, 39 
account of, 172-90 
Kerubim, the, 97 

Kingdom of God, cf. Messianic 
kingdom, 136, 142 
who is to inherit ?, 154-7 
basic nationalism of, 157 
Kingdom, Messianic : conception 
of, 127 

is a palingenesia, 127 
is earthly, 128 

is the work of Jahweh himself, 
128 

place of, 128, 157 
Persian influence on, 131 /T. 
persistence of the early concep- 
tion of, 140 ff. 

Last things, the {cf. Eschatology), 
109, 110, 112-21 
Levites, the, their position, 59 
Life, eternal, not in the Old Testa- 
ment, 115 ff. 

Literature, historical : of late Ju- 
daism, 13/f. 

Jewish hermetic, 240 
Rabbinic, 24 ff. 

Logoi, the : of the Stoics, 225 
of Philo, 225 /r. ^ 
not identified with the Messiah, 
226 

Love of God and one’s neighbour, 
156 

Maccabees, the, 8 

meaning of the surname, 13 
their history, 33, 34 
rising of, 49 

, importance in the formation of 
the Messianic Hope, 139 

1 Maccabees, date, contents, value, 

14 

2 Maccabees, author, date, con- 

tents, value, 15, 88 

3 and 4 Maccabees, date, contents, 

value, 15 

Magdala, meaning of the word, 
10 (note) 
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Magic : the Essenes and, 185 
syncretism in, 240 
the Jews and, in the Graeco- 
Roman world, 240 
Malachi the prophet, 48 
Malkira, 102 

Man : his nature, 106-12 
his two elements, 106, 118 
the flesh, 107 jff. 
the nephesh, 107 ff, 
the Tuachi 108 

created in the image of God, 110 
his destiny, 112-21 
per se — the Logos, 255 
Mandseism, 193, 194 
Marriage : forbidden by the Es- 
senes ?, 182 

mixed marriages in Israel, 47 

the Diaspora, 239 

Masbotheans, the, 199 
Massema, 102 

Mattathias, rebellion of, 32, 33 
Media, Jewish colony in, 214 
Menander, 195, 251 
Menelaus, 32 

Mesopotamia, Jewish colony in, 
214 

Messiah, the, 129-53 

meaning of the word, 129 
origin of the idea of : the ideal 
king, 129 jOr., 140 
eschatological idea of, 131 
Persian influence, 131 
Egyptian influence, 132 
intermediary between God and 
the world, 134, 139 
role of, 135-8 
character of, 138 jf. 
persistence of the old idea of, 

141 J0r. 

late use of the word, 141 

Son of David, 142 

Son of Levi, 143 

Son of Joseph or of Ephraim, 144 

suffering, 145 

and the Servant of the Lord, 
145-50 

of the Exile, 147 
of the Rabbis, 149 
the death of, not expiatory, 149 
the Christian doctrine of, not 
merely an extension of Jewish 
Messianism, 150 

various beliefs as to, in late 
Judaism, 150 


Messiah, the : persons thought to 
be, 151 

date of the coming of, 151, 152 
sprungfrom Aaron and Israel, 197 
of the Hellenized Jews, 227 
soteriological role of, 246 
Messianic Hope, the : not in the 
prophets, 130 
in late Judaism, 138 
its origin, 138 

its transformation from the 
Kingdom of God, 140 ff, 
its prominence in the first cen- 
tury A.D., 142 
a sequel to the Torah, 150 
its place in Jewish life, 150 ff, 
its date, 151 
unrest caused by, 152 
the Pharisees and, 168, 169 
the Essenes and, 184 
the ^am ha-ares and, 209 
and the Hellenized Jews, 227 
Michael, the angel, 97 

magic use of the name of, 240 
Midrash : definition of, 26 
interpreting the Law, 66 
Millennium, the, 137, 151 
Mishnah, the : definition of, 27 
authors of, 28 
its tractates, 29 

Mithra, Jewish influence on the 
cult of, 242 
Moabites, the, 248 
Monotheism : Jewish post-exilic, 
S9ff, 

influenced by syncretism, 208 
attractive to some pagans, 230 ff. 
Morality, Jewish, the reason of 
successful propaganda, 230 
Musicians of the Temple, 60 

Nasi, the, 221 
Nationalism, Jewish, 157 

given up by Hellenized Jews, 227 
Nazareans (or Nazoreans), the, 200, 
201 

and Jesus, 201 
Nazirate, the, 192 
Necho, King of Egypt, 30 
Nehemiah : sent from Babylon, 48 
exponent of the Law, 63 
Nerva and Jewish propaganda, 235 
New Covenant of Damascus, the, 
197-9 

Nicholas of Damascus, 19 
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Oaths, forbidden by the Essenes, 
182 

Onias, High-Priest, 32 
Onkelos, Tar gum of, 25 
Ophannim, 97 
Ophites, the, 249 jf. 

Oracles, Sibylline, the : origin and 
date, 23 

Messianic doctrine in, 141 
as propaganda, 232 
Osiris, the ideal king, 132 
Ossscans, the, 190 
Ossenians, the, 200 

Palestine : description of, 5-11 
political rule of, 30-42 
Particularism, Jewish, 157 
Paul of Tarsus : caught up to the 
third heaven, 108 
and sin. 111 
and the Law, 112 
Christology of, 225 
gnosis of, 244, 245 
People, the Jewish : religion of, 
20G-10 

their Messianism, 209 
Peraea, geographical situation of, 
5 

Perdition, 112 ff. 

Persia : its influence on Judaism, 
87, 95, 119, ISlff,, 141, 154, 
174, 177 

and the Mandseans, 193 
and gnosis, 203 
Pharisees, the : their aim, 70 
relation to the Scribes, 70 ff. 
zealous to make converts, 156, 
157 

account of, 164-9 
name of, 164 

their spirit, 165, 166, 168, 169 
the Gospels and, 165 
Jesus and, 165 
and sin, 166 

and religious innovations, 166, 
167 

nationalism of, 167, 168 
a sect ?, 200 

Philip the Tetrarch : his territory, 
6, 35 

his character, 36 

Philo of Alexandria, 173, 223-8, 
248 jQT. 

Phocylides, 230 

Pietism, Jewish, character of, 78 jf. 
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Pilate, Pontius, Procurator, 41 
Pilgrimages, Jewish, to Jerusalem, 
221 

Pompey, intervention of, in Pales- 
tine, 33, 212 

Pomponia Graecina, a Jewish pro- 
selyte, 235 

Poor, the ( — ^anavim), 208 
religion of, 209 
Messianic expectation of, 209 
Poppaea and Josephus, 16 
— a Jewish proselyte, 233 
Population, the, of Palestine, 5 jfif. 
Porters of the Temple, 60 
Posidonius of Apamea, 20 
Presence, the, of God ( = the 
Shechinah), an hypostasis, 90, 
92 

Priesthood, Jewish, the, its im- 
portance after the Return, 48, 
50-61 

Priests, the, of the synagogues of 
the Diaspora, 218 
Procurator, the Roman : in Ju- 
daea, his prerogatives, diffi- 
culties, 37 

popular resistance to, 41 
Propaganda, Jewish : in the Dia- 
spora, 228-37 
its origin, 228 
its obstacles, 229 ff. 
its intensity, 231 
its decline, 231 
its methods, 2S2ff. 

Alexandria, the centre of, 232 
by the synagogues, 233 
Rome and, 235, 236 
Prophetism, disappearance of, after 
the Return, 48, 62 
Prophets, the : of the Exile, 43 
consoling message of, 44 
religious ideas of, 44-6 
asceticism of, 195 
Proselytes, Jewish : in Palestine, 
228 

in the Diaspora, 22Sff. 
of righteousness, 234 
of the Gate, 234 
attitude of Rome towards, 235 
Psalms, the : date, authors, con- 
tents, 21 
religion of, 66 
idea of God in, 94 
universalism in, 156 
the book of the "anavim, 208 
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Psalms of Solomon, the, 24 
idea of God in, 94 
idea of the Kingdom in, 141 
Ptolemy Lagos and the Jews, 212 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and the 
Jews, 213 

Ptolemy Soter and the Jews, 212 
Publicans, the, bad reputation of^ 
39, 40 

Purity, legal : importance of the 
idea of, 64 

scrupulosity about, 79 ff. 
Pythagoreanism, influence of, on 
Essenism, 175 ff,, 178, 182, 
247, 248 

Quirinius, Governor of Syria, 39, 
170 

Rabbi, meaning of the word, 26 
Raphael, the angel, 97 

magic use of the name of, 240 
Reader, of the synagogue, 218 
Rebellion, the Great, IQff 
prepared for by Messianism, 152 
consequences of, for Jewish pro- 
paganda, 231 
Rechabites, the, 192 
Remnant, the, survival of, 125, 127 
Resurrection, the, of man : opin- 
ions concerning, 109 ff. 
belief in late Judaism, 117-21 
origin of belief in, 118 
date, 119 

who were to rise again ?, 119 ff. 
spread of belief in, 120 
the Essenes and, 185 
Return, Jewish, after the Exile, 30 
importance of, 46 ff. 
friction between the returned 
exiles and the ""am ha-ares, 47 
consequences of, 48 
Ritualism in late Judaism, 65 ff., 78 
— given up by Hellenized Jews, 227 
Rome, Jewish colony at, 214 
its importance, 215 
its organization, 217 
proselytism, 233 jgr. 

Sabaoth, magical use of, 240 
— = Sabazios, 241 
Sabazios, syncretistic cult of, 241 ff. 
Sabbath, the : Jewish observance 
of, 79 

keeping, outside Israel, 240 


Sabneans, the, 200 
Sacrifice in the Temple, its import- 
ance, 60, 61 

Sacrifices, bloody, rejected by the 
Essenes, 182 

Sadducees, the : not accepting the 
resurrection of the dead, 120 
account of, 162, 163 
their aim, 162 
whence derived, 163 
Jesus and, 163 
a sect ?, 200 

Sadduk the Pharisee, rebellion of, 
39, 170 

Samaria, the Judaism of, 195, 196 
its characteristics, 195, 196 
its sects, 196, 250 ff. 

Samaritans, the : not accepting 
belief in the resurrection, 120 
sect of, 199 
Sammael, 102 
Sampsseans, the, 190 
Sanhedrin, the = the Great Coun- 
cil of Jerusalem, 50 
its origin, 50 ff. 
its development, 50 
its membership, 51 
its presidency, 53, 54 
its jurisdiction, 54 

over the Diaspora, 221 

Sanhedrins, local, in Judsea, 39 
Saoshyant, legend of, 132 
Satan, 101 ff. 

— the Adversary, 101 
leader of evil powers, 102 
hostile to God, 102 
annihilation of, in the last day, 
104 

place of, in Christianity, 105 
rule over the material world, 107, 
134 

== the Cosmocrator, 187, 204 
Schools, Rabbinic : organization 
of, 68 

characteristics of, 68, 69, 166 
differences between, 69 
the Pharisees and, 169 
Scribes, the, = sopherim : the tri- 
umph of, after the Return, 48 
included in the Sanhedrin, 51 
the work of, 63, 67-73 
reasons for its importance, 68 
the spirit of, 69 
schools of, 68 
piety of, 71, 73 
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Scribes and clerks in local Sanhe- 
drins, 39 

Sects, Jewish, 190-202 
information as to, 192 ff. 
historians of heresy and, 199 JT. 
Seleucids, the, attempts to Hel- 
Icnize the Jews by, 49 
Septuagint, the : its origin, 222 
allegorism of, 223 
value of, for Jewish propaganda, 
228 

Seraphim, 97 

Serpent, the : not identified with 
the Devil in early Judaism, 
100 

later identification, 102 
and the Ophites, 250 
Servant of the Lord, the, of 
Deutero-Isaiah, 145 jf. 
the passages concerning, 145, 146 
the myth of, 146 
its interpretation, 146 
Sethites, the, 204, 250 
Shades, the = the Rephaim, dwel- 
lers in Sheol, 115 
their resurrection, 119 
Shammai and his School, 69, 70 
Sheol : idea of, 11^ ff, 
origin of, 114 
apart from Jahweh, 114 
the dwellers in, 115 ff. 
Sheshbazzar, a leader of the Return, 
46 

Sicarii, the, or assassins, cf. 
Zealots 

Silence, rule of, among the Essenes, 
182 

Simon, brother of Judas Macca- 
bscus, 33 

Simon of Samaria, 195 Jf., 200, 203, 
250 jcr. 

Sin : preoccupation with, in Israel, 
its origin, 45 
inherent in the flesh. 111 
disposition to, 111 
to the Pharisees, 166 
in Philo, 226 

Sirach, son of, cf. Ecclesiasticus 
Slavery, rejected by the Essenes, 
182 

Son of God, Dositheus as, 196 
Son of Man : judges at the Last 
Day, 137 
in Daniel, 140 
Sons of the High-Priests, 57 


28T 

Soul, the = nephesh : meaning of 
the Hebrew word, 107 
the blood the seat of, lOS 
inseparable from the body in 
early Judaism, 108 
evolution of, 109 
immortality of, 110, 117 ff. 
to the Essenes, 185 ff. 
to the Gnostics, 204 ff. 
to Philo, 226 

Spirit, the, of God = ruach : an 
hypostasis, 90 
personification of, 91 
Star, the, 199 

Status, Jewish, in the Empire, 219- 
21 

Strabo and Judaism, 230 
Synagogue, the, 73-8 
origin of, 73 

reason for the institution, 74 

description of, 74, 75 

personnel, 75 

worship, 75 

organization, 75-7 

character of, 77 

of the Diaspora, 218, 219 

its officials, 218 

its work, 218 

its architectural features, 218 
its part in Judaeo-pagan syn- 
cretism, 239 

Syncretism : in the East, 86 

294. ff. 

in Judaism, 202-6 
Judaeo-pagan, 238-52 
proofs of its existence, 239 
Syncretistic conceptions, 241 ff. 

— gnosis, 244-50 

Syria, Jewish colonies in, 214 

Tacitus, his hostility to the Jews, 
229 

, Taheb ~ the Samaritan Messiah, 
196 

Talmud, the : a product of Judaea, 
11 

definition of, 26 
contents of, 38 
compilation of, 69 
concerning the Messiah, 145 
piety in, 166 

a product of the Pharisees, 167 
Talmud, Babylonian — Bahli, 26 
Talmud, Jerusalem == Yerushalmi, 
26 
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Tamalm, the, authors of the 
Mishnah, 28 
Targum Babli, 25 
Targum of Jonathan, 25 
on the Messiah, 149 
Targum of Onkelos, 25 
Targum Yerushalmi, 25 
Targumim, the : origin of, 2Aff. 

their ’work, 66, 83 
Tax, Temple, in the Diaspora, 221 
Taxes, Roman, in Palestine, 39 
Teaching, Rabbinic, its contents, 
26-9 

Temple, the : of Jerusalem, indis- 
pensable for the cult, 44 
rebuilding of, 47 
unique centre of worship, 48 
importance of, 55 ff., 61 
personnel, 60 
worship, 60, 61 

Temple, the, of Leontopolis, its 
origin, 32, 213 n. 

Testament of Job, the, and Essen- 
ism, 187 

Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, 24 

Therapeutm, the, 174, 247 
Theudas, the rebellion of, 152 
Tiberias, its origin, 10 
Tiberius, deportation of the Jews 
by, 215 

Tiglath-Pileser, conquests of, in 
Syria, 7 

Titus and the siege of Jerusalem, 17 
Tobit, the Book of, 23 
Toparehies, the, 38 
Torah, the ; and Ezekiel, 44 
definition of, 62 
supremacy of, 62-7 
the cult of, 63 
the “ joy ” of, 71, 164 
Israel, the people of, 78-81 


Torah, the : difficulty of observing, 
112 

the Sadducees and, 162, 163 
the Essenes and, 184 
identified with the Law of the 
Demiurge, 204 

Jewish sects and, 203, 248, 249 
bond of the dispersed Jews, 215 
Tofan, plain of, 8 
Trachonitis, geographical situation 
of, 6 

Tradition, modification of the 
Torah by, 66, 67 
Treasurers of the Temple, 60 

Universalism, in Israel, 154-7 

Varro and Judaism, 230 
Vespasian and the siege of Jeru- 
salem, 16 

— thought to be the Messiah, 151 
Yincentius, tomb of, 242 

West, the, Jewish colonies in, 214 
Wisdom, the, of God = Hokma, as 
hypostasis, 90, 92, 93 
Wisdom of Solomon : date, author, 
contents, 22 

the Righteous One persecuted 
in, 148 

Word, the, of God = Memra, 90, 92 
Zadok, 162 

Zealots or Kannaim : origin of, 39, 
169 

their resistance to Rome, 40 
account of, 169-71 
deeds of, 170 
Zebulon, plain of, 8 
Zerubbabel, leader of the Return, 
thought to be the Messiah, 47, 
151 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


r"' series marks one of the most ambitious adventures in the 

I annals of book publishing. Its aim is to present in accessible 
JL form the results of modern research throughout the whole 
range of the Social Sciences — to summarize in one comprehensive 
synthesis the most recent findings of historians, anthropologists, 
archaeologists, sociologists, and all conscientious students of civilization. 

To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the new French 
series, U Evolution ie rHumanitej in which the leading savants of France 
are collaborating with the Director of the Bibliotheque de Syn these 
Historique, M. Henri Berr, is being incorporated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, are contributing volumes in 
their several departments. 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods ; and, though the instalments will be published as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection will be used as a nucleus. 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound m a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octavo in size. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being composed by all the talents 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that “ it is a heroic 
attempt, which will be sympathetically watched, to bring some light into 
the vast mass of ill-organized knowledge which we owe to modern research 
and so make it available in the end foi the guidance of the world.” 

NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a six-column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the series : The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con- 
tributions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 
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sociology. Including all the volumes of the important French collection, 
VEvolution de VHumanite^ the English library contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart. 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes. 


The following plan^ comprising just under one hundred titles^ though not 
definitive^ will serve to convey a general notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise .** 

A. PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 


I Introduction and Pre-History 
^Social Organization 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

^Life and Work in Prehistoric Times 
*The Dawn of European Civilization 
Language : a Linguistic Introduction to History 
A Geographical Introduction to History 
Race and History 


W. H, R. Rivers 
Edmond Perrier 
Jacques de Morgan 
G. Renard 
V , Gordon Childe 
J . V endryes 
L. Fehvre 
E. Pittard 


*The Aryans 
From Tribe to Empire 


F. Gordon Childe 
A. Moret and G. Davy 
*Money and Monetary Policy in Early Times A, R. Burns 

*The Diffusion of Culture G. Elliot Smith 


II The Early Empires 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilization A, Moret 

The Mesopotamian Civilization L. Delaporte 

The dEgean Civilization G. GUt% 

*Minoans, Philistines and Greeks Andrew Robert Burn 


III Greece 

The Formation of the Greek People A, Jarde 

*Ancient Greece at Work G. Glotz 

Religious Thought of Greece L. Gernet and A. Boulanger 
Art in Greece W , Deonna and A, de Rtdder 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit L, Robin 

The Greek City and its Institutions G. Glotz 

Macedonian Imperialism P. Jouguei 

*The World of Hesiod A, R, Burn 


IV Rome 

Primitive Italy and Roman Imperialism 

The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Art 

Roman Political Institutions 

Rome the Law-Giver 

Economic Life of the Ancient World 


Lhn Homo 
A. Grenier 
Leon Homo 
J, Declareuil 
J. Ton tain 


• An asterisk denotes that the volume doe* not form part of the French collection 
VEvolution ie VHumaniU. 
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The Roman World 
♦Ancient Rome at Work 
The Rise of the Celts 
The Greatness and Decline of the Celts 

V Beyond the Roman Empire 
Germany and the Roman Empire 
Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization 
Chinese Civilization 
Chinese Thought 
♦Feudal Japan 

♦A Thousand Years of the Tartars 
♦Nomads of the European Steppe 
Ancient India 
♦The Heroic Age of India 
♦Caste and Race in India 
♦The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 
♦The History of Buddhist Thought 


Victor Chapot 
Paul Louis 
H. Hubert 
H, Hubert 

H. Hubert 
Clement Huart 
M, Crane t 
M. Grand 
G. F. Hudson 
E. H. Parker 
G. F. Hudson 
P, Masson-Oursel 
N . K. Sidhanta 
G. S. Ghurye 
E. J. Fhomas 
E.J. F horn as 


B. CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE AGES 


I The Origins of Christianity 
Israel, from its Beginnings 

The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism 
Jesus 

The Jewish World in the time of Jesus 
The Formation of the Church 
The Advance of Christianity 
♦History and Literature of Christianity 

II The Break-up of the Empire 
The End of the Ancient World 
The Eastern Empire 
Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the Carlovingian Empire 
The Origins of the Slavs 
♦Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 
♦The Northern Invaders 

III Religious Imperialism 
Islam and Mahomet 
The Advance of Islam 
Christendom and the Crusades 
The Organization of the Church 

IV The Art of the Middle Ages 
The Art of the Middle Ages 

♦The Papacy and the Arts 

V Reconstitution of Monarchic Power 
The Feudal Monarchy 


Adolphe Lods 
Adolphe Lods 
C, Guignebert 
C. Guig?iehert 
C. Guignehert 
C, Guigneberi 
P. de Labriolle 

Ferdinand Lot 
C. Diehl 
L, Halphen 
Ferdinand Lot 
{Ed.) P. Boyer 
Norman Baynes 
B. S, Phillpotts 

E. Doutte 
L, Barrau-Dihigo 
P. Alphandery 
R. Genestal 

P. Lorquet 
E. Strong 

C. P etit-Dutaillis 
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VI 


VII 


The Growth of Public Administration E, Meynial 

The Organization of Law E, Meynial 


Social and Economic Evolution 
The Development of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds 
*The Court of Burgundy 
*Life and Work in Medieval Europe 
'"'The Life of Women in Medieval Times 
^Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages 
^Chivalry and its Historical Significance 


G. Bout gin 
P. Boissonnade 
Otto Cartellieri 
P. Boissonnade 
Eileen Power 
{Ed,) A. P. Newton 
{Ed) Edgar Prestage 


Intellectual Evolution 
Education in the Middle Ages 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages 
Science in the Middle Ages 


G. Huisman 
E. Brehier 
Ah el Rey and P. Bouiroux 


VIII From the Middle Ages to Modern Times 

Nations of Western and Central Europe P, Lorquet 

Russians, Byzantines, and Mongols {Ed.) P. Boyer 

The Birth of the Book G. Renaudet 

^The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C. Hughes Hartmann 
*The Influence of Scandinavia on England M. E, Seaton 

*The Philosophy of Capitalism T. E, Gregory 

*Life and Work in Modern Europe G. Renard and G. Weulersse 
^London Life in the Eighteenth Century M, Dorothy George 
*China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A. Reichwein 


A special group of volumes will he devoted to 

(1) Subject Histories 

*The History of Medicine 

*The Geography of Witchcraft 

*The History of Money 

*The History of Taste 

*The History of Oriental Literature 

*The History of Music 

(2) Historical Ethnology 

*The Ethnology of Africa 
*The Peoples of Asia 
*^The Threshold of the Pacific 
*The South American Indians 
*The American Indian Frontier 
*The Ethnology of India 
*Death Customs 


C. G. Cumston 
Montague Summers 
T. E. Gregory 
J. Isaac 
E, Powys Mathers 
Cecil Gray 

L. H. Dudley Buxton 
L. H, Dudley Buxton 
C, E, Fox 
Rafael Karsten 
J • G. Macleod 
T. C, Hodson 
E. Bendann 


In the Sections devoted to MODERN HISTORT the majority of titles 
will be announced later. 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


The following volumes have already been issued. They are arranged 
roughly in the order in which they were published. But their place in the 
scheme of the whole series is shown in the list above : 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY : Man^s Origin and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, late Hon. Director of the Natural History 
Museum of France. 

With 4 maps, 15s. net. 

It goes back to the birth of the world and the transformations of land and 
water, and takes us through the growth of life on the planet, the primitive 
animal forms, the peopling of the seas, and the forms of life in the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary periods, to the growth of the human form. Thus, start- 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads us in easy stages to homo sapiens himself.” 

Daily News. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : A General Outline of Prehistory 
By JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt. 

With 190 illustrations and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

** A notable and eminently readable study in the early history of civilization, 
and one well worth its place in the great series now being issued by the publishers. 
It bears on every page the impress of the personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear, composite picture of early civilization taking one topic 
after another,” — Nation. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., F.R.S. Preface by Professor Sir 
G. Elliot Smith. 

Third edition, los. 6d. net. 

‘‘ To maintain so high a standard of originality and thoroughness vdll be 
no easy task.” — Jane Harrison, in Nation. 

” The book is a great contribution to the sum of human knowledge in the 
region of pure sociology.” — Daily News. 

THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC : an Account of 
the Social Organization, Magic, and Religion of the People 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islarids 
By C. E. FOX, Litt.D. Preface by Professor Sir G. Elliot Smith. 

Witk 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, l8s. net. 

“ A masterpiece. One of the very best contributions to ethnology we possess. 

. . . The account of the life-history of the individual is depicted with a clear- 
ness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic literature.”— TiWr Literary 
Supplement. 
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LANGUAGE ; a Linguistic Introduction to History 

By J. VEND RYES, Professor in the University of Paris. 

Second impression. i6s. net. 

“ A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for originality 
and independence of thought.” — Sunday Times. 

** As an introduction to philology this Yolume is a splendid piece of haute 
vulgarisation, for which anyone who at all loves words or who is at all curious 
about language, must be grateful. It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle. A wide, level-headed and erudite study.” — Nation. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 

By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 

Second impression. With 7 maps, i6s. net. 

‘‘ A masterpiece of criticism, as witty as it is well informed, and teeming with 
nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phrase.” 

Times Literary Sufflement. 

‘‘ A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fascinating study of human 
geography. It is much more than a text -book for the student : it is a work 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, for it is the 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and important topics.” — Nation. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY: from T:ertulUan to Boethius 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of Literature at the 
University of Poitiers. Foreword by Cardinal Gasquet. 

25s. net. 

“ A masterly volume. A scholar of the finest accomplishment, an enthusiast 
for his subject, and himself an artist in letters, he has produced a book compre- 
hensive and authoritative, and also a joy to read from the first page to the last.” 

Universe. 

“ This interesting and valuable book.” — W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 

LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Second impression. With 8 plates, 21s. net. 

“ Mrs, George, by her cumulative method, imparts a shuddering impression 
of the brutalised life led by the masses under the first two Georges. Her work 
is full of eloquent detail. All who like to get at close quarters with history will 
feel immensely debtors to her industrious research and faculty of clear statement. 
And she will have the satisfaction of restoring faith to many minds in the reality 
of progress.” — Observer. 
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A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese in the Victoria University 
of Manchester, 

With 5 illustrations and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

Professor Parker takes us back to a period roughly contemporaneous with 
that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows their history to be, like 
that of the Northern barbarians and Rome, a constant struggle with China. 
With an unfamiliar subject the book is not an easy one to read^ but the author 
has done all that was possible to enliven his subject and has certainly succeeded 
in giving us a most valuable text -book.” — Saturday Review. 

CHINA AND EUROPE : their Intellectual and Artistic 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 
By ADOLPH REICHWEIN 

With 24 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, this study 
of the influence of Chinese art and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distinguished place. 
The chapter headed * Rococo ’ will be of especial interest to connoisseurs. . , 

The illustrations are numerous and beautiful,” — Sunday Pimes. 

“ A fascinating subject. The references to literature are admirably full and 
complete.” — Pimes Literary Supplement. 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Lirr. 

Second Impression. With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, i6s. net. 

Higher praise of Mr. Childe’s book, which forms a volume of the monu- 
mental History of Civilization, could scarcely be given than to say that it is in all 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it.” — Sunday P imes, 

“ A very fine piece of work.” — Manchester Guardian. 


MESOPOTAMIA : the Babylonian and Assyrian Civili- 
zation 

By L. DELAPORTE, Professor in the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

With 60 illustrations and maps, l6s. net. 

‘‘ This book is for the most part very good. The author has handled his 
difficult material cleverly. Where he succeeds is in his admirably written 
description of the social life, of which he makes a fascinating story. Here is 
presented an entertaini ng picture of the inhabitants in 2000 b.c. Then from the 
earlier Babylonians he passes to the Assyrians, dealing with them in a similar 
excellent way. This is one of the best books of its kind which we have seen for 
some time.” — Pimes Literary Supplement. 
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THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris 
With 4 plates, 87 text illustrations, and 3 maps, i6s. net. 

“ This is a marvellous summary, divided into four books, describing in detail 
the material, social, religious, artistic and intellectual life of the people. Every 
one of these sections is full of interesting and new knowledge. A wonderful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation.” — Birmingham Fast, 

“ Reads like a romance . . . presents a very vivid picture of thia 

marvellous civilization.” — Pimes Literary Supplement. 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H DUDLEY BUXTON, MrA., F.S.A.3 Lecturer in Physical 
Anthropology in the University of Oxford 

With 8 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Although the physical characters of the principal racial strains are described 
in some detail, the author keeps before his readers the bearing of these data upon 
the broader problems of racial distribution, as well as the intensely interesting 
question of the interaction of race, environment, and modification by contact 
due to migration. The exposition of anthropological method given in an 
introductory chapter is admirably lucid.” — Manchester Guardian. 

RACE AND HISTORY : an Eth?iological Introduction to 
History 

By E. PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Geneva. 

Second Impression. With 9 illustrations and maps, 21s. net. 

A companion to Febvre’s Geographical Introduction to History^ which 
estimated the value of ‘‘ environment ” as a factor in history, while the present 
volume considers the racial ” factor. No one is better qualified to compose 
a thoroughly level-headed treatise on the subject of race. For the peoples 
who occupy a conspicuous place in history, and especially the peoples of Europe, 
no better guide could be found.” — Limes Literary Supplement. 

LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, from the 
Fifth to the Fifteenth Century 

By P. BOISSONNADE, Professor in the University of Poitiers. 
Translated with an Introduction hy Eileen Power, D.Litt. 

Second Impression. With 8 plates, i6s. net. 

“ His work is so interesting that it is to be hoped he will follow Sir James 
Frazer’s admirable example and take each chapter in turn for the purpose of 
converting its highly concentrated essence of history into a more ample dish for 
scholars. His subject is attractive and his pages are eminently readable by- 
laymen. — Times Literary Supplement. 

“ There is no book in English which gives so clear and comprehensive a view 
of the labour question all through the Middle Ages.” — G.G.CouLTON,in0^jifft'/f. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from the 
FifUefith to the Eighteenth Century 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France^ and G. 
WEULERSSE, Professor at the Lycee Carnot. Introduction by Eileen 
Power, D. Liti.^ Reader in Economic History in the University of London. 

With 8 plates, i6s. net. 

“ THs can certainly be pronounced a most useful book. There is nothing 
that covers anything like the same ground indeed, there is actually no book in 
English which even pretends to give an outline of European economic history 
as a whole. It is interestingly written, and is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion.” — New Statesman. 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Edited by A. P. NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in 
the University of London. 

Second impression. With 8 plates and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ This work is no mere collection of stray essays, but in some respects the 
most important contribution to the history of medieval travel since Professor 
Beazley’s Dawn of Modern Geography and the new edition of Yule’s Cathay. 

. . . We have said enough to indicate that this work is one which should 

appeal both to the general reader and to the scholar. The illustrations are 
good.” — Lines Literary Supplement. 

CHIVALRY : Its Historical Significance and Civilizing Influence 

Edited by EDGAR PRESTAGE, Camdens Professor in the 
University of London. 

With 24 full-page plates, 15s. net. 

“ This is an excellent book, at once learned and entertaining, a valuable 
addition to our painfully limited library of medieval studies. The book is worth 
having, and there is an abundance of beautiful illustrations.” — Daily News. 

“ An equally interesting and beautiful volume, a piece of work which appeals 
alike to the general reader and to the specialist in history.”— of Education 

ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 
By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris 
With 49 illustrations, i6s. net. 

“This is a learned but thoroughly interesting description of farming, 
industry, and business in general in ancient Greece, and should interest the 
student of economics as well as the classical scholar, since it shows practices 
developing from their simplest form. Besides giving hard economic facts the 
author makes interesting remarks on the Greek attitude to slaves, to foreigners, 
and to labour. This is a very readable and unusual book.” — Spectator. 

“ A reahy fascinating economic history of the Greek people.”— AfSi; Leader. 
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THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. JARDE, Professor of History at the Lyck LakanaL 
With 7 maps, i6s- net. 

“ One reader at least will tell the world he has enjoyed the book, has 
profited by it, and is not yet done with it ; he means to ase it again, and mean- 
while ventures to tell others interested that this is a book for them.” — Nation. 

“ He has given his readers an analysis of the course of events in the various 
City states in their external relations inter se and with other peoples, of their 
political, social, and intellectual development, of Hellenic expansion and of 
Hellenic unity, which is little short of brilliant.” — Nature. 

THE ARYANS ; a Study of Indo-European Origins 
By V, GORDON CHILDE, B.Liit. 

With 8 plates, 28 text illustrations, and a map, los. 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Childe has followed up his interesting book, Phe Dawn of European 
Civilization^ with another archaeological study not less scholarly and sound. 
By a joint use of philological deduction and archseological induction, he contrives 
a thoroughly scientific handling of the problem.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

“ Here is a book that must be of perennial interest, for it covers the whole 
field to the time of writing, and is precisely what a work dealing with problems 
of enormous intricacy should be.” — New Statesman. 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : Social Organization among the 
Primitives and in the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, Professor in the University of Paris ^ and G. DAVY, 
of the University of Dijon. 

With 47 illustrations and 7 maps, l6s. net. 

“The object of the authors of this valuable addition to the series is to 
demonstrate how Empires grew from the primitive totemistic clan. Leaving 
M. Davy’s excited, learned, and highly controversial dissertation on primitive 
society for M. Moret’s calm review of the history of the Ancient East is like 
passing from storm into quiet. M. Moret’s story remains the most lucid and 
satisfactory general survey of the Ancient East that has yet appeared. It is the 
very romance of history, and he would be dull indeed who did not find recreation 
and delight in these stirring pages.” — New Statesman. 

THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the end of the Eighteenth Century 

By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D. 

With 24 plates, i6s. net. 

“ Will be an invaluable source of reference to those who wisely remain students 
all their days. Beginning with the first dynasty of the Pharaohs, the ideas and 
the personalities of medicine are described in a manner which compels wonder 
for the amount of literary research, thought, and time which must have been 
devoted to its construction.” — British Medical J oumal. 

“The book should be as interesting to the general public as to the 
doctors.” — Sunday Times. 
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THE GEOGRx^PHY OF WITCHCRAFT 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 

With 8 full-page plates, 21s. net. 

The History described the general characteristic?, of European witchcraft 
in the middle ages ; the present volume gives particulars of actual witches in 
the various countries of Western Europe. Mr. Summers includes within the 
scope of his exceedingly painstaking work all the varieties of the black art. . . 
The book is beautifully produced and contains some excellent illustrations.” 

Spectator. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to Magic and Religion 

By RAFAEL ELARSTEN, Ph.D., Professor at the University of 
Finland^ Helsingfors. Preface by Professor E. Westermarck. 

25s.net. 

“ A very solid piece of work. . . Whether Professor Karsten be right or 

wrong in his contentions, his book can be read with the utmost profit, because 
he cites the evidence fully and fairly.” — Fimes Literary Supplement. 

“ Dr Karsten can congratulate himself on having written a work that will 
form not merely a contribution to the ethnology of South America, but also a 
valuable addition to the small number of really useful works on the ideas of the 
less cultured peoples.” — Saturday Review. 

PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Begmnings of Roman 
Imperialism 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons. 

With 13 maps and plans, i6s. net. 

‘‘ This able and scholarly work, which has summoned to its aid all the resources 
of anthropology, archaeology, epigraphy and philology. Here is laid bare the real 
history of Rome’s origins, and especially of her Etruscan origins. A volume 
characterized alike by scientific caution and a marked power of lucid recon- 
struction.” — Spectator. 

“ It would be hard to find a clearer or better proportioned account of the stages 
by which Rome achieved the miracle . . . ” — times Literary Supplement. 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Rome from the Origins to the Empire 
By PAUL LOUIS. 

With 4 illustrations and 6 maps, l6s. net. 

“ The main stages in Rome’s imperial progress are indicated, and the eco- 
nomic causes of her decline are adequately analysed. Agriculture and commerce, 
industry and finance, roads and communications, slavery and its developments, 
the rise of the colonate, and the influence of guilds are dealt with in turn, and 
their bearing on society and the social structure are discussed. . . . The 

volume presents a vivid, rapidly-moving picture of the economics of the Roman 
State.” — Limes Literary Supplement. 
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THE ROMAN SPIRIT in Religion^ ^hought^ and Art 

By A. GRENIER, Professor in the University of Strasburg, 

With i6 plates and i6 text illustrations, i6s. net. 

I have not space to set out all the things in the book that have interested 
me and given me pleasure. . . The classical scholar and the general reader 

can be recommended alike to read every page of this admirable book.” — Nation. 

ROME THE LAW-GIVER 

By J. DECLAREUIL, Professor in the University of Toulouse, 

1 6s. net. 

“ The level of scholarship is estremely high, and the treatment hardly more 
technical than the subject-matter demands. . . While recommending this 

valuable synopsis as a whole, we may note as specially significant the chapter 
on the organization of credit.” — Saturday Review. 

THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, as Legend and History 

By E. J. THOMAS, D.Litt , Under Librarian in the University 
Library^ Cambridge. 

Second edition. With 4 plates and a map, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ He has produced an authoritative account of all that is known of the life 
of the great teacher. We would recommend this important work to all interested 
in Eastern philosophy.” — Spectator. 

“ The treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish. His know- 
ledge of the sources, his historical sense, and the soundness of his judgment make 
him a safe guide in a field in which there are many pitfalls. The book is a worthy 
addition to a notable series.” — Manchester Guardian. 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian Civilization 

By CLEMENT HU ART, Member of the Institute of France. 

With 4 plates, 35 text illustrations, and a map, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ A very good account of the cultural history of old Iran. . . The real 

value of the book consists in the excellent analyses of the cultural data referring 
to each epoch : the social organization, the religious cults and beliefs, and the 
artistic productions. The powerful character sketches of the monarchs and 
heroes receive new life from the background in which they are set.” Nature. 
An admirable epitome of the known facts.” — New Statesman. 

ART IN GREECE 

By A. DE RIDDER, Curator at the Louvre Museum^ and 
W. DEONNA, Director of the Geneva Museum of Art and History. 
With 24 plates and 66 text illustrations, 21s. net. 

‘‘ A fascinating addition to the series. The authors have written attractively 
not only of Greek art from its beginnings to the Hellenistic period and its final 
decline, but of everyday Greek life and its relation to art and the artists of the 

time.” — Daily News. ^ 

“ Even on the most familiar ground it is remarkably fresh and penetrating. 

New Statesman. 
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MONEY AND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 

By k. R. BURNS, B.Sc. Econ. 

With l6 plateSj 25s. net. 

He has treated the subject with care and caution and shown clearly what the 
puzzles are. He deals mainly with Greece and Rome, shghtly with Assyria, and 
gives a paragraph at the end of each chapter to the wholly independent and 
interesting coinage of China,” — ^imes Literary Supplemefit. 

“ He IS to be congratulated. The book is a striking contrast to the previous 
superficial treatments of the subject. Documents have been searched and the 
material obtained, digested, and presented in a most readable form.” 

Economist, 

THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 

By A. MORET, Professor at the College of France, 

With 24 plates, 79 text illustrations and 3 maps, 25s. net. 

This brilliant story of Egyptian society. M. Moret’s peculiar contribution 
to Egyptology is that he has taken the disjecta membra of Egyptian history and 
of them has built anew the living body of that amazing culture. What was it 
that secured to Egypt a civilization more stable than that of any other of the 
great kingdoms of antiquity ? M. Moret tells us. It was the Nile, coupled 
with the establishment of a religious system imposing its sanctions on every 
social duty. As seen in his sympathetic retrospect, this great religion is curiously 
attractive. It was the real moral and spiritual force permeating the whole of 
Egyptian life. Art and science and literature ministered to it, and it sustained 
for milleniums the most massive, coherent, and amiable civilization the world 
has known,” — Finies Literary Supplement, 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By CECIL GRAY. 

Third impression. 12s. 6d. net. 

Here is just the book readers have been looking for, and looking for too 
long in vain. No music-lover would find it other than arresting from cover 
to cover. Its distinction of style . . its meticulous accuracy 

its fresh and original standpoint. It is not too much to say that it is one of the 
most illuminating books of this decade.” — Sir Richard Terry, in Queen. 

‘‘ A book which is quite one of the best of its —Observer, 

THE ROMAN WORLD 

By VICTOR CHAPOT, Professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 

With 2 plates and 12 maps, i6s. net. 

This survey of the Roman Empire presents in a compendious form an 
account of the expansion of Rome, the machinery of provincial government, 
and finally a survey of the Empire and its fortunes province by province. This 
is the fullest account of the Empire which has appeared in English since the 
translation of Mommsen’s two volumes nearly fifty years ago. It is enriched by 
the discoveries that have been made in the meantime, and its excellent bibli- 
ography brings the sources up to date. The volume has some useful maps.” 

Times Literary Supplement, 
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MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the Hellenization of 
the East 

By P. JOUGUET, Professor in the University of Paris. 

With 7 plates and 5 maps, 21s. net. 

He has told a most fascinating story and told it so well that it forms an 
excellent sequel to the ordinary histories of Greece. Particularly valuable is 
his account of the Hellenization of Asia and of Egypt, of the public and private 
life of the latter, and of the establishment of the Greek and Macedonian military 
and other colonies. To read his book shows that no one can afford to neglect 
the study of the Hellenistic period, which was responsible for many fundamental 
elements of modern civilization,” — Times Literary Supplement. 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD, Assistant Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

With 13 maps, 25s. net. 

“ It is a tale, alike for its romantic and its historical values, well worth the 
telling ; and it is not likely to find many tellers so competent and so vivid as 
Professor Macleod. His book is an important contribution to historical ethno- 
logy. The picture of American Indian culture drawn, with a wealth of colour 
and atmosphere, by this leading authority is in many ways attractive. The 
erudition is enlivened by innumerable human touches.” — New Statesman. 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit 

By L. ROBIN, Professor in the University of Paris. 

With a map, 21s. net. 

“ His contribution will probably rank as one of the finest in the series. For 
immense erudition combined with perfect clarity of expression the book can 
have few equals.” — Nature. 

‘‘ Apart from his account of the three outstanding figures of Greek philosophy 
[Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras], a special meed of thanks is due to him for his 
full treatment of Plotinus and of the Stoics. Professor Robin’s work is characterized 
throughout by an exceptional sense of proportion.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of Fratice. 

With 9 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ In a text which is always informing and never dull, it is hard to know where 
to begin or when to stop [quoting]. Throughout there is a pithiness of diction 
resulting in memorable epigram. In short, the conjunction of style and matter 
is so fortunate that it gives the whole volume the individuality that marks a 
contribution to literature as contrasted with a mere textbook. The student who 
wishes to use it in the latter capacity will get from it just the right stimulus to 
send him forward. He will be made to realize the importance of the evolution of 
the useful and decorative arts. He will be conducted through a veritable museum 
of curious and telling facts. In short, there is inspiration in everything that 
Professor Renard has written.” — Times Literary Supplement. 
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THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 

By OTTO CARTELLIERL 

With 25 plates, 21s. net. 

Professor Cartellieri chose a period steeped in romantic colour. When he 
began to work he was fascinated by the rich and splendid culture of the brilliant 
court. But there were bigger matters, as he found the more he explored, and 
his attention turned to spiritual and social questions. The result is the work 
of a specialist, who has the gift of attractively presenting pictures of a strange 
period, its life and manners, its art, literature, and music, its ruler and Court, 
how the knight and the lady lived, the feasts, jousts, and tourneys.’’ — ‘Times. 

“ His richly-illustrated volume is a learned and engaging guide to the culture 
of late medieval society at its most brilliant,” — Saturday Review. 

THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 

N. K. SIDHANTA, Professor of English at Lucknow University. 

I2S. 6d. net. 

“ A valuable contribution. The Heroic Age is an epoch in practically all 
races and cultures. . . . The Mahahharata is his principal quarry; the heroes 
of that epic seem near to us. With their drinking and love-making, their 
chivalry and brutality, they are of the schoolboy age of humanity. It is a 
delightful world to which Professor Sidhanta transports us. Not only scholars 
but all who would recapture the illusions of boyhood owe him a debt.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 

THE GREEK CITY, and its Institutions 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris, 

i6s. net. 

“ The theme of this admirable book is the autonomous Greek city as it 
appeared in time from its first dim beginnings in the Homeric age down to its 
overthrow by Philip of Macedon. It combines great learning with philosophical 
power, and with a pure and lively style. It, of course, contains the facts, but it 
contains much more.” — Sunday Times. 

He is eminently qualified to write of Greek institutions, and his account 
of the evolution of man as a ‘ political animal ’ in Greece is enriched with the 
results of discovery since the days of Fustel de Coulanges, whom he rivals in 
logic and lucidity.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, /rom City to State 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons. 

16s. net. 

“ No other English book presents in so convenient a form the story of the 
stages through which the Roman Constitution arrived at its ultimate form of 
absolute monarchy and bureaucratic organization. From a description of the 
rise of the oligarchy, he proceeds to give a lively account of the period of transition 
in which the ideals of Pompey and Caesar, Principate and Monarchy, struggle 
for the victory, and goes on to show how the Principate of Augustus passes by 
inevitable development into the military monarchy of the later Emperors.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 
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THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 

J- TOUTAIN, sometime Member oj the French School at Rome. 

With 6 maps, i6s. net. 

“ He has written a lucid and attractive volume, mainly concerned with 
Greece and Rome. But he sketches the beginnings of trade in primitive society, 
the history of Carthage, and the dawn of commerce in prehistoric Italy as well 
as the development of Etruria. Those who imagine that capital is a modern 
phenomenon may be commended to the chapter on capitalism in Republican 
Rome from the Punic Wars onwards.” — Spectator. 

MINOANS, PHILISTINES AND GREEKS : b.c, 1400-900 

By A. R. BURN, somettme Scholar of Christ Churchy Oxford. 

With 16 plates, 15s. net. 

An enthralling, sometimes a thrilling, reanimation in which a continuous 
narrative is evolved. ... A remarkable book.” — Morning Post. 

DEATH CUSTOMS : an Analytical Study of Burial Rites 
By E. BENDANN, Ph.D., A.M. 

I2S. 6d. net. 

“ The beliefs and customs associated among primitive peoples with death and 
the disposal of the body make up a complex manifold, the analysis and explana- 
tion of which is a rich field for the ethnologist ; they give us too some insight 
into savage philosophy. . . . Her criticisms on the Diffusionist school are 
shrewd and her study is to be commended.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

CHINESE CIVILIZATION 

By M. GRANET, Professor at VEcole des Langues Orientates. 

With 12 plates and 5 maps, 25s. net. 

“ The imposing story of China’s past achievements becomes a clear account 
of the emergence of an obscure tribe from the unknown lands of central Asia 
to the proud position of leader of Asiatic civilization. The second part of the 
book is devoted to a careful analysis of Chinese society, life, customs, cities, 
feudalism, and the numerous social changes wrought by the change of Court and 
the growth of moral ideals. The author displays a rare combination of re- 
strained imagination and careful scholarship. The book should be read widely, 
and wiU be a necessary part of the equipment of students of Asiatic history for 
some time to come.” — The Spectator. 

THE END OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, and the Beginning 
of the Middle Ages 

By FERDINAND LOT, Professor m the University of Paris. 

With 3 plates and 3 maps, 21s. net. 

The author strikes a new note in the theory he puts forward that the influx 
of the barbarian hordes was not the regenerating element which produced the 
new ideas of the Middle Ages. The author holds that the real regeneration 
of mankind only appeared when Islam challenged the superstition and idolatry 
of the Dark Ages. . . . The book has an excellent bibliography and index and 
can be heartily recommended.” — Listener. 
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ISRAEL, from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth 
' Century 

By A. LODS, Professor at the Sorhonne. 

With 12 plates and 41 maps and text illustrations, 25s. net. 

In this really splendid book Professor Lods tells the story of Israel, and the 
work is immensely learned, thorough, and fascinating .” — New Statesvtan, 

CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA 

By G. S. GHURYE, Reader in Sociology^ Bombay University, 

I os. 6d. net. 

“ His book is scientific in method and judicial in temper.” — Listener, 

THE HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 

By E. J. THOMAS, D.Litt., author of Ehe Life of Buddha 
With 4 plates, 15s. net. 

“ Dr Thomas’s fine history . , , To approach Buddhism one must learn 
Buddha’s aim. It was astonishingly simple. Buddha believed in re-birth. 
It clarified the problem of injustice. He was far too practical to care for 
metaphysics or fruitless debate. But Buddha’s followers had no such self- 
denying wisdom, and the bulk of the commentaries is reckoned to be 700 times 
that of the Bible. Dr Thomas’s erudition in winnowing this haystack is 
astonishing ; moreover he makes it live.” — The Observer, 

THE RISE OF THE CELTS 

By H. HUBERT. 

With 47 illustrations and 12 maps, i6s. net. 

“ The whole problem has never been more completely surveyed than it was 
by the late M. Henri Hubert. He spent a lifetime on it. . . . Taking as 
his starting point the Indo-European unity, of which he sees signs in the East, 
he produced in this, the first attempt to construct a history of all the Celts and 
a picture of all the Celtic world, a vast encyclopedia, conceived, however, in the 
spirit of that finely co-ordinated literary unity in which the French mind excels. 
. , . From the welter of varied data M. Hubert traces the migration of the 
Celts, and distinguishes more clearly than his predecessors the two great groups, 
the Brythons of the Continent and Britain, and the Goidels of Ireland and 
Scotland. ... He had the double competence of a Celticist and an Assyrio- 
logist ; and his whole career was inspired by the gift of synthesis.” 

Sunday Times, 

THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE CELTS 

By H. HUBERT. 

With 3 maps, i6s. net. 

“ A verp valuable contribution to the study of the question. . . . The 
careful surve/ of the work already done will be found useful.”— Sawtfay limes. 
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ANCIENT INDIA, and Indian Civilization 

P WILLMAN-GRABOWSKA, ani 

With 40 illustrations and 5 maps, 21s. net. 

“This ambitious and formidable task is admirably accomplished 
a VC17 interesting and sound account of the land, the people, and the ancient 
political history of the country.’’ — Listener, 

JESUS 

By C. GUIGNEBERT, Professor of the History of Christianity in 
the Sofbonne. 

Translated by S. H, HOOKE, Professor of Old Testament Studies in 
the University of London, 


25s. net. 

“ He has done an inestimable service to the cause of religion and of humanity 
in the production of this great book on Christian origins and the life and thought 
of Jesus . . . places the broad results of recent historical and critical research 
at the disposal of every intelligent reader.”— Basil de Selincourt in The 
Observer. 


THE WORLD OF HESIOD 

By A. R. BURN, author of “ Minoans, Philistines, and Greeks f 
I2S. 6d. net. 

“ He presents us with a chapter of history which is well written, well 
documented, and composed in an admirably fair and scientific spirit .” — New 
Statesman. 


*THE FEUDAL MONARCHY in Prance and England from 
the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century 
By C. PETIT-DUTAILLIS. 

With 2 maps, r6s. net. 

“ Those who have been unable to find any adequate presentation of the 
history of Anglo-French feudab'sm as a whole will welcome this book .” — Sunday 
Times. . 

His book is a commentary . . . which no student of the period should 
overlook.” — Spectator. 
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THE PROPHETS AND THE RISE OF JUDAISM 

By A. LODSj Professor at the Sorhonne^ author of Israel from its 
Beginnings ”, etc, 

Translated by S. H. HOOKE, Professor of Old Testament Studies in 
the University of London. 

With 13 iliustrations, 25s. net. 

‘‘Few books on the Hebrew prophets are likely to provide more food for 
thought than this masterly survey by Professor Lods. Based on an exceptionally 
full and comprehensive study of the relevant literature in French, German and 
English, it describes the historical and religious development of Israel from the 
time of Amos, to the beginning of the Maccabean period.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 

“The author’s earlier work raised great expectations which are here amply 
fulfilled. To read Adolphe Lods’ latest book, with its wealth of reliable informa- 
tion and its psychological discernment, is in this field an education in itself. On 
the whole a more thorough treatment of the subject could not be found.” 

M anchester Guardt an . 


THE JEWISH WORLD IN THE TIME OF JESUS 

By C. GUIGNEBERT, Professor of the History of Christianity in: 
the Sorbonne, author of ^^fesusd'^ 

Translated by S. H. HOOKE, Professor of Old Testament Studies in 
the University of London. 

About i6s. net. 

The story of Jesus is inseparably connected with the great prophetic movement 
in Israel. Professor Guignebert takes up the thread of this fascinating story at 
the point to which it was brought by Professor A. Lods in his book The Prophets 
and the Rise of Judaism. With clarity and profound scholarship, the great 
French historian of religion lays bare before us all the complex network of emotions, 
beliefs, and prejudices, all the conflicting political interests, in a word, the whole 
background of the stage on which the drama of the Nazarene was played out. 
For the understanding of the Gospels and the early stages of the Christian move- 
ment, as well as for the subsequent history of Judaism, Professor Guignebert’s new 
book will be for years to come the English student’s indispensable guide, and for 
the general reader an authoritative and illuminating companion as he seeks to thread 
the mazes of the Age of Transition. 
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